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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  Problem  of  the  University  of  Florida  Study 
In  January,  1951,  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in 
Educational  Administration  was  launched.  With  funds  provided  by  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  with  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  acting  as  Program  Center  for  the  Southern  States  Region,  a 
cooperative  effort  was  begun  toward  the  improvement  of  educational 
administration  in  the  region.  Thi3  effort  included  a study  of  the  func- 
tions and  competencies  of  the  administrator,  the  functions  of  his  profes- 
sional association  (American  Association  of  School  Administrators),  the 
operation  of  state  departments  of  education,  and  a comprehensive  re- 
search design  on  educational  administration.  * 

The  University  of  Florida,  along  with  several  other  univer- 
sities in  the  region,  undertook  one  phase  of  the  research.  The  purposes 
of  the  study  at  the  University  of  Florida  were  (1)  to  develop  ways  of 
studying  the  operating  patterns  of  school  principals;  (2)  to  categorize 
the  operating  patterns  of  school  principals;  (3)  to  study  interrelation- 
ships of  personality  patterns  of  school  principals  and  their  operating 

^The  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Ad- 
ministration, Creative  Educational  Leadership  for  a Changing  Region, 
pp.  2-3,  Nashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1953. 
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patterns;  and  (4)  to  determine  the  influence  of  various  personality  pat- 
terns and  ways  of  working  of  school  principals  upon  various  aspects  of 
school  programs.  As  stated  in  the  SSCPEA  document: 

The  project  at  the  University  of  Florida  has  as  its  purpose 
the  study  of  relationships  of  leadership  qualities  (knowledge,  intel- 
ligence, values,  ways  of  working,  and  certain  other  personality 
qualities)  of  the  school  administrator  to  the  human  relations, 
pupil  achievement,  and  program  development  in  local  situations. 
The  major  hypothesis  relating  to  the  study  is  that  the  qualities 
of  the  official  leader's  personality  and  his  ways  of  working  in- 
fluence, to  a major  degree,  the  human  relationships,  pupil 
achievements,  program  development,  holding  power,  and  staff 
and  pupil  participation  within  a school.  2 

The  University's  attempts  to  utilize  the  human  resources  at 
its  disposal  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a coordinator  for  the  study, 
the  recruitment  of  a group  of  seven  research  assistants,  the  assign- 
ment of  staff  members  to  the  project,  and  the  use  of  outside  consultants. 
The  research  team  (coordinator  and  research  assistants)  devoted  a 
full  year  to  the  study,  and  the  research  staff  (research  team  and  mem- 
bers of  the  university  staff)  met  weekly  to  improve,  continually,  the 
design  of  the  research.  Consultants  were  brought  into  the  meetings 
when  needed. 

An  initial  series  of  meetings  took  place  in  which  the  research 
staff  outlined  the  year's  work.  It  was  decided  that  a major  aim  would 
be  to  develop  an  instrument  capable  of  ascertaining  the  ways  of  working 
of  a school  principal.  It  was  further  agreed  that,  in  order  to  fulfill 

2Ibid,  , p.  26. 
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the  needs  of  the  project,  instruments  and  methods  would  be  developed 
and  used  to  ascertain  other  aspects  of  the  school  program  that  related 
to  the  school  principal’s  ways  of  working.  Another  decision  resulted 
in  plans  to  maintain  research  files  of  all  data  accumulated  by  individual 
research  assistants  for  use  by  the  entire  research  team. 

The  initial  series  of  meetings  succeeded  in  committing  the 
University  of  Florida  research  staff  to  a three  to  five-year  research 
project,  the  first  phase  of  which  was  to  develop  the  instruments  and 
methods  that  would  enable  it  to  meet  its  purpose  and  test  its  major 
hypothesis. 


The  design  of  the  study  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Phase  I - Development  of  Instruments 


Leadership 

Practices 


Leadership  Attitudes  Program 

and  Values  Development 


Teacher 

Activities 


School  -Community 
Relations 


Pupil  Human 
Relations 


Teacher  Human 
Relations 


Phase  II  - The  Determination  of  Leadership  Practices 
(Patterns  of  Behavior) 


Phase  HI  - Relationship  of  Leadership  Practices 
To  Phases  of  the  School  Program 


The  Problem  of  This  Study 


Seven  investigators,  each  of  whom  assumed  responsibility 
for  developing  the  instruments  needed  to  collect  data  necessary  to 
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study  one  of  the  areas  to  be  investigated,  participated  in  the  first  phase 
of  the  University  of  Florida  Study.  The  first  area.  Leadership  Prac- 

V 

tices,  was  selected  by  this  investigator  and  the  problem  of  this  study 
may  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  we  identify  the  behaviors  of  a school  principal? 

2.  Can  an  instrument  be  developed  that  elicits  from  the 
school  principal  responses  which  describe  his  actual 
behaviors? 

3.  Can  an  instrument  be  developed  that  will  enable  future 
investigators  to  determine  a principal's  behaviors  in  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time  ? 

The  following  assumptions  were  made: 

1.  The  behavior  manifested  by  a school  principal  may  be 
observed,  recorded, and  categorized. 

2.  Numerous  key  situations  exist  in  which  a principal's 
behaviors  are  revealed. 

3.  The  behaviors  of  school  principals  are  divergent. 

4.  Certain  patterns  of  behavior  of  school  principals  exist. 

5.  The  principal,  as  the  official  leader  of  the  school,  is 
in  a position  to  exert  wider  influence  in  the  school  than 
any  other  individual. 

6.  A group  of  impartial  investigators,  intensively  studying 
the  behaviors  of  a school  principal,  cam  ascertain 
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reality  to  a relatively  high  degree. 

In  the  process  of  seeking  answers  to  the  major  questions,  it 

was  necessary  to  explore  the  following  specific  problems: 

— 

1.  What  practices  or  behaviors  are  we  seeking?  Are  we 
concerned  with  every  activity  in  the  daily  life  of  a school 
principal?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  practices  we  are 
seeking? 

2.  Are  we  concerned  with  a limited  number  of  behaviors  or 
is  there  a need  for  an  extensive  study  of  principals  who 
cannot  be  observed  directly? 

3.  How  can  we  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  behaviors  we 
discover  are  exhaustive? 

4.  What  type  of  instrument  or  method  can  serve  best  to 
divulge  the  behaviors  of  school  principals  and  do  so 
in  a relatively  brief  period  of  time  ? 

5.  Who  shall  respond  to  the  instrument  used  for  studying  the 
behavioisof  a school  principal?  Is  the  principal  in  a 
better  position  to  perceive  his  behaviors  than  members 
of  his  faculty? 

6.  How  can  future  investigators  be  aided  in  discovering  and 
distinguishing  between  the  behavior  patterns  of  school 


principals? 
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Related  Research 

Very  little  research  relating  to  the  major  problem  of  instru- 
ment development  was  available.  Specifically,  Seeman's^  study  was 
the  only  one  encountered  in  which  an  instrument  was  developed  with  a 
purpose  of  ascertaining  an  individual's  behavior. 

This  study  was  similar  to  the  writer's  in  that  both  dealt  with 
devising  instruments  used  to  ascertain  leadership  behaviors  of  edu- 
cators. Both  focused  upon  four  status  leaders.  Seeman  studied  the 
ways  of  working  of  the  school  superintendent.  This  study  attempted  to 
devise  an  instrument  which  would  determine  the  working  patterns  of 
school  principals. 

In  Seeman' s*  study,  four  dimensions  of  behavior,  based  upon 
stated  hypotheses,  were  employed.  Change,  communication,  dorrii- 
nation,  and  separatism  represented  dimensions  (relationships)  to  be 
explored  by  behavior  scaled  instruments.  Items  were  composed  as  a 
result  of  interviews  conducted  with  school  leaders  and  were  assigned 
to  dimension  classification  on  a priori  grounds. 

The  methodology  in  this  study  differs  from  Seeman's  in  that 
dimensions  were  not  employed  and  tested  but  were  to  be  arrived  at  by 

3 

Melvin  Seeman,  "A  Status  Factor  Approach  to  Leadership,  " 
Unpublished  Report,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Personnel  Research  Board, 

Ohio  State  University,  1950  (mimeographed). 

**Ibid.  , pp.  5-8. 
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the  empirical  approach;  it  differs  further  to  the  extent  that  instrument 
development  was  not  viewed  in  this  study  as  one  where  items  would  be 
composed  within  the  limitations  of  interviewing, 

ther  research  of  aid  in  furthering  the  progress  of  this  study 
will  be  introduced  where  it  pertains  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  Type  of  Instrument  Sought 

The  goal  of  developing  an  instrument  to  be  used  to  ascertain 
a school  principal's  behavior  pattern  raised  such  questions  as: 

1.  How  can  we  best  learn  of  the  behaviors  of  a school 
principal?  •V? 

2.  What  type  of  instrument  will  perform  this  task  most 
efficiently? 

Ros$-*  has  stated  that  the  best  means  of  measurement  is  a 
direct  one  and,  if  one  wishes  to  learn  how  an  individual  behaves,  he 
should  seek  this  directly  and  not  employ  indirect  means  (e.  g. , mea- 
sure attitudes  or  values). 

..i*" 

In  seeking  the  type  of  instrument  that  would  most  efficiently 
perform  this  task,  the  following  possibilities  were  explored: 

1.  Shall  the  instrument  be  an  oral  interview  or  a written  form? 

On  empirical  grounds,  it  was  decided  that  a written  form  was 

^C.  C.  Ross,  Measurement  in  Today's  Schools,  p.  76,  New 
York:  Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,  1947. 
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more  expedient  due  to  the  fact  that  a future  investigator  would  be  unable 
to  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  interviewing  a large  number  of  prin- 
cipals in  the  second  year's  phase  of  the  University  of  Florida  Study. 

2.  Shall  the  written  form  be  an  objective  or  essay  (open- 
ended)  type  of  instrument? 

It  was  decided  that  the  essay  type,  while  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  respondent  freedom  in  describing  his  behavior, 
would  be  undesirable  in  other  ways.  Essay  form  responses  would  re- 
quire much  time  to  categorize  and  require  interpretations  on  the  part 
of  both  the  respondent  and  the  investigator.  A well -prepared  objective 
type  of  instrument  could  eliminate  this  problem. 

3.  What  type  of  objective  form  will  serve  the  purpose  best? 

The  true-false  type  of  form  was  rejected  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  behaviors  that  could  be  exhibited  by  all  principals  in  any 
given  situation  were  numerous.  Attempts  to  phrase  each  question  as 
a situation  and  a behavior  for  a true-false  response  would  result  in  an 
exceedingly  lengthy  instrument. 

The  fill-in  or  completion  types  were  rejected  because  of  the 
problem  of  interpretation.  Any  open-ended  type  of  response  would  re- 
quire the  judgments  of  an  investigator  and  utilize  much  time  for  cate- 
gorizing responses. 

The  multiple  choice  type  of  instrument  was  selected.  It  was 
felt  that  a presentation  of  each  situation,  followed  by  a group  of  all 
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possible  behavior,  would  serve  the  purpose  best.  This  form  would 
save  time  and  simplify  the  problem  of  interpretation  for  both  the  re- 
spondent and  the  investigator. 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Study 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  research  staff,  the  decision  was 
reached  to  seek  behaviors  by  means  of  exploring  selected  key  situ- 
ations. Tyler's  design  for  evaluating  behavior  was  followed: 

All  methods  of  evaluating  human  behavior  involve  four 
technical  problems:  defining  the  behavior  to  be  evaluated,  deter- 
mining the  situations  in  which  it  is  to  be  expressed,  developing 
a record  of  the  behavior  which  takes  place  in  these  situations, 
and  evaluating  the  recorded  behavior.  6 

The  study  consisted  of  four  major  phases:  determining  the 
key  situations  where  the  practices  or  behaviors  of  school  principals 
would  be  revealed;  discovering  the  kinds  of  behaviors  existent  in  these 
situations;  determining  the  reality  of  the  behaviors  of  four  school 
principals;  and  testing  the  instrument  for  validity. 

The  initial  determination  of  key  situations  was  accomplished 
by  the  thinking  of  a group  of  judges.  The  situations  were  analyzed 
and  expanded  by  a class  of  graduate  students,  limited  by  a set  of  cri- 
teria acceptable  to  the  research  staff,  tested  with  five  school  principals, 
examined  during  the  stages  of  instrument  development  by  the  research 

^Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Constructing  Achievement  Tests,  p.  92, 

Ohio  State  University:  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1934. 
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staff,  and  revised  further  in  accordance  with  evidence  furnished  by 
respondents  to  the  instrument  as  it  was  developed. 

The  possible  behaviors  existent  in  the  situations  were  dis- 
covered through  responses  to  the  situations  (presented  as  questions) 
from  four  cooperating  principals  and  through  responses  from  a larger 
sampling  of  ninety  principals  located  in  other  sections  of  the  state  and 
nation.  A listing  of  all  possible  responses  was  sought.  All  behaviors 
described  by  the  principals  who  responded  were  included. 

In  order  to  test  the  responses  to  the  instrument  for  validity 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  actual  behaviors  of  respondents  in 
the  situations  presented.  This  was  achieved  through  an  intensive 
study  of  four  principals  in  their  schools  and  communities  by  the  re- 
search team.  The  investigators  spent  a major  portion  of  the  school 
year  observing  and  recording  the  activities  of  the  principals,  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents  in  their  interactions  with  one  another.  In  addition 
to  observations,  school  personnel  cooperated  by  submitting  to  inter- 
views and  responding  to  questionnaires  about  their  activities  and  ob- 
servations of  the  activities  of  others.  Interviews  were  both  non-direc- 
tive  and  structured.  Questionnaires  employed  were  both  open-ended 


1 A non-directive  interview  differs  from  a structured  one  in 
that  the  interviewee  determines  the  content  of  discussion  with  the 
former  technique;  the  questions  are  prepared  prior  to  using  the 
latter. 
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and  directed.  (During  the  initial  period  of  the  year's  study  the  in- 
vestigators concentrated  most  of  their  efforts  on  securing  information 
about  the  principal's  behavior.  Their  later  efforts  were  directed 
toward  their  respective,  individual  goals.  This  resulted  in  a vast  ac- 
cumulation of  data  relating  to  the  problem  of  this  study.  ) 

The  research  files,  containing  the  information  secured  by  all 
seven  investigators  in  the  four  schools,  provided  a wealth  of  data  for 
cross-checking  the  reliability  of  the  behaviors  of  the  principals.  The 
investigator  was  able  to  categorize  the  information  relating  to  the  be- 
haviors and  secure  ample  evidence  to  attest  to  what  constituted  reality. 
The  evidence  presented  as  case  studies  in  Chapter  IV  was  utilized  to 

k 

establish  the  extent  to  which  the  principals  and  selected  teachers  were 
capable  of  responding  accurately  to  the  instrument  after  it  was  devel- 
oped. 

Reality,  however,  constituted  but  one  aspect  of  validity.  A 
second  type  of  validity  was  sought  by  attempting  to  insure  that  respon- 
dents would  be  able  to  describe  accurately  their  behaviors  in  each  situ- 
ation presented  to  them,  i.  e.  Did  the  behaviors  presented  in  each  situ- 
ation include  all  actions  principals  might  take?  Were  principals  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  behaviors  described  in  each  situation? 

^Open-ended  questionnaires  permit  respondents  complete 
freedom  in  answering  questions;  the  directed  types  limit  respondents 
to  one  of  a limited  number  of  answers. 
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The  second  type  of  validity  was  established  by  two  methods: 

(1)  securing  descriptions  of  possible  behaviors  from  a nation-wide 
sampling  of  principals  and  including  all  behaviors  mentioned  so  that 
the  list  of  responses  would  be  exhaustive,  (2)  and  administering  the 
final  instrument  to  a number  of  principals  who  were  not  previously  in- 
volved to  determine  the  distribution  of  their  behaviors  in  each  situation. 

A third  type  of  validity  was  that  of  testing  the  instrument  in 
a school  in  which  the  research  team  had  not  worked.  The  four  school- 
communities  studied  intensively  were  ones  in  which  the  research  team 
had  established  rapport  with  personnel  as  its  first  step  in  the  year's 
study.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  instrument  was  being  developed  for  use 
in  a second  year's  study  with  school  personnel  who  would  not  be  well 
known  to  investigators,  it  was  believed  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  instrument  would  be  of  use  in  a school -community 
administering  situation  in  which  rapport  had  not  been  established. 

In  a broad  sense,  the  methods  employed  in  the  study  revolved 
about  three  phases:  the  intensive  study  of  the  behaviors  of  four  prin- 
cipals in  four  school -communities;  the  extensive  study  of  the  behaviors 
of  ninety  principals  elsewhere  in  Florida  and  in  other  states  in  the 
nation;  and,  testing  the  results  of  data  obtained  in  both  phases  for 
validity. 
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The  Sampling  for  the  Intensive  Study 
Six  factors  were  considered  in  determining  the  sample  for  the 
intensive  study.  They  were:  length  of  employment  of  the  principal, 

number  of  schools,  school  size,  grade  levels,  community  ’ type"  and 

/ 

location,  and  faculty  acceptance. 

It  was  decided  to  study  principals  who  had  been  employed  in 

V l • r ' / 

their  schools  for  at  least  a two-year  period.  The  inclusion  of  a new, 

;’/<V 

or  relatively  new,  principal  would  have  introduced  a variable  factor 
which  would  interfere  with  the  attempt  to  discern  the  extent  of  a prin- 
cipal's influence  on  school  operation. 

Only  four  schools  were  used.  It  was  felt  that,  to  increase  the 
number  beyond  four,  would  adversely  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation secured.  Four  schools  of  different  types  and  sizes  would 
provide  an  adequate  test  of  validity  of  answers  secured. 

The  considerations  of  sizes  and  types  of  schools  led  to  the 
following  selections: 

1.  Two  schools  included  grades  one  through  twelve.  One 
possessed  a student  enrollment  of  706,  and  the  other  368. 

2.  A third  school  was  a secondary  school  containing  grades 
seven  through  twelve  and  possessed  a student  enrollment 
of  eight  hundred. 

3.  The  fourth  school  was  an  elementary  school  terminating 
with  a seventh  grade  and  possessing  an  enrollment  of  706. 
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The  communities,  from  which  the  schools  drew  their  students, 
were  highly  divergent.  One  was  an  area  with  a transient  population  near 
an  urban  center;  a second  was  a rural,  farm  community;  a third  was 
located  in  a residential  district  near  a university;  and  the  fourth  was  a 
Negro  community.  The  communities  were  located  in  three  counties. 

The  last  factor  entering  into  the  selection  was  school  person- 

V 

nel's  acceptance  of  the  research  team.  Facility  members  of  the 
University's  college  of  education  either  knew,  personally,  the  school 
principal  and  members  of  his  staff  or  had  worked  with  them  in  a pro- 
fessional capacity.  The  research  staff  believed  that  the  previous 
relationships  would  be  an  aid  to  the  investigators  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  tasks. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  limitations  were  agreed  upon: 

1.  The  study  of  all  principals  was  limited  to  that  behavior  ex- 
hibited in  the  interactions  between  principal  and  students,  principal  and 
teachers,  and  principal  and  community  members  most  directly  involved 

• Tft1.  . 

in  the  school  program. 

2.  Due  to  the  design  of  the  University  of  Florida  Study,  a lim- 
itation was  imposed  on  this  study  of  making  no  attempt  to  discover  or 
identify  patterns  of  leadership  beyond  recommending  methods  by  which 
discovery  or  identity  could  be  accomplished.  The  process  of 
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identifying  behavior  patterns  would  be  included  in  the  second  year's 
phase  when  an  investigator  will  determine  the  existent  patterns  after 
administering  the  instrument  to  a county-wide  group  of  principals. 

3.  The  research  staff,  in  its  desire  to  prevent  value  judgments 
from  inhibiting  the  determination  of  behavior  patterns,  limited  this 
study  to  deriving  behaviors  without  ordering  or  scaling  them.  In  the 
event  that  some  scaling  process  should  prove  to  be  of  need  for  the  pur- 
•.  pose  of  identifying  behavior  patterns  in  the  second  year's  phase,  it 
would  be  applied  at  that  time.  The  design,  at  the  time  it  emerged, 
called  for  using  the  results  of  the  instruments  developed  by  the  other 
investigators  as  a means  of  evaluating  the  behavior  patterns  of  school 
principals.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  the  third  year's  phase  of 
study. 

Definitions 

Some  words  or  terms  that  may  reveal  meanings  other  than 
those  intended  in  this  writing  are  listed  below: 

Behavior.  Any  conduct,  action,  or  practice  exhibited  by  an 
individual. 

Pattern  of  Behavior.  The  summation  of  the  courses  of  action 
followed  by  an  individual  in  selected  situations. 

Key  situation.  A situation  involving  the  school  principal  where- 
in his  behavior  is  thought  to  influence  the  human  relations,  pupil  achieve- 
ment, program  development,  community  relations,  and  teacher 
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activities  of  the  school. 

Profile.  A charted  record  of  a principal's  behavior  in  key 
situations. 

Check  List.  A multiple  choice  type  of  questionnaire  that 
presents  a respondent  with  a group  of  possible  answers  to  each  question 
from  which  he  can  make  a selection. 


CHAPTER  II 


DETERMINING  THE  SITUATIONS 
A.  Overview 

As  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Tyler's1  approach  to 
evaluating  behavior  was  employed  to  help  chart  the  design  of  this  study. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  how  the  first  two  steps 
(defining  the  behavior  and  determining  the  situations  in  which  it  is  to 
be  expressed)  were  applied.  Greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
second  step. 

1.  Defining  the  behavior. 

The  relationship  between  the  definitions  of  behavior  and  key 
situations  revealed  that  the  behavior  sought  encompassed  a school 
principal's  conduct,  action,  or  practices  in  those  situations  wherein 
human  relations,  pupil  achievement,  program  development,  commu- 
nity relations,  and  teacher  activities  were  most  likely  to  be  influenced. 

2.  Determining  the  situations. 

Key  situations  were  determined  by  securing  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  decisive  behavior  of  principals  from  authorities  and  check- 
ing them  against  the  opinion  of  a graduate  class  in  supervision, 

^yler,  0£.  cit. , p.  92. 
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descriptions  of  their  behavior  by  ninety  principals,  and  the  intensive 
study  of  the  behavior  of  four  principals. 

B.  Situations 

The  initial  attempt  to  arrive  at  a universe  of  key  situations 
was  the  point  at  which  this  study  assumed  characteristics  unique  to  the 
overall  Kellogg  Project  at  the  University  of  Florida.  A sub-committee 
of  the  research  staff  devised  a tentative  list  of  key  situations  pertaining 
to  the  principal  and  his  ways  of  working  with  teachers,  pupils,  and 
community  members.  The  investigator,  as  a member  of  the  committee, 
was  one  of  five  to  aid  in  the  initial  stage  of  this  study.  A reproduction 
of  the  essentials  of  the  sub-committee  report  follows: 

KELLOGG  LEADERSHIP  STUDY 
Sub -Committee  on  "WAYS  OF  WORKING 
Key  Situations 

forming  the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings 
teaching  attendance  checks 
selection  of  new  teachers 
working  with  teachers  having  a difficulty 
way  principal  participates  in  faculty  meetings 
decisions  about  policy  and  program  change 
work  of  teacher  committees 


1.  Teachers  a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
g- 


1)  functions  of  committees 
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2.  Pupils 


2)  determining  membership 

3)  working  with  a committee 

4)  treatment  of  committee  reports 

5)  implementation  of  decisions 

6)  division  of  work 

7)  moment  of  decision 

h.  rewards  and  punishments 

i.  division  of  extra  class  activity 

j.  schedule  making 

k.  budget  making 

l.  policy  vs.  expediency 

m.  sharing  information 

1)  from  superintendent 

2)  from  teacher  groups 

3)  routine  announcements 

n.  accessibility  of  principal  to  teachers 

o.  treatment  of  teacher  suggestions 

p.  sharing  office  facilities  and  services 

q.  censorship  of  teacher -pupil  reports 

r.  use  of  consultants 

a.  discipline 

b.  planning  with  pupils 

c.  participation  of  pupils 
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3. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


g- 


h. 


i. 

j. 

Community  a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


g- 


h. 


i. 


j. 


k. 


making  school  facilities  available 

pupil -parent  conference 

pupil -teacher  conference 

pupil -pupil  conference 

rule  establishment 

treatment  of  pupil  suggestions 

personal  relationship  with  pupils 

relationships  with  P.  T.  A. 

office  staff  attitude  and  orientation 

treatment  of  parents  whose  children  are  in  difficulty 

community  speeches 

community  participation  and  planning  in  school 

community  participation  and  planning  out  of  school 

par ent-teacher -principal  conferences 

publicity  releases 

dealing  with  pressure  groups 

dealing  with  personal  opposition 

elections  and  issues 


With  this  foundation,  a supervision  class  at  the  University  of 
Florida  added  key  situations  overlooked  by  the  sub -committee.  The  class 
reviewed  the  tentative  list  and  suggested  the  inclusion  of  the  following: 


1.  Teachers 


2. 


3. 


s. 

t. 

u. 

V. 

w. 

Pupils  k. 

1. 

m. 

Community  1. 

m. 

n. 

o. 


who  the  principal  eats  lunch  with 
class  visitations 
orientation  of  new  teachers 
dealing  with  teacher  opposition 
faculty  splits 

participation  by  principal  in  pupil  activities 

use  of  student  talent  and  labor 

sending  for  pupils 

reporting  to  parents 

social  clique  problems 

use  of  school  facilities 

use  of  students  in  the  community 


This  listing  of  situations  was  appraised  and  accepted  by  the  re- 
search staff  for  initiating  the  study  of  the  behaviors  of  each  principal  in 
the  four  schools.  The  listing  was  not  conceived  of  as  all-inclusive  and 
considerable  observation  and  informal  interviewing  were  utilized  in  the 
intensive  study  of  the  schools,  both  preceding  and  superceding  any 
structured  attempts  to  secure  information  about  the  behaviors  of  prin- 
cipals. 


The  listing  of  situations  served  two  purposes.  It  moved  the 
study  from  observing  generalities  to  observing  specifics  in  the  behaviors 
of  principals.  Furthermore,  it  formed  the  basis  for  developing  a 
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structured  interview  which  was  used  in  the  development  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

The  situations  were  used  by  the  research  team  to  phrase  fifty- 
seven  questions.  The  following  questions  formed  the  basis  of  a struc- 
tured interview  with  the  four  principals  studied  intensively; 

STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  (FORM  A) 

1.  How  is  the  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings?  What  do  you  do? 

2.  How  do  you  know  if  a teacher  is  in  the  building?  Where? 

3.  How  are  new  teachers  selected? 

4.  What  do  you  do  with  a teacher  who  comes  to  you  with  a problem? 

5.  Do  you  have  any  specific  techniques  for  discovering  teacher 

difficulties?  If  so,  do  you  try  to  do  anything  about  these? 

6.  How  do  you  participate  in  a faculty  meeting? 

7.  How  do  you  work  with  teacher  committees? 

8.  Is  there  a well-recognized  system  of  social  control  in  your  faculty? 

How  important  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  system? 
What  is  the  principal’s  role  in  this  system  ? How  is  merito- 
rious achievement  recognized? 

9.  How  are  teachers  assigned  extra  class  activity? 

10.  How  is  the  school  schedule  formulated? 

How  is  the  school  budget  determined? 

11.  Do  circumstances  ever  demand  that  you  ignore  established  school 
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policy? 

12.  How  do  you  disseminate  information  from: 

a.  Superintendent's  office? 

b.  Teacher  groups? 

c.  Your  office? 

13.  In  your  own  schedule,  how  do  you  make  yourself  accessible  to 

teachers? 

14.  How  do  you  treat  teacher  suggestions? 

15.  What  use  do  you  make  of  consultants? 

1 6.  How  do  you  reconcile  faculty  conflicts  ? 

17.  What  do  you  regard  your  social  relationship  with  the  faculty  to  be? 

18.  For  what  reasons  do  you  visit  the  classroom? 

19.  How  do  you  orientate  new  teachers? 

20.  How  do  you  react  to  teacher  opposition? 

21.  Who  makes  decisions  about  school  policies? 

22.  Who  makes  decisions  about  program  change? 

23.  How  are  functions  of  committees  determined? 

24.  How  is  committee  membership  determined?  Who  decides  who 

will  be  on  what  committee  ? 

25.  What  is  done  with  committee  reports? 

26.  How  are  policies  carried  out? 

27.  When  does  a committee  know  that  it  is  ready  to  make  a decision? 

28.  What  division  of  work  is  made  in  committees? 
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29.  Can  the  principal  edit,  modify,  or  veto  reports  of  teacher  or  pupil 

groups? 

30.  Who  may  use  what  office  facilities  and  services? 

31.  What  disciplinary  procedures  are  used  with  pupils?  What  is  the 

principal' 8 responsibility? 

32.  Under  what  circumstances  do  pupils  participate  in  planning?  Does 

the  principal  ever  plan  with  pupils? 

33.  What  activities  do  the  principal  and  pupils  share? 

34.  What  school  facilities  are  available  to  pupils  for  non-class  pur- 

poses? Who  decides?  Who  has  veto  power? 

35.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  participate  in  pupil -parent  con- 

ferences? Pupil-teacher  conferences?  Pupil-pupil  confer- 
ences? 

36.  To  what  extent  and  how  do  you  work  with  pupils  in  the  establish- 

ment of  rule 8? 

37.  How  do  you  consider  and  deal  with  pupil  suggestions? 

38.  What  do  you  consider  your  role  to  be  in  your  personal  relation- 

ships with  pupils? 

39.  What  is  your  policy  regarding  visitation  by  former  students  of  the 

school? 

40.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  the  function  of  the  P.  T.  A.  ? To 

what  extent  do  you  participate  in  P.  T.  A.  activities? 

41.  What  part  does  the  office  staff  play  in  community  relations?  How 
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do  you  prepare  your  staff  for  this  ? 

42.  What  procedures  are  followed  in  working  with  parents  whose 

children  are  in  difficulty? 

43.  What  is  your  policy  regarding  the  acceptance  of  speech-making 

opportunities? 

44.  To  what  extent  do  you  encourage  community  participation  and 

planning  in  the  school  ? 

45.  To  what  degree  do  you  participate  in  community  affairs? 

46.  Under  what  circum stances  do  you  participate  in  parent -teacher 

conferences? 

47.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  release  of  school  publicity? 

48.  How  do  you  deal  witk  special  interest  groups  who  attempt  to  in- 

fluence the  school  program? 

49.  How  do  you  deal  with  personal  opposition  if  it  develops  in  the 

community? 

50.  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in  electioxsfor  persons?  Issues? 

51.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  contact  parents?  By  what  means 

is  this  done? 

52.  How  do  you  deal  with  social  clubs  that  may  exist  in  the  school? 

53.  What  school  facilities  are  made  available  to  the  community? 

54.  How  do  students  participate  in  community  activities  during  school 

hours.? 


55.  How,  and  under  what  circumstances,  do  you  communicate  with 
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the  central  office? 

56.  How  do  you  protect  teachers  from  outside  pressures? 

(cite  examples) 

57.  What  other  questions  might  be  asked? 

C.  Development  of  Situations 

The  following  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  presentation  of 
the  situations  in  Form  A: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  principals  to  the  questions  con- 

tained in  the  structured  interview. 

2.  Group  meetings  of  the  research  team  resulting  in  suggestions  for 

changes  of,  deletions  of,  or  additions  to  the  existing  key 
situations.  (The  research  team  observed  and  participated  in 
the  interviewing  process. ) 

3.  An  analysis,  question  by  question,  of  the  structured  interview  with 

a 

the  four  principals  in  addition  to  a similar  analysis  with  a fifth 
principal  who  was  not  involved  in  the  study.  (The  principals 
were  asked  to  discuss  how  they  interpreted  each  question. 
Where  their  interpretations  were  at  variance  with  the  intent 
of  the  questions,  they  were  asked  to  suggest  changes  in 
presentation. 

This  process  of  developing  key  situations  was  aided  by  the 


establishment  of  the  following  set  of  criteria: 
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1.  Commonality.  Does  this  situation  present  itself  in  all  schools? 

2.  Frequency.  Does  this  situation  occur  frequently  enough  to  permit 

direct  observation  by  researchers  or  allow  for  simple  recall 
by  individuals  connected  with  the  operation  of  a school? 

3.  Cruciality.  Is  this  situation  of  such  significance  that  it  affects  the 

operation  of  a school? 

4.  Variability  of  execution.  Is  this  situation  one  whereby  behaviors 

associated  with  it  are  likely  to  be  distinguishable  among 
principals  ? 

5.  Involvement  of  others.  Does  this  situation  involve  the  interaction 

of  two  or  more  people? 

6.  Clarity  of  intent.  Is  the  intent  clear  in  the  presentation  of  this 

situation? 

7.  Expression  of  behavior.  Does  the  presentation  of  this  situation 

lend  itself  to  an  expression  of  behavior? 

The  analysis  of  responses  from  the  four  principals  and  criti- 
cisms by  the  research  team  and  the  principals  consulted  revealed  the 
following  examples  of  needs  to  improve  the  presentation  of  key  situ- 
ations (see  Form  A in  Appendix  A): 

1.  Some  questions  were  not  clear  as  to  intent,  (e.  g. , numbers  8,  28) 

2.  Some  questions  were  not  indices  of  behavior,  (e.  g.  , numbers 

34,  40) 

3.  Some  questions  were  almost  certain  to  elicit  similar  types  of 
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response  from  principals,  (e.  g.  , numbers  29,  39) 

4.  Some  questions  were  not  specific  enough,  (e.  g. , numbers  4,  42) 

The  critical  process  resulted  in  bringing  about  changes  in  the 

key  situations.  Some  examples  follow  (cf.  Forms  A and  B in  Appendi- 

** 

ces  A and  B,  respectively): 

1.  Number  8 (see  Form  A)  proved  difficult  for  principals  to  inter- 

pret. Two  of  the  four  principals  completely  misunderstood 
the  purpose  of  the  question.  The  separation  and  rephrasing 
of  the  situations  achieved  the  desired  effect  (see  Form  B; 

Part  I;  18,  19). 

2.  Number  40  (see  Form  A)  provided  two  situations,  one  of  which 

sought  principal  opinion  rather  than  behavior.  It  was  not 
important,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  to  secure  the  prin- 
cipal's views  on  P.  T.  A.  functions.  It  was  of  significance 
to  determine  how  he  actually  used  his  P.  T.  A.  The  desire 
to  secure  this  information,  in  addition  to  determining  his  be- 
havior regarding  personal  attendance  at  P.  T,  A.  meetings, 
re  stilted  in  two  situations,  slightly  altered  in  phraseology 
(see  Form  B;  Part  IV;  11,  12). 

3.  Number  29  (see  Form  A)  was  judged  by  the  principals  and  research 

team  as  a question  that  might  too  easily  be  responded  to  by 
simple  affirmative.  All  principals  possess  a legal  power  to 
veto  reports  from  teacher  and  pupil  groups.  It  was  decided  to 
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seek  this  behavior  in  a less  direct  manner  by  eliminating  the 
word  "veto"  from  situational  context  and  treating  teacher  and 
pupil  groups  as  separate  entities  (see  Form  B;  Part  II,  20; 
Part  HI,  13). 

4.  Number  4 (see  Form  A)  was  considered  vague  and  overgeneralized 
by  the  principals.  Each  suggested  that  the  type  of  behavior  ex- 
hibited by  a principal  varied  with  the  type  of  problem  present- 
ed by  an  individual  teacher.  In  order  to  isolate  specific  situ- 
ations and  the  possible  behaviors  resulting,  the  research  files 
were  consulted.  It  was  decided  to  present  six  situations  deal- 
ing with  recurrent  individual  teacher  problems  (see  Form  B; 
Part  I;  4-9). 

A third  test  of  the  key  situations  that  should  be  included  was 
secured  by  an  analysis  of  the  responses  of  ninety  principals  to  Form  B. 
The  items  were  presented  in  an  open-ended  questionnaire.  Analysis  of 
the  replies  revealed  the  following  changes  should  be  made  in  Form  B: 

1.  The  combining  of  two  questions  where  most  principals  responded 

with  similar  behaviors  to  each  (see  Form  B;  Part  III;  11,  12). 
Almost  all  principals  who  responded2  revealed  the  same  be- 
havior in  their  attempts  to  discover  what  their  teachers  are 
teaching  and  the  methods  that  their  teachers  employ. 

2.  Deleting  a question,  the  responses  to  which  revealed  behaviors  too 

2See  Chapter  III  for  the  data  pertaining  to  the  sample  of  prin- 
cipals responding  to  Form  B. 
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numerous  for  classification  (see  Form  B;  Part  III;  16).  The 
use  of  student  talent  or  labor  in  school  was  not  only  inter- 
preted differently  by  principals  but,  when  understood,  revealed 
too  numerous  a group  of  responses  per  principal  for  purposes 
of  distinguishing  future  categories  of  possible  behaviors. 

3.  Deleting  a question  that  failed  to  elicit  behavior  responses  (see 

Form  B;  Part  IV;  9).  The  purposes  of  the  principal  in  con- 
tacting parents  dealt  with  motivation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
behavior. 

4,  Adding  a question,  the  behaviors  for  which  were  revealed  by  extra- 

neous responses  to  other  questions.  This  was  employed  only 
where  a review  of  the  research  files  indicated  that  the  new 
question  represented  a situation  that  satisfied  the  criteria 
(see  Form  C;  72). 

One  additional  change  of  significance,  in  presenting  the  situ- 
ations in  the  final  form,  was  necessitated  by  the  increased  awareness, 
as  the  research  progressed,  that  two  situations  bore  little  in  the  way 
of  application  to  elementary  schools  (see  Form  C;  85,  86).  Although 
exceptions  may  exist,  problems  involving  future  education  and  vocation 
as  well  as  problems  pertaining  to  student  social  cliques  are  rarely  met 
in  elementary  schools.  It  was  decided  that  in  spite  of  the  desire  for 
a more  uniform  instrument  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  weigh  these  situ- 
ations equally  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  principals. 
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Therefore,  they  have  been  presented  as  situations  to  be  responded  to 
by  school  principals  whose  upper  grades  include  the  twelfth. 

As  a final  appraisal  of  situations  presented  in  the  final  form, 
two  additional  criteria  were  applied: 

1 . The  phrasing  of  each  question  must  be  such  as  to  eliminate 
or  minimize  the  onus  of  'good ‘ or  "bad1’  or  signify  that  the  researcher 
placed  value  judgments  on  responses. 

2.  Each  question  must  approach  a specific  type  of  situation 
while  attempting  to  maintain  the  identity  of  general  or  "most  usual" 
behavior  in  that  situation.  The  purpose  of  specificity  was  to  aid  the 
respondent)  general  behavior  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  identity 
of  the  key  situation. 

Form  C,  the  third  revision  of  the  key  situations,  hypothesized 
and  tested  against  the  behaviors  of  four  principals  and  the  written 
responses  of  ninety  principals  became  the  basis  of  the  final  instrument. 

D.  Summary 

It  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  preliminary  and  final 
forms,  that  the  number  of  key  situations  was  not  constant.  The  presen- 
tation of  situations  in  each  of  the  forms  — fifty-seven  in  "A,  " 121  in 
"B,  " and  eighty-six  in  "C"  (see  Forms  A,  B,  and  C in  .appendices  A,  B, 
and  C,  respectively)  --  were  devised  and  altered  upon  bases  described 
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in  this  chapter. 

The  result,  in  effect,  has  been  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a universe 
of  key  situations  involving  a school  principal  and  those  with  whom  he 
interacts.  A more  elaborate  discussion  of  the  empirical  approach 
employed  in  the  development  of  the  instrument  is  presented  in  the 
chapter  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  III 


DETERMINING  THE  POSSIBLE  BEHAVIORS 

A.  Overview 

The  first  phase  of  instrument  construction,  viz. , determining 
the  situations  to  be  presented,  was  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  The  second 
phase  of  construction,  viz.  , determining  the  possible  responses,  will  be 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Two  goals  were  sought  in  determining  the  possible  responses: 
to  procure  an  exhaustive  group  of  behaviors  for  each  situation,  and  to 
prepare  a set  of  responses  to  each  key  situation  which  would  distinguish 
among  the  individuals  marking  each  key  situation. 

The  instrument  was  developed  in  three  steps,  viz.  , a structured 
interview,  an  open-ended  questionnaire,  and  a check  list  (cf.  Forms  A, 

B,  and  C in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively).  The  previous 
chapter  explained  the  construction  of  the  structured  interview  and  itB 
transition  toward  the  open-ended  questionnaire.  This  chapter  will  ex- 
plain more  about  the  construction  of  the  questionnaire  and  its  transition 
toward  the  check  list. 

B.  Construction  of  the  Open-Ended  Questionnaire 

The  structured  interview  was  designed,  primarily,  to  help  de- 
termine and  develop  the  key  situations.  The  responses  to  this  form, 
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however,  revealed  the  behaviors  of  a few  principals.  In  order  to  devel- 
op a check  list  that  any  principal  could  respond  to,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  universe  of  behaviors  that  applied  to  each  of  the  key 
situations.  In  order  to  secure  descriptions  of  these  behaviors  it  was 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  local,  intensive  phase  of  the  study.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  investigator,  with  the  aid  of  the  structured  inter- 
view, the  research  file  data  of  the  four  schools  under  study,  and  select- 
ed personnel  at  the  University  of  Florida,  proceeded  to  develop  an  open- 
ended  instrument,  (Form  B)  to  be  distributed  to  school  principals  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  situations  (questions)  used  were  discussed  in 
Chapter  II. 

The  medium  of  communication  for  the  open-ended  form  differed 
from  that  of  the  interview.  In  the  interview,  the  problems  of  the  intent 
of  the  questions  and  interpretive  variation  of  respondents  were  met  by 
oral  exchange  between  interviewer  and  interviewee.  No  such  communi- 
cation could  be  established  through  a mailed  questionnaire.  The  problem 
was  met  by  an  analysis  of  the  responses  from  the  principals  who  were 
interviewed. 

The  analysis  revealed  that  the  most  common  problem  was  due 
to  an  onus  of  expected  "correct,  " "ideal, " or  "textbook"  answers.  To 
overcome  this,  the  writer,  his  chairman,  and  the  research  coordinator 
agreed  upon  the  need  to  reword  each  question  so  as  to  focus  on  personal 
and/or  specific  responses.  Some  samples  of  rewordings  follow: 
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(a)  The  question,  "How  are  new  teachers  selected?",  was  not 
as  personally  directed  as  it  might  have  been.  It  was 
changed  to,  "What  is  your  procedure  in  the  selection  of  a 
new  teacher?"  (cf.  Form  A,3and  Form  B,  Part  I,  1). 

(b)  The  question,  "What  do  you  regard  your  social  relation- 
ship with  the  faculty  to  be?",  did  not  encourage  a response 
attesting  to  the  degree  of  in-group  relationships  experi- 
enced between  a principal  and  his  teachers  in  his  perform- 
ance of  duties.  The  attempt  at  making  the  question  more 
specific  resulted  in  a rewording  to,  1 Where  do  you  draw 
the  line  on  personal-social  relationships  during  the  school 
day?"  (cf.  Form  A,  17  and  Form  B,  Part  II,  6). 

(c)  The  most  frequent  type  of  rewording  involved  such  prefaces 

as,  How  do  you ?"  and  "What  do  you  do ?"  where 

former  questions  indicated  evasive  or  over -generalized 
behavior  responses  (see  Form  B). 

C.  Distribution  and  Analysis  of  Open-Ended  Questionnaire 
1.  The  sub-forms  and  sampling  distribution 

A review  of  the  answers  the  four  principals  gave  concerning  their 
interactions  with  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  revealed  that  a principal's 
relationships  with  the  first  named  group  could  be  viewed  in  two  ways, 
viz.  , his  behavior  relating  to  teachers  as  individuals  and  his  behavior 
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relating  to  teachers  as  groups.  This  resulted  in  the  investigator's  de- 
cision to  sub-divide  the  area  of  principal -teacher  relationships.  The 
sub-division,  while  one  that  might  have  been  applicable  to  relationships 
with  pupils  and  parents,  was  observed  to  be  less  pronounced  in  these 
areas.  Hence,  Form  B (see  Appendix  B)  was  sub-divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.,  with  individual  teachers,  with  teachers  as  groups,  with 
students,  and  with  community  members.  These  will,  hereafter,  be 
referred  to  as  the  sub-forms,  Part  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  respectively. 

Prior  to  distributing  the  open-ended  form,  all  questions  were 
reviewed  by  two  former  principals  (currently  staff  members  of  the 
University),  the  coordinator  of  the  research  project,  a secondary 
school  dean,  a secondary  school  teacher,  and  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  All  were  in  agreement  that  the  questions  would  be  understood 
by  principals  asked  to  respond  to  the  questions.  The  instrument  was 
reviewed  also  by  participating  Kellogg  Leadership  staff  members  of 
the  Southeastern  Conference. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  form,  it  was  realized  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  secure  an  adequate  number  of  returns.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  was  to  ask  each  principal  to  answer  the  questions  dealing 
with  one  area  (e.  g. , sub -form  Part  I).  The  samplings  were  distributed 
as  follows: 

a.  Thirty— eight  were  mailed  to  principals  who  are  members  of 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Twelve 
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states  and  all  areas  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  North- 
eastern Region,  were  represented. 

b.  Ninety-three  were  mailed  to  principals  in  South  Carolina. 

A state  handbook  was  utilized  for  the  selection  and  numerically  spaced 
names  were  used  as  the  basis  for  random  sampling.  Deviations  from 
the  numerically  spaced  names  were  employed  to  secure  the  names  of 
twenty-six  Negro  principals.  Deviations  were  also  employed  to  secure 
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a distribution  to  forty-two  secondary  principals,  twenty-three  elemen- 
tary principals,  and  twenty-eight  principals  of  schools  containing  both 
grade  levels.  Precautions  were  taken  to  include  principals  from  every 
county,  principals  of  small  and  large  schools,  and  to  exclude  principals 
with  faculties  consisting  of  less  than  seven  staff  members.  (The  num- 
ber was  arrived  at  arbitrarily,  and  the  restriction  was  set  due  to  the 
fact  that  numerous  situations  in  Part  II  of  Form  B involved  working 
with  faculty  groups. ) 

c.  Ninety  were  mailed  to  principals  in  Florida.  The  same 
procedure  in  selection  was  employed  as  with  the  South  Carolina  prin- 
cipals. 

d.  Seven  were  mailed  to  principals  in  four  states  by  the 

writer. 

In  each  of  the  four  distributions  mentioned  above,  an  equal 
number  of  each  of  the  four  sub-forms  of  Form  B were  randomly  select- 
ed (e.  g.  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  forms  sent  to  Florida  and  an  equal 
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per  cent  cent  to  South  Carolina  pertained  to  the  principal's  relations 
with  students  (see  Form  3,  Part  ITT). 

The  returns  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  revealed  the 
following  representations: 

a.  Twenty  responded  to  Part  I,  twenty-two  responded  to  Part 
II,  twenty-seven  responded  to  Part  III,  and  twenty -one  responded  to 
Part  IV.  This  resulted  in  a total  of  ninety  returns  from  228  forms 
distributed,  or  a return  of  39.  9%.  (The  research  files  contained  most 
of  the  behaviors  of  the  four  principals  in  the  121  situations.  In  effect, 
this  provided  four  additional  returns  for  each  of  the  four  sub-forms  of 
the  instrument.  This  evidence  appears  in  Chapter  IV.  ) 

b.  Although  respondents  were  not  required  to  reveal  their 
identities,  most  of  them  did  (81  or  90.  0%),  and  the  postmarks  on  the 
envelopes  of  the  remaining  respondents  revealed  the  geographical  rep- 
resentation of  returns.  Consistent  with  the  distribution,  most  returns 
for  each  of  the  sub-forms  were  representative  of  Florida  and  South 
Carolina.  Part  I returns  were  secured  from  seven  states;  Part  II, 
from  seven  states;  Part  III,  from  nine  states;  and  Part  IV,  from  five 
states. 


c.  Because  of  the  vague  notions  of  responding  principals  as 
to  the  sizes  of  community  populations  served  by  their  schools,  (see 
initial  data  requests  in  Form  B,  Appendix  B),  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  representation  of  community  size  from  the  returns.  The 
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fact  that  ten  respondents  failed  to  signify  their  identities,  and  that  some 
of  these  were  in  localities  where  forms  were  sent  to  both  Negro  and 
white  schools,  prevents  the  researcher  from  presenting  accurate  ac - 
counts  of  the  sources  of  all  returns.  However,  on  the  basis  of  discern- 
able  evidence,  it  is  possible  to  state  that  some  representation  from  both 
Negro  and  white  schools,  as  well  as  small  and  large  community  popu- 
lations, was  obtained. 

d.  The  returns  by  grade,  student  enrollment,  and  staff  size  is 
presented  in  Tablel  . The  evidence  reveals  that  distributions  were 
satisfactory. 

2.  Treatment  and  Refinement  of  Responses 

The  returns  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  were  analyzed 
and  it  was  revealed  that  the  number  was  adequate  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose. It  was  observed  in  recording  the  responses  from  the  ninety  prin- 
cipals that,  after  receiving  about  fifteen  returns  to  each  of  the  four  sub- 
forms (e.  g.  , Principal's  Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers), 
future  returns  almost  completely  overlapped  the  content  of  earlier  ones. 
Whereas  ninety  returns  were  acknowledged  (see  Table  I),  an  additional 
seven  were  received.  None  of  the  unrecorded  returns  furnished  added 
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information  about  the  behavioisof  principals. 

The  responses  to  each  situation  by  the  ninety  principals  were 
treated  in  two  distinct  steps.  The  steps  were: 
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a.  an  abbreviated  recording  of  the  responses  to  each  of  the 
121  situations  which  resulted  in  121  groupings  of  be- 
haviors,  1 and 

b.  analysis  to  differentiate  behaviors  within  each  grouping 
and  avoid  restatements. 

During  the  process  of  analysis  of  behavior  groupings,  each 
was  subjected  to  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Responses  must  relate  to  principal  behavior.  Exceptions 
must  be  indicative  of  a lack  of  behavior  as  ’don't  have 
one'  in  reference  to  P.  T.  A.  activities  (see  Form  C, 
Question  2,  Item  d)  or  a referral  for  action  to  others 
(see  Question  13,  Item  h). 

b.  Responses  must  be  distinguishable  within  each  grouping 
so  that  respondents  are  offered  a clear  choice.  The 
original  grouping  of  responses  relating  to  the  principal's 
behavior  after  observing  a class  included  nothing  at  the 
time;  arrange  for  a later  conference  with  the  teacher.  " 

It  was  decided  that  this  behavior  was  too  similar  to  others 
(see  Question  72,  Items  b,  d,  e)  and  was  thereby  provided 
for  elsewhere. 


*The  term  behavior  grouping  is  used  in  reference  to  all  the 
behaviors  that  apply  to  any  given,  single  question  or  situation. 
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c.  Responses  must  not  be  too  lengthy.  The  realization  that 
responding  to  the  form  was  a time  consuming  operation, 
dictated  a need  for  brevity.  Where  meaning  could  be  main- 
tained, statements  were  shortened  so  as  to  prevent  fatigue 
on  the  part  of  the  respondents. 

d.  Responses  must  not  be  arranged  in  an  order  that  might 
reveal  value  judgments.  Hence,  while  certain  groupings 
were  arranged  with  a purpose  of  lessening  the  respondent's 
consumption  of  time  (see  arrangement  of  Question  10),  no 
other  arrangements  of  behavior  groupings  were  made. 

e.  Responses  must  not  convey  a "good"  or  bad1  connotation. 
Hence,  precautions  were  made  to  limit  the  use  of  adverbs 
and  adjectives  in  refining  the  wordings. 

f.  Responses  must  not  contain  more  than  two  variables,  i.  e. , 
a response  must  contain  no  more  than  two  elements  of  be- 
havior. For  example,  a principal,  in  selecting  a new 
teacher,  may  turn  to  a personal  contact  from  a university 
for  applicants;  interview  all  who  apply;  include  his  staff's 
opinion  in  making  the  selections;  and,  as  his  basis  for 
making  the  final  decision,  weigh  such  factors  as  experience 
and  appearance.  Four  distinct  variables  must  be  dealt  with 
in  listing  such  behaviors  for  multiple  response  selection. 
These  variables,  viz.  , source  of  applications,  basis  of 
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selection,  selection  decision,  and  basis  for  decision,  all 
appeared  in  the  returns  to  the  open-ended  instrument  but, 
if  provided  for  in  the  final  form,  would  have  necessitated 
so  many  combinations  of  possibilities  that  the  final  instru- 
ment would  have  been  of  unmanageable  size.  Hence,  the 
investigator,  with  the  approval  of  the  research  staff,  de- 
cided to  limit  all  behavior  groupings  to  two  variables.  In 
the  example  discussed,  basis  for  decision  and  selection 
decision  were  the  variables  selected  (see  Appendix,  Form 
C,  Question  61). 

D.  Development  and  Improvement  of  Preliminary  Form  of 

the  Instrument 

Further  measures  were  taken  to  insure  that  a universe  of  be- 
haviors would  be  provided.  Four  resources  were  utilized  to  secure  ad- 
ditional responses:  case  studies  of  the  four  principals  studied  intensively; 
teachers  in  the  four  schools;  university  personnel  and  graduate  students; 
and  twenty-eight  principals  in  schools  within  a reasonable  radius  of  the 
university. 

The  case  studies  of  the  four  principals  (see  Chapter  IV)  revealed 
some  behaviors  different  from  those  provided  in  returns  to  the  question- 
naire. One  principal  referred  many  problem  situations  to  an  assistant. 

By  using  Form  B as  a structured  interview  with  teachers  in  the 
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four  schools,  the  investigator  was  able  to  procure  new”  behaviors. 
While  some  of  these  behaviors  were  not  those  most  frequently  employ- 
ed by  their  principals,  the  information  provided  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  additional  behaviors. 

In  addition  to  seeking  the  universe  of  behaviors,  situations 
and  behaviors  were  rearranged  to  ease  the  task  of  the  respondent.  The 
basis  for  arranging  the  order  of  the  situations  was  that  of  a subject 
index.  Student  behavior  problems,  faculty  meetings,  committee  work, 
community  participation,  etc.  , were  the  subjects  used  by  the  investi- 
gator as  the  basis  for  arranging  the  order  of  the  questions  in  the  final 
form.  This  lessened  the  respondent's  problem  of  having  to  reorient 
his  thinking  for  every  question. 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  a deliberate  arrange- 
ment of  behaviors  was  provided  only  where  a behavior  grouping  was 
lengthy  and  a few  behaviors  had  one  variable  in  common.  The  purpose 
of  arranging  them  was  to  ease  the  respondent's  task  (see  Form  C, 
Questions  9 and  10).  This  procedure  was  followed  by  scrutiny  and 
minor  revisions  of  both  situations  and  behaviors  for  purposes  of  pres- 
enting clear  phrasing  and  grammatical  consistency. 

The  long  range  objective  of  the  application  of  the  instrument, 
viz.  , the  obtaining  of  profiles  that  would  reveal  differing  patterns  of 
behaviors  of  principals,  dictated  two  decisions  at  this  stage  of  instru- 
ment development.  The  problems  leading  to  these  decisions  may  be 
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viewed  in  terms  of  two  questions: 

1.  In  what  manner  shall  principals  be  instructed  to  respond  to 
the  situations? 

2.  If  no  values  or  1 correctness  are  to  be  associated  with 
the  instrument,  can  some  continuum  or  scale  be  devised 
for  each  of  the  behavior  groupings  for  purposes  of  analyz- 
ing responses? 

The  first  problem  involved  an  option  of  methods  of  response. 
The  respondent  might  be  instructed  to: 

1.  place  a single  check  mark  adjacent  to  the  response  most 
typical  of  his  behavior  in  the  given  situation. 

2.  place  a single  check  mark  adjacent  to  his  most  typical 
behavior  and  a double  check  mark  adjacent  to  his  ideal 
behavior. 

3.  signify  by  percentages  (to  total  one  hundred)  the  behaviors 
that  apply  and  thereby  respond  to  any  number  in  a single 
grouping. 

4.  signify  by  rank  priority  (e.  g.  , 1,  2,  3.  . . ) the  responses 
most  typical  of  his  behavior  and  place  "N"  adjacent  to  be- 
haviors he  never  employs. 

5.  signify  by  unrestricted,  rank  priority  (see  Form  C,  last 
example,  following  the  instructions)  the  responses  most 
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typical  of  his  behavior  and  thereby  be  permitted  greater 
freedom  in  ’’describing''  his  behavior. 

The  decision  as  to  which  of  the  options  to  employ  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  following  factors: 

1.  the  element  of  the  reality  of  a single  choice  of  behavior 
in  each  situation;  this  concern  related  to  the  achievement 
of  a high  degree  of  external  validity  of  the  instrument. 

2.  the  analysis  and  treatment  of  responses;  this  concern 
related  to  the  method  of  testing  for  external  validity  of 
the  instrument. 

3.  the  translation  of  responses  to  profiles  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  patterns  of  behavior;  this  concern  related  to  the 
application  of  the  instrument  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Study  and  problems  of  future 
investigators. 

The  three  factors  could  not  be  dealt  with  separately  as  the  de- 
cision would  affect  all  three.  A solution  that  would  further  two  of  the 

above  factors  would  not  serve  to  forward  the  third  one  and  the  investi- 

•( 

gator,  with  the  aid  of  the  thinking  of  the  research  staff,  decided  that  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  decision  was  that  of  securing  reality  from 
respondents  as  to  their  behavior. 

Considerations  of  importance  in  this  decision:  (1)  element  of 
reality  in  principal  forced  ' responses,  (2)  the  analysis  and  treatment 
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of  the  responses  for  validity  testing,  and  (3)  the  translation  of  responses 
to  profiles  for  the  interpretation  of  patterns  of  behavior.  These  con- 
siderations could  not  be  easily  divorced  from  one  another,  (Yet  a re- 
search product  may  depend  upon  sacrifice  at  a decisive  point  whereby 
'one  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  ) In  essence,  the  decision 
was  one  of  determining  whether  to  choose  reality  and  logical  principal 
behavior  response,  thereby  sacrificing  conventional  methods  of  analysis 
and  treatment,  or  strive  for  achievement  of  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former. 

The  year's  intensive  study  of  the  behaviors  of  the  four  prin- 
cipals revealed  that  all  but  the  third  and  fifth  options  (percentages  and 
unrestricted  priority)  were  unreal  and  would  inhibit  responses  from 
principals.  Many  situations  were  met  by  principals  with  two  behaviors, 
equally  utilized,  and  to  force  a single  response  might  have  compelled 
the  respondent  to  seek  the  ‘'good  1 one.  The  implied  assumption  was 
that  maximum  freedom  to  respond  encouraged  a maximum  authenticity. 
Restriction  of  response  encouraged  preferred  responses.  The  re- 
search files  contained  much  evidence  to  support  the  fact  that  principals 
revealed  their  behaviors  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
to  do  so.  The  research  files  also  revealed  that  principals  frequently 
utilized  multiple  behaviors  in  response  to  numerous  situations.  Per- 
centages would  complicate  scoring  and  analysis  without  furthering  the 
objective.  Hence,  unrestricted  rank  priority  was  decided  upon  as  the 
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method  for  respondents  to  utilize. 

The  decisions  effect  upon  treatment  and  analysis  of  responses 
may  be  gleaned  from  Chapter  IV.  The  problem  of  profile  presentation  is 
associated  with  a second  decision  --  that  based  upon  the  use  of  a scale 
for  each  behavior  grouping. 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  one  of  the  criteria  used 
in  developing  the  instrument  called  for  eliminating  the  use  of  any 
arrangement  of  behaviors  (other  than  grouping  behaviors  having  a vari- 
able in  common  so  as  to  ease  the  respondent's  task).  This  affected  the 
plan  to  utilize  profiles  in  the  first  year's  phase  of  study.  Without  any 
ordered  arrangement  of  behaviors,  two  highly  divergent  patterns  might 
well  appear  to  be  almost  similar  on  a profile.  By  the  same  token,  two 
principals  with  somewhat  similar  ways  of  working  might  appear,  on 
such  a profile,  to  have  highly  divergent  practices. 

A decision  was  reached  that  this  study  would  forward  hypoth- 
eses of  dimensions  revealed  by  the  instrument  (see  Chapter  VI). 

These  dimensions  could  be  studied  and  acted  upon  by  future  investi- 
gators and  used  as  bases  for  scaling  the  behaviors.  After  this  proc- 
ess, profiles  would  reveal  the  behavior  patterns  of  principals. 

By  these  steps,  the  preliminary  form  was  devised.  Addi- 
tional steps  were  employed  to  help  improve  the  instrument. 

The  first  of  these  steps  was  to  use  two  groups  of  principals 
for  seminar  sessions  to  scrutinize  the  instrument.  The  group  focus 
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in  each  case  was  directed  toward  three  elements  of  appraisal:  beha- 
viors omitted  for  a universe  in  each  grouping,  similar  behaviors  with- 
in each  grouping,  and  clarity  of  each  situation  and  behavior. 

Members  of  the  research  team  evaluated  the  form  to  discover 
the  omission  of  behaviors  known  to  exist  from  their  experiences. 

For  purposes  of  seeking  the  extent  to  which  behaviors  dis- 
tinguished among  principals,  twenty -eight  principals  responded  to 
the  instrument.  These  principals  were  asked  to  criticize  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  participated  in  the  seminars.  Teachers  in 
the  four  school  of  intensive  study  were  requested  to  make  critical  ap- 
praisals of  the  instrument.  As  a result  of  these  evaluations,  revisions 
were  introduced.  Some  examples  follow: 

1.  A few  instances  were  noted  where  a specific  practice  was 
not  provided  for  in  a behavior  grouping.  One  principal 
revealed  that  when  a teacher  referred  a pupil  to  him  due 
to  misbehavior,  he  delegated  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision  to  a student  court  (see  Form  C,  Question  14, 
Item  k).  Another  such  instance  arose  when  a principal's 
method  of  assigning  teachers  to  non-class  duties  was 
one  of  employing  an  alphabetical  rotation  (see  Question 
31,  Item  m). 

2.  The  evaluations  revealed  that  by  altering  a single  word  in 
the  phrasing  of  a behavior,  that  item  gained  or  lost  value 
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for  a respondent.  A pronounced  example  was  furnished  in 
the  situation  deeding  with  repeated  pupil  misbehaviors 
(see  Question  17,  Item  h).  The  intent  of  the  response 
dealing  with  depriving  a pupil  of  all  his  privileges  was  not 
lost  by  eliminating  the  word  "all.  " Respondents  believed, 
however,  that  its  inclusion  prevented  some  from  acknowl- 
edging it  as  their  course  of  action  in  the  situation. 

3.  A few  examples  were  revealed  where  elements  other  than 
actual  behavior  were  present.  In  the  situation  dealing 
with  the  future  education  or  vocation  of  a pupil  (see  Ques- 
tion 85,  Item  h),  one  behavior  of  principals  was  Used  as 
little  need  for  such  conferences  as  these  decisions  belong 
in  the  home.  " There  was  no  need  for  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  last  part  of  the  phrase  and  such  inclusion  was  in- 
consistent with  the  intent  of  dealing  only  with  direct  be- 
havior (see  Chapter  I).  The  entire  response  was  deleted 
since  the  behavior,  sans  the  opinion,  had  already  been 
provided  for  in  the  behavior  grouping. 

With  these  revisions,  the  final  form  of  the  instrument  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  not  until  this  stage  of  the  research  that  the  four  principals 
intensively  studied  during  the  year  were  requested  to  respond  to  the 
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Principal  Behavior  Check  List.  ^ 

E.  Measuring  the  Extent  of  Discrimination  Power  of  Items 
1.  The  Sampling 

To  test  whether  the  test  items  discriminate  among  principals, 
the  instrument  was  administered  to  twenty-eight  school  principals  in 
Florida. 

The  sample  was  random  with  a limited  geographical  area. 

The  researcher  was  able  to  secure  eleven  respondents  from  University 
of  Florida  classes;  ten  from  principals  representing  two  counties  in 
the  local  area;  four  from  the  schools  studied  intensively;  and  three 
from  personal  contacts.  The  twenty-eight  principals  represented  seven 
counties  in  the  northern  region  of  Florida. 

The  twenty-eight  respondents  represented  an  equal  division  of 
principals  from  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Only  one,  however, 
represented  the  behavior  of  a principal  in  a school  with  a student  enroll- 
ment as  high  as  one  thousand,  most  principals  working  in  schools  of 
enrollments  within  a range  of  from  three  to  eight  hundred  students. 

It  is  highly  questionable  that  the  number  and  quality  of  the 

2The  term  check  list  is  utilized,  in  spite  of  the  decision  to 
request  priority  responses,  due  to  the  fact  that  first  priorities  were 
utilized  as  the  basis  of  validity  testing  (see  Chapter  V)  and  is  reco- 
mended  as  the  basis  for  profile  recording  in  the  future. 
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sample  vas  sufficient  for  conclusive  induction  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
ensuing  year's  study  carry  this  aspect  of  the  research  further  and 
supplement  the  sampling,  both  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  purposes. 

2.  Criteria  for  Scoring  Responses 

Table  II  presents  the  distribution  of  behavior  responses  as 
revealed  by  the  twenty-eight  principals.  Where  more  than  a single 
first  behavior  response  was  indicated  by  a principal  (see  Appendix  C, 
Form  C,  last  example,  following  the  instructions),  fractions  were  em- 
ployed and  rounded  off  after  summations.  'Total  Behavior  Response  ' 
was  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner; 

a.  Only  the  first  three  priority  selections  were  acknowledged. 
Since  the  objective  was  to  secure  the  principal's  most  usual  behavior, 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  this  purpose  to  acknowledge  all 
selections  made  by  a principal  in  any  single  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  many  responses  revealed  two  or  three  choices  for  first 
priority,  and  the  investigator  desired  a more  intense  study  of  distrib- 
utions other  than  single  choices,  an  arbitrary  selection  of  the  first 
three  choices  by  respondents  of  their  behaviors  in  each  situation  was 
accepted  for  analysis. 

b.  Since  a priority  factor  existed,  it  appeared  logical  to  place 

the  most  value  upon  the  first  choice  selected.  Three  points  were 

tkfif 

alloted  to  a first  choice,  two  to  a second  choice,  and  th*ee  to  a third. 
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In  the  event  of  equal  priorities,  the  same  six  points  were  distributed. 

For  example,  if  a principal  selected  two  behaviors  as  equally  employed 
most  often,  each  would  be  accorded  two  and  one-half  points,  hiB  third 
choice  being  accorded  the  remaining  point.  The  same  proportional 
procedure  was  employed  for  other  variations  and  fractions  were  round- 
ed off  in  the  final  summations. 

3.  Criteria  for  Inspection  to  Determine  £xtent  of  Behavior  Distribution 

The  assumption  has  been  made  (see  Chapter  I)  that  the  behaviors 
of  school  principals  differ.  The  extent  to  which  these  behaviors  differ 
can  be  determined  by  increasing  the  sampling  to  an  acceptable  point 
whereby  empirical  evidence  will  reveal  a given  result.  The  researcher 
lacks  sufficient  evidence  to  assert  whether  the  behaviors  within  any 
given  situation  lie  on  a normal  curve,  are  equally  distributed  among  a 
universe  of  behaviors,  or  satisfy  some  other  condition. 

In  order  to  assure  the  functional  value  of  the  instrument  being 
developed,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  more  than 
a single  behavior  was  employed  by  principals.  If  a single  behavior  in 
a given  situation  was  revealed  by  an  excessively  large  number  of  prin- 
cipals, this  situation  would  be  meaningless  in  any  attempts  to  discern 
the  existence  of  behavior  patterns  of  principals.  However,  the  exact 
nature  (qualitative)  of  the  distributions  were  considered  of  no  importance 
in  terms  of  this  purpose. 
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The  investigator,  unable  to  discover  any  precedent  for  estab- 
lishing criteria  (since  no  normal  curve  or  equal  distribution  could  be 
assumed  as  applicable  to  the  distribution  of  behaviors),  arbitrarily  I 
selected  the  following  criteria  as  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  purpose 
the  instrument  was  to  serve: 

a.  The  distribution  revealed  in  any  given  behavior  grouping 
would  be  considered  adequate  if  the  behavior  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  points  did  not  exceed  twice  the  number  of  points  received  by  the 
second  highest  selected  behavior. 

b.  The  distribution  revealed  in  any  given  behavior  grouping 
would  be  considered  adequate  if  the  criterion  stated  above  was  satis- 
fied by  either  the  first  behavior  responses  or  the  total  behavior  re- 
sponses. The  concern  about  distributions  centered  about  the  fact  that 
insufficient  discriminations  by  principals  would  nullify  the  value  of  a 
given  situation  for  discerning  patterns  of  behavior.  Hence,  if  a single 
behavior  was  selected  by  a sufficiently  large  number  of  principals,  it 
would  nullify  the  value  of  that  situation  in  the  instrument.  The  decision 
to  place  significance  upon  a fifty  per  cent  figure  for  relating  second 
choices  to  first  choices  was  neither  approved  nor  rejected  by  the  re- 
search staff. 

The  decision  to  include  total  behavior  responses  in  the  criteria 
was  also  made  by  the  investigator.  First  priority  choices  were  para- 
mount for  purposes  of  treating  the  instrument  for  external  validity 
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{see  Chapter  V)  and  discovering  patterns  of  behavior  by  a profile  tech- 
nique in  the  second  phase  of  the  University  of  Florida  Study.  For  pur- 
poses of  discerning  distribution,  however,  the  inclusion  of  second  and 
third  choice  behaviors  provided  additional  data  for  analysis  and  acted 
as  a check  on  the  results  revealed  by  summing  first  behavior  choices. 
Inspection  of  the  results  (see  Table  II)  bear  this  out. 

4.  Tentative  Conclusions 

At  this  point  in  the  study.  Table  II  reveals  tentative  conclu- 
sions. Inspection  reveals  that  Questions  18,  21,  25,  47,  54,  and  63 
failed  to  meet  the  criteria,  i.  e.  , failed  to  meet  the  first  criterion  for 
both  first  behavior  responses  and  total  behavior  responses.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  behavior  groupings  that  failed  to  satisfy  the 
criterion  when  applied  to  total  behavior  response  also  failed  to  satisfy 
when  applied  to  first  behavior  responses. 

The  converse,  however,  is  not  true.  Questions  17,  24,  28, 

34,  56,  59,  65,  72,  73,  76,  and  77,  while  failing  to  satisfy  the  first 
criterion  when  applied  to  first  behavior  responses,  did  satisfy  it  when 
applied  to  total  behavior  responses. 

The  conclusion,  at  this  point,  is  that  the  six  questions  listed 
above,  in  failing  to  meet  both  criteria,  indicate  distributions  that  are 
not  satisfactory  for  discriminating  among  the  behaviors  of  school  prin- 
cipals. However,  the  criteria  are  arbitrary;  the  inspection  results 
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are  tentative.  Further  sampling  and  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  more 
acceptable  criteria  provide  the  next  investigator  with  the  possibility  of 
a different  set  of  conclusions. 

F.  Internal  and  External  Validity 
Jordan  defined  validity  as  follows: 

If,  then,  the  instrument  which  is  chosen  reflects  accurately 
the  degree  of  attainment  of  a defined  objective  it  is  valid  for  that 
purpose.  To  ensure  this  validity  careful  test  builders  exert 
great  care  {1)  in  the  construction  of  the  test,  and  (2)  in  correlating 
it  with  some  external  criterion.  We  might  call  the  first  of  these 
internal  validity;  the  second,  external  validity.  ^ 

Chapters  II  and  III,  in  discussing  the  determination  of  situations  and 

the  development  of  the  possible  behaviors,  dealt  with  the  manner  in 

which  internal  validity  was  sought.  Chapters  IV  and  V will  deal  with 

external  validity. 


A.  M.  Jordan,  Measurement  in  Education,  p.  15.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1953. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CASE  STUDIES 

1.  The  Meaning  of  External  Validity  in  This  Study 

The  development  of  the  instrument  was  an  effort  directed  to- 
ward ascertaining  behavior  by  a pencil  and  paper  technique.  If  the  in- 
strument succeeded  in  revealing  how  the  principal  actually  did  behave, 
we  would  then  be  able  to  assert  that  it  succeeded  in  doing  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do.  This  validity  was  of  an  external  nature  and  was  a test 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  responses  of  the  principal,  utilizing  pencil 
and  paper  to  record  his  behavior,  corresponded  to  the  way  he  actually 
did  behave. 


2.  Purpose  and  Methods  of  Securing  Case  Study  Evidence. 

>•  vj  j . i 

The  major  purpose  of  visiting  the  schools  was  one  of  accumu- 
lating data  to  test  for  external  validity.  Anderson  and  Anderson  have 
presented  the  value  of  the  approach  as  follows: 

If  predictions  concern  overt  behavior,  criteria  are  available 
from  observation  and  case  materials  . . . .Such  studies  can  be 
planned  so  that  the  evidence,  accumulated  via  a variety  of 
techniques,  can  be  cross-checked  for  distortion  or  consistency. 


1 Harold  H.  Anderson  and  Gladys  L.  Anderson,  An  Intro- 
duction to  Projective  Techniques,  p.  47,  New  York:  Prentice -Hall, 
Inc.,  1951. 
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It  was  decided  to  make  case  studies  of  the  principals  of  the 
four  schools  studied  intensively.  The  case  studies  were  the  evidences 
of  the  actual  behaviors  of  the  principals  and  were  employed  as  tests 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  principals,  in  responding  to  the  Principal 
Beahvior  Check  List,  recorded  their  actual  behaviors. 

Evidence  was  secured  by  (1)  the  observations  of  seven  in- 
vestigators --  the  writer  assuming  the  major  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility, (2)  interviews  with  teachers,  (3)  interviews  with  students,  and 
(4)  interviews  with  secretarial  and  custodial  personnel.  The  case 
studies  did  not  contain  any  statements  made  by  the  principals,  them- 
selves. 

The  observations,  made  during  the  period  of  an  entire  school 
year,  did  not  provide  all  the  information  needed.  In  such  instances, 
if  other  sources  of  information  revealed  consistent  data,  this  informa- 
tion was  utilized.  Hence,  if  no  information  was  available  from  obser- 
vation about  the  extent  to  which  a principal  made  use  of  his  custodian, 
the  custodian  and  various  teachers  were  approached  with  the  open-ended 
question,  "How  is  the  custodian  used  in  the  school  program?"  If 
most  teachers  agreed  with  the  custodian,  his  response  was  utilized  as 
evidence  to  replace  the  lack  of  observation  by  the  research  team. 

In  some  situations  concerning  student  behavior,  students  were 
selected  at  random  and  interviewed  individually  and  by  groups.  This 
(and  all  other)  information  was  cross-checked  with  teacher  reactions 
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to  the  same  questions.  Where  responses  were  indicative  of  a high  degree 
of  conflict  or  the  evidence  obtained  was  insufficient  for  drawing  con- 
clusions, such  material  was  omitted  from  the  case  studies  (see  Chapter 
V,  Table  III).  Where  doubt  existed  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  the  other 
investigators  and  the  coordinator  of  the  research  project  were  asked  to 
comment  ou  their  perceptions  of  the  principal's  behavior  in  the  given 
situation. 

3.  Case  Study  Criteria 

Certain  criteria  were  employed  in  selecting  pertinent  material 
for  each  case  study.  The  following  criteria  were  used: 

a.  Information  relative  to  principal  behavior  only,  as  out- 
lined by  the  questions  contained  in  Form  B (see  Appendix  B),were  util- 
ized. 

b.  Where  specifics  for  a given  behavior  were  too  numerous, 
the  most  typical  were  presented. 

c.  Where  evidence  from  observation  was  lacking,  but  sufficient 
agreement  resulted  from  open-ended  interviews  and  the  opinions  of 
other  investigators,  the  indirect  evidence  was  utilized.  If  agreement 
was  lacking,  the  situations  were  omitted  from  the  case  study. 

4.  Application  of  the  Case  Studies 

The  evidence  revealed  in  the  case  studies  was  used  to  test  for 
the  external  validity  of  the  instrument.  If  the  four  principals,  in 
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responding  to  the  instrument,  recorded  their  behavior  in  a manner  iden- 
tical to  the  evidence  revealed  in  the  case  studies,  the  investigator  as- 
sumed that  he  was  in  a position  to  assert  that  the  instrument  achieved 
exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  achieve.  A percentage  of  correspondence 
was  sought  by  pairing  the  case  study  evidence  of  a principal's  behavior 
in  a given  situation  with  his  response  to  the  same  situation  as  present- 
ed in  the  instrument. 

The  steps  followed  were: 

1.  Studying  and  recording  the  behaviors  of  each  principal. 

2.  Organizing  the  data  by  key  situations  (case  studies). 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  organized  data,  predicting  the  responses 
to  the  instrument  which,  if  made  by  each  principal,  would 
indicate  that  the  instrument  achieved  exactly  what  it  was 
intended  to  achieve. 

4.  Administering  the  instrument  to  the  four  principals. 

5.  Inspecting  the  two  sets  of  data  and  comparing  the  predicted 
responses  to  the  instrument  made  by  the  investigator  with 
the  responses  made  by  each  principal. 

6.  Arriving  at  a percentage  of  correspondence  (or  validity 
percentage)  for  each  of  the  four  principals  studied. 

This  chapter  dealt  with  the  first  two  steps;  the  remaining  steps 
were  dealt  with  in  Chapter  V.  The  first  step  was  accomplished  through 
the  year's  intensive  study  of  the  four  schools  by  the  research  team  -- 
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this  investigator  specializing  in  studying  the  behaviors  of  the  principals. 
The  second  step  was  accomplished  by  isolating  from  the  research  files 
all  behaviors  of  principals  that  related  to  the  key  situations  in  the  open- 
ended  instrument. 

The  actual  behavior  of  the  principals  was  treated  and  categor- 
ized in  the  same  order  as  the  four  areas  of  interaction  presented  in 
the  open-ended  instrument  (see  Appendix  B,  Form  B).  Both  the  case 
studies  and  Form  B began  with  the  principal's  behavior  relating  to 
individual  teachers  and,  specifically,  his  basis  for  selecting  a new 
teacher. 

5.  The  Case  Studies 

Principal  A's  Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers 

The  principal  selects  his  teachers  on  the  basis  of  those  avail- 
able through  application  with  the  county,  or  through  contact  with  a 
college.  He  and  the  superintendent  may  interview  his  applicant  sepa- 
rately or  together  and,  while  both  must  approve,  the  major  decision 
rests  with  the  principal.  The  superintendent  is  less  likely  to  help  lo- 
cate applicants  than  the  principal. 

Orientation  for  the  new  teacher  consists  of  the  principal's 
telling  the  teacher  what  is  expected  of  him.  The  principal  makes  him- 
self available  for  questions  by  visiting  with  every  teacher  daily.  Much 


of  the  orientation  is  provided  by  teachers  although  a committee  is 
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currently  writing  a handbook. 

Any  teacher  may  confer  with  the  principal  when  he  feels  a 
need  arise  by  having  a pupil  deliver  a note  to  that  effect  to  the  principal. 
The  principal  is  usually  available  and  will  visit  the  teacher  in  his  class- 
room. This  is  the  more  common  conference  procedure  as  opposed  to 
a session  in  the  principal's  office  which  is  located  near  the  elementary 
school.  At  times,  a teacher  gets  another  to  watch  his  group  and  finds 
the  principal  who  is  usually  making  the  rounds." 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a discipline  problem  he  takes 
whatever  action  he  deems  necessary.  The  result  is  usually  a matter  of 
the  principal's  offering  his  advice  or  seeing  the  pupil  and  meting  out  the 
discipline  himself.  Some  of  the  problems  that  might  otherwise  reach 
the  principal  are  attended  to  by  the  student  council. 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a problem  involving  another 
teacher,  he  sometimes  approaches  the  other  teacher  and  settles  it  as 
fairly  as  he  can  or  generalizes  on  the  problem  at  a faculty  meeting.  He 
does  so  in  a manner  that  does  not  reveal  who  initiated  the  issue.  At 
other  times,  he  settles  it  by  calling  them  together  to  "point  out  what 
a picture  they  make  before  the  students.  " 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a personal  problem  he  explores 
the  situation  with  him  and  offers  his  advice.  If  it  can't  be  resolved  in 
this  manner,  he  will  initiate  further  action  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

He  makes  every  attempt  to  help  the  teacher  feel  secure  in  this  process. 
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When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a parent  problem,  he  investi- 
gates prior  to  deciding  on  any  action.  He  contacts  the  parent,  fre- 
quently, soothes  him  as  best  he  can,  explains  the  school's  views,  and 
tends  to  support  the  teacher's  position.  The  teacher  is  usually  present 
for  such  conferences. 

Teachers  find  little  need  to  see  their  principal  about  problems 
involving  school  policies  except  for  clarification.  He  supplies  it.  At 
times  he  suggests  that  they  bring  the  problem  before  the  faculty  or  does 
so  himself. 

Teachers  who  see  him  about  an  instructional  problem  may  be 
asked  for  their  own  solution.  The  principal  then  determines  the  solu- 
tion. He  has  offered  to  teach  lessons  to  demonstrate.  One  teacher 
related  a problem  emanating  from  the  county  supervisor's  telling  him 
what  to  teach.  In  this  instance,  the  principal  asked  the  teacher  to 
cooperate  but  not  be  too  concerned  about  pleasing  the  supervisor  unless 
the  cooperation  was  mutual.  There  is  much  friction  between  the  super- 
visor and  the  school  staff.  The  staff,  with  a few  exceptions,  feels  that 
the  supervisor  "plays  the  parents  against  us.  " 

The  principal  is  close  to  class  methods  and  content  of  study. 

He  has  his  teachers  write  lesson  plans  and  visits  every  classroom  daily 
(at  times,  three  or  four  visits  per  day)  for  brief  visits  about  routine 
matter  a.  When  he  is  interested  in  the  situation  or,  upon  teacher  re- 
quest, he  may  remain  in  the  room  to  observe.  In  doing  so,  he  sits  or 
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stands  quietly  and  enters  the  discussion  upon  the  teacher's  request. 

There  are  numerous  factors  involved  in  his  determining  which 
classrooms  to  visit  and  how  frequently  to  visit  them.  He  will  visit  to 
distribute  mail,  supply  coin  change  for  children  to  purchase  sodas  and 
candy,  secure  material  from  classroom  closets,  and  see  generally 
"how  his  teachers  are  doing.  " He  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  with  his 
teachers  during  these  visits  and  exchange  greetings  with  the  class  as 
a whole.  On  occasion  he  will  joke  with  a youngster  openly. 

In  his  attempts  to  assist  teachers  to  improve  their  work,  he 
may  suggest  materials  that  they  might  be  using  (although  this  is 
generally  limited  to  a simple  device  or  text  in  his  office).  If  a class- 
room is  overcrowded,  he  may  rearrange  student  groupings  and  sched- 
ules. If  a teacher  does  not  request  any  help,  he  may  either  confine  his 
aid  to  observation,  give  direct  advice,  or  not  bother  to  attempt  help. 
The  most  usual  procedure  in  evidence  is  one  that  fluctuates  from  apa- 
thetic to  directive  behavior. 

He  does  not  formally  rate  his  teachers  or  discuss  his  opinions. 
When  a teacher  does  a good  job,  he  will  personally  acknowledge  it  or  do 
so  indirectly  by  complimenting  the  teacher's  class.  Another  reward  is 
the  delegation  of  more  responsibility.  When  a teacher  does  something 
that  he  considers  annoying  or  harmful,  he  tends  to  let  him  know  it,  in- 
directly, by  calling  a faculty  meeting  and  raising  the  issue  with  the 
group.  This,  while  a more  common  procedure  when  more  than  one 
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teacher  is  involved,  is  not  limited  to  a situation  of  group  infraction. 

He  may  change  a teacher's  assignment  if  the  issue  is  serious  and  in- 
volves a group  of  students.  In  individual  cases,  however,  he  prefers 
to  do  nothing.  If  the  situation  does  not  improve,  he  will  dismiss  the 
teacher.  In  doing  so,  he  notifies  the  superintendent  who,  in  turn, 
notifies  the  teacher. 

When  a teacher  makes  a private  suggestion  to  him  that  involves 
the  school  as  a whole,  he  tends  to  listen  and  make  the  decision.  At 
times,  he  says,  'It  won't  work,  1 and  at  others  may  say,  'You  can  try 
it  but  will  have  to  defend  yourself  if  any  criticism  comes.  1 He  may 
bring  the  issue  to  the  total  faculty  for  discussion  prior  to  deciding,  as 
a means  of  taking  the  presure  off  him. " If  the  suggestion  merely  con- 
cerns the  teacher  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  making  a change  in  what 
he  is  doing  in  his  classroom,  the  principal  may  permit  the  teacher  to 
work  out  his  solution  on  a trial  basis. 

It  is  rare  that  a teacher  will  question  the  principal's  ideas  or 
methods.  This  situation  may  result  in  the  principal's  'threatening 
politely  the  one  who  opposes.  His  response  usually  involves  an 
assertion  that  the  majority  is  with  him.  His  tendency  is  to  get  what 
he  wants  by  explaining  his  position  and  convincing  others.  He  will  not 
change  his  ways  regardless  of  the  number  of  teachers  for  or  against 
him.  " If  an  individual  teacher  opposes  a decision  most  are  in  harmony 
with,  he  may  not  assert  himself,  as  such,  but  tell  the  teacher  that  he 
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"can't  oppose  the  majority.  " 

The  principal's  behavior  relating  to  the  external  pressures 
brought  to  bear  upon  teachers  is  generally  one  of  protection.  If  the  prob- 
lem is  difficult,  he  takes  it  to  the  superintendent.  He  backs  the  teacher 
in  the  face  of  any  demands  or  pressures  he  considers  unreasonable.  He 
tries  to  meet  individual  parental  pressures  half  way  and  will  not  support 
the  teacher  if  his  case  is  weak.  Otherwise,  he  backs  the  teacher. 

When  a parental  group  is  involved,  he  discusses  and  explains  the  situ- 
ation of  concern.  In  one  instance  he  asked  the  parents  to  observe  the 
class  of  a teacher  whose  practices  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  spoken  at  the  church  to  reprimand 
parents  "in  a nice  way. " He  exhibited  this  behavior  at  the  only  P.  T.  A. 
meeting  of  the  year  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  parents  keeping  their 
youngsters  at  home  to  help  them  during  their  harvesting  season. 

The  school  has  no  clerical  or  custodial  help.  The  bus  driver 
is  not  made  a part  of  the  school  program. 

Principal  A's  Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

When  the  principal  wishes  his  teachers  to  join  a professional 
organization,  he  sends  a messenger  to  each  teacher  to  deliver  a slip  of 
paper  mentioning  his  desire.  They  tend  to  obey,  although  they  did  object 
on  one  occasion  when  the  dues  had  been  raised.  He  convinced  them  of 
the  need  to  continue  their  membership  by  calling  a faculty  meeting 
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immediately.  He  has  never  tried  to  discourage  teachers  from  joining 
any  teacher  organization. 

The  assignments  for  class  and  grade  schedules  are  determined 
by  the  principal.  He  tells  his  teachers  what  their  schedules  are  to  be 
at  the  onset  of  the  school  year  and  decides  what  changes  need  to  be 
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made  to  fit  a new  situation. 

Some  teachers  volunteer  for  extra-class  activity  assignments 
though  the  principal  determines  which  activities  will  be  part  of  the 

program.  One  teacher  had  the  responsibility  for  girls'  sports,  and 
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when  some  girls  and  their  parents  were  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  the 
principal  assigned  a major  sport  to  another  teacher  on  the  basis  of  his 
judgment  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  teacher  preferred  the  added  assign- 
ment. 

Internal  funds  are  deposited  in  the  bank.  The  sources  for 
securing  them  are  few.  With  the  exception  of  the  profit  from  sports, 
little  money  is  available  other  than  that  raised  by  individual  teachers 
for  specific  purposes.  The  funds  are  earmarked  by  the  contributors 
and  require  the  principal's  approval  for  use. 

The  principal,  while  friendly  with  his  faculty,  is  quite  formal 
in  his  frequent  daily  interactions.  He  sees  every  teacher  daily  on  his 
rounds  of  classrooms  and  is  "strictly  business"  although  he  is  more 
sociable  with  some  than  others.  Relationships  after  school  are  differ- 
ent. He  is  very  friendly  and  gets  together  with  most  teachers  during 
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the  course  of  the  year.  They  have  numerous  parties.  He  is  especially 
friendly  with  two  teachers  after  school  hours. 

He  does  not  eat  his  lunch  with  a group  but  with  one,  perhaps 
two  teachers,  each  day.  The  teachers  are  not  the  same  each  day, 
although  one  member  of  the  faculty  is  on  the  preferred  list.  He  may 
eat  in  his  office  or  a classroom  and  his  seating  position,  when  eating 
with  others,  varies. 

The  principal  decides  the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings  and  calls 
them  when  he  feels  an  administrative  need.  Teachers  are  usually 
notified  on  the  same  day  as  the  meeting  is  to  take  place,  sometimes 
an  hour  prior  to  the  close  of  the  school  day.  A messenger  brings  the 
notice  to  each  class.  The  principal  usually  sits  at  the  front  desk  in 
these  meetings  and  maintains  the  leadership  responsibility. 

■Xt*  ' 

There  are  few  committees.  As  the  result  of  a four  day  work- 
shop this  past  summer,  committees  were  set  up  and  functioned  briefly, 
dissolving  as  soon  as  he  permitted  them  to  do  so.  The  only  committees 
in  evidence,  other  than  those  emanating  from  the  workshop,  include  one 
that  worked  with  the  principal  to  arrive  at  school  policies.  This,  how- 
ever, dissolved  when  completing  its  function.  The  school  policies 
were  more  a product  of  faculty  meetings  (prior  to  this  year)  than  the 
committee  mentioned.  Another  active  committee  is  one  currently 
working  on  a handbook.  The  principal  decides  committee  needs  and 
functions  and  leads  or  advises  in  his  working  role  with  them. 
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The  principal  rarely  makes  decisions  contrary  to  school  policy. 
Policies  are  based  on  county  rather  than  teacher  initiated  purposes  and 
are  stated  in  a set  of  fourteen  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
teachers  only.  When  the  principal  does  find  a need  to  deviate  from 
these  policies,  he  explains  his  reasons  for  doing  so  at  faculty  meetings. 

When  teachers  behave  in  contrast  to  the  existing  policies,  the 
principal  may  call  a faculty  meeting  to  let  them  know  of  this.  He  is 
direct  on  the  issue  without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  teachers  involv- 
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ed.  They  know  whom  he  refers  to,  however.  If  they  repeat  the  offense, 
he  tells  them  that  'they  are  no  good  with  this  group.  ” 

When  the  principal  wishes  to  bring  about  changes  in  content  or 
course  offerings,  he  'just  does  it. " There  is  little  change  in  evidence 
beyond  that  of  verbalizing.  There  is  no  experimental  work  in  progress. 
Subject  standards  for  classes  are  those  directly  related  to  texts  or  in- 
directly resulting  from  testing. 

When  a school-wide  discipline  problem  exists  that  the  principal 
or  his  teachers  identify,  he  personally  visits  with  the  classes  or  groups 
involved  and  tells  them  the  nature  of  the  behavior  he  expects  of  them. 

If  necessary,  he  metes  out  punishment.  His  action  usually  follows  a 
faculty  discussion  on  the  problem  with  the  ultimate  decision  resting 
with  the  principal. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  teachers  evaluating  their  progress  as 
a total  faculty  on  a specific  program  change.  . Nor  does  the  faculty 
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evaluate  its  human  relationships.  The  principal  tells  them  what  conduct 
he  hopes  for  or  expects. 

Principal  A's  Behavior  Relating  to  Students 
When  a teacher  lets  the  principal  know  about  the  misbehavior 
of  a student,  the  principal  advises  on  a course  of  action.  If  he  considers 
the  offense  serious,  and  it  generally  is  before  the  teacher  calls  the  prin- 
cipal s attention  to  it,  the  student  is  either  whipped,  given  some  un- 
pleasant duty  such  as  raking  the  yards,  or  bbth.  If  serious  enough,  the 
student  may  be  suspended.  This,  however,  is  rarely  necessary. 
Teachers  refer  some  of  these  problems  directly  to  the  student  council. 

Should  the  principal  observe  a student  infraction,  he  may 
scold  or  whip  the  youngster  after  questioning  him  to  determine  the 
facts.  If  the  responsible  teacher  is  present  and  fails  to  act,  the  prin- 
cipal may  scold  the  teacher  later  or  follow  through  with  the  punishment 
himself.  His  actions  with  students  do  not  usually  take  place  before 
others. 

The  principal's  behavior,  when  he  learns  of  a class  getting  out 
of  hand,  consists  of  sitting  in  on  the  class  for  a period  of  a few  days. 

At  times,  he  directly  takes  over  the  class. 

When  he  learns  of  the  misbehavior  of  a group  of  pupils  away 
from  school,  he  will  either  whip  the  youngsters  involved  or  suspend 
them  from  school.  Suspensions  range  from  two  to  ten  days.  Should  he 
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witness  the  misbehavior,  he  is  not  likely  to  say  or  do  anything  at  the 
moment.  He  would  most  likely  send  for  the  youngsters  the  following 
school  day. 

It  is  very  rare  that  a student  makes  a suggestion  to  the  principal 
that  involves  the  school  as  a whole.  The  principal's  tendency  is  to 
accept  the  suggestion,  if  sound  in  his  judgment.  If  the  suggestion  for 
improvement  concerns  athletics,  he  is  likely  to  accept  the  idea. 

The  principal's  relationships  with  students  involve  occasional 
joking.  He  has  played  ping  pong  and  participated  in  other  sports 
activities  with  students.  He  has  accompanied  them  on  field  trips.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  does  not  usually  attempt  to  get  too  close  to 
students  in  his  personal -social  relationships. 

His  planning  with  students  is  primarily  confined  to  the  student 
council.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  planning  with  pupils, and  teachers 
handle  most  of  it.  While  he  does  not  lead,  he  participates,  maintains 
veto  power,  and  uses  it  whenever  a decision  is  made  that  might  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  In  these  situations  he  may  either 
veto  directly  or  criticize  and  improve  on  the  suggestion  or  issue  in- 
volved. If  they  are  not  far  apart,  he  will  try  to  compromise  with  stu- 
dents. His  role  has  been  summarized  by  others  as  one  of  listening  and 
telling. 

Aside  from  student  council  activities,  he  has  planned  financial 
drives  and  the  setting  of  dates  for  class  activities  with  students. 
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However,  the  principal  rarely  involves  pupils  in  these  decisions  and, 
while  he  works  with  them,  the  planning  is  leader  centered.  He  is  more 
active  with  students  in  such  activities  as  caretaking,  sports,  and 
socials  in  the  school. 

The  school  has  a set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  student 
conduct.  A teacher  sponsor  and  the  student  council  arrived  at  these 
rules  subject  to  the  principal's  approval.  Some  rules  have  been  added 
by  the  faculty.  His  role,  in  addition  to  that  of  final  decision  maker, 
was  one  of  adding  to  the  rules  where  he  saw  a need  for  them. 

Student  talent  and  labor  are  used  for  sports  events  to  raise 
money,  for  speakers  entered  in  county  contests,  for  singing  and 
speeches  at  commencement,  and  for  clean-up  tasks  invoked  as  punish- 
ment. Evidence  of  the  use  of  the  home  economics  students  is  found  in 
their  giving  demonstrations  in  homes. 

The  occasion  is  the  determining  factor  in  when  students  will 
be  used  and  scholastic  records  determine  which  ones  will  be  used. 
Teacher  sponsors  working  with  athletes  know  which  ones  will  do  the 
best  job  and  the  principal  is  rarely  involved  in  the  selection  of  student 
talent  or  labor  except  when  he  invokes  punishment  in  the  form  of  raking 
the  yards  or  cleaning  the  rooms. 

The  principal  does  not  conduct  parent-pupil  conferences  that 
deal  with  problems  of  promotion,  school  transfer,  future  vocation,  etc. 
These  conferences  are  not  in  evidence.  In  dealing  with  disciplinary 
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problems,  he  will  punish  the  student  and,  at  times,  call  the  parent  in 
afterwards.  In  such  conferences  the  principal  determines  the  ultimate 
solution.  The  evidence  reveals  few  three  way  conferences  that  include 
teachers  or  pupils.  The  exception  is  rare  and  is  not  usually  planned 
by  the  principal. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  social  cliques.  Teachers  feel  that 
any  such  occurrence  would  result  in  his  decision  to  ''keep  out  of  it.  " 
One  means  that  this  principal  utilizes  to  help  his  pupils  that 
might  be  unique  involves  "picking  up  lumber,  personally,  for  their 
shop  work.  " He  is  physically  active  in  numerous  tasks  that  are  gen- 
erally considered  custodial  duties. 

Principal  A's  Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 
The  school  possesses  no  telephone  and  parents  cannot  com- 
municate with  him  unless  they  visit  the  school. 

His  procedure  in  dealing  with  an  irate  parent  who  visits  him 
to  complain  about  a teacher's  action  usually  entails  "trying  to  soften 
him  up1  and  a guarantee  that  he  will  look  into  the  matter.  He  promises 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  the  teacher  afterward.  If  the  complaint  in- 
volves his  own  action,  "he  won't  take  any  guff"  but  will  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  parent.  He  tries  to  have  a witness  available  in  these 
situations,  tries  to  calm  the  parent,  and  then  sell  him  on  their  common 
goals. 
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The  only  formal  dissemination  of  school  publicity  takes  place 
through  a school  newspaper.  The  principal  is  not  involved  in  the  activ- 
ity except  to  make  a contribution  on  occasion. 

The  principal  does  not  participate  in  public  issues  or  elections 
unless  they  are  of  direct  concern  to  him  or  the  school.  This  is  in- 
frequent. He  did  campaign  in  the  community  for  a recent  amendment 
to  provide  school  buildings  and  extended  his  commitment  by  issuing 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  school's  position  through  the  students. 

His  activity  is  guided  by  his  perception  of  what  the  central  office  wishes. 

His  purpose  in  contacting  parents,  other  than  for  disciplinary 
reasons,  is  limited  to  sending  notes  home  through  the  children  to 
notify  parents  of  a P.  T.  A.  meeting  or  Open-House  day.  There  has 
been  one  of  the  former  this  past  year  and  an  Open-House  day  is  con- 
templated for  this  year.  When  individual  needs  arise,  he  either  in- 
structs the  pupil  to  deliver  a message  or  teachers  personally  visit  the 
homes. 

The  P.  T.  A.  does  not  function  as  a body  with  expressed  pur- 
poses. It  has  made  some  financial  contributions,  but  not  many  of 
either.  The  occasions  for  meeting  are  rare.  The  only  purpose  evi- 
dent in  the  one  meeting  that  took  place  during  the  past  year  was  to  seek 
parent  cooperation  in  keeping  the  youngsters  in  school  during  the 
farming  season  so  as  to  reduce  the  unusually  high  absentee  rate.  The 
principal  attends  these  functions  when  they  occur  and  tells  his  teachers 
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to  be  present. 

The  school  makes  no  effort  to  utilize  lay  people  for  improving 
its  program.  There  have  been  no  formal  efforts  at  improving  the  school 
program  since  a pre-planning  workshop, and  the  only  attempt  at  includ- 
ing the  community  in  school  thinking  or  planning,  resulted  in  teachers 
telling  parents  what  they  wished  from  them  in  the  way  of  cooperation 
at  iP,  T.  A.  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Phases  of  the  school 
program  such  as  field  trips,  sports,  school  policies,  etc.  are  not  dis- 
cussed with  lay  groups.  When  the  principal  does  contact  parents  for 
aid,  all  interested  in  participating  are  utilized. 

The  principal  has  made  a few  extemporaneous  talks  in  his 
dealings  with  the  community,  preferring  not  to  make  planned  speeches. 
He  will,  however,  when  asked  to.  He  encourages  other  faculty  members 
to  make  speeches  when  such  opportunities  arise,  but  they  are  rare. 

He  does  not  represent  the  school  with  any  community  groups 
but  has  been  active  as  an  American  Legion  fund  raiser,  Mason, 
church  member,  and  works  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  only  evidence  of  a community  group  attempting  to  influence 
the  school  program  involves  the  Mom  and  Dad's  Club.  Many  teachers 
and  the  principal  feel  that,  while  this  group  is  not  well  organized  or 
active,  the  supervisor  has  been  attempting  to  move  them  in  a direction 
in  opposition  to  the  ways  of  working  of  the  school  staff.  The  principal's 
policy  has  been  to  listen  and  ignore  such  parental  opposition  after 
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having  tried  to  sell  them  on  the  school  program.  He  has  secured  teach- 
er backing  in  his  position  with  the  supervisor. 

Although  there  has  been  no  open  opposition  to  the  principal 
from  community  groups  or  individuals,  the  teachers  feel  he  would 
ignore  it  should  it  occur.  He  has  consulted  with  the  superintendent 
when  possible  threats  have  arisen. 

When  the  principal  wishes  to  initiate  a fund-raising  drive,  he 
calls  a faculty  meeting,  explains  his  purpose,  and  they  act  upon  it.  At 
times  he  moves  from  class  to  class  to  help  teachers  initiate  it  with 
students. 

There  has  been  no  formal  attempt  to  evaluate  the  school- 
community  relationships. 

Principal  B's  Behavior  Relatina  to  Individual  Teachers 

Although  the  principal  made  the  suggestion  early  in  the  year 
that  teachers  share  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  a new  teacher,  it 
was  rejected  by  the  faculty  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  function.  The 
principal  maintains  a close  contact  with  a university  as  a personnel 
selection  technique,  in  addition  to  possessing  applications  from  indi- 
viduals available  in  his  county.  He  interviews  prior  to  commitment 
for  a position  but  this  is  not  the  final  step  in  approval.  The  County 
Board  has  overruled  him  on  the  basis  of  alloting  precedence  to  county 
residents. 
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To  orient  new  teachers,  the  principal  has  vested  some  of  the 
responsibility  with  a pre-planning  committee.  The  committee  decided 
that  a new  teacher  may  select  a veteran  faculty  member  to  help  orient 
him.  The  principal  has  been  known  to  permit  a new  teacher  to  spend 
a day  visiting  another  school  so  as  to  gain  insight  into  his  job.  Partic- 
ipation in  pre-planning  workshops  helps  orient  new  teachers  and  the 
principal  assists  by  providing  handbooks,  bulletins,  etc. 

The  principal  makes  himself  accessible  to  any  teacher  for  a 
conference  by  making  known  his  open-door  policy.  " Teachers  may 
also  make  appointments  with  him.  »- 

The  principal  rarely  sees  teachers  about  discipline  problems. 
This  responsibility  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  principal,  in  the 
case  of  boys,  and  the  dean  of  girls  in  the  case  of  girls.  On  rare 
occasions,  when  teachers  approach  him  directly,  he  may  make  per- 
sonal suggestions  and  has  been  known  to  advise  them  to  observe  an- 
other teacher. 

When  a teacher  approaches  him  about  a problem  involving  an- 
other teacher,  he  listens  but  does  not  usually  take  action  or  get  involv- 
ed in  personalities.  He  tries  to  help  the  teacher  view  the  other  teacher's 
strengths  and  abilities.  If  he  considers  the  problem  a serious  one,  he 
may  investigate  it  with  the  other  teacher. 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a personal  problem,  he  will 
listen  and  advise  in  a manner  that  does  not  leave  the  teacher  with  a feeling 
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of  commitment.  The  nature  of  the  problem  determines  whether  he  will 
be  sympathetic  and  advise  with  an  attempted  detachment  or  joke  and 
treat  it  lightly.  The  need  for  teachers  seeing  him  about  personal 
problems  is  infrequent  and  the  evidence  reveals  that  he  distinguishes 
between  school  and  personal  life. 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a parent  problem,  he  may  call 
on  the  assistant  principal  for  a three  way  conference.  An  alternative 
is  his  behavior  of  discussing  it  with  the  teacher  and  advising  him.  His 
advice  on  parent  problems,  and  most  any  problem  involving  a teacher, 
is  generally  followed  by  leaving  the  teacher  free  to  make  her  own 
decision. 

The  principal  will  also  use  one  of  two  procedures  in  dealing 
with  a teacher  who  sees  him  about  a school  policy  problem,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  problem.  He  may  say,  "This  is  a faculty  policy 
and  I cannot  change  it.  You  can  bring  it  up  to  the  planning  committee.  " 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  known,  after  considering  the  problem 
seriously,  to  offer  active  help  by  going  before  the  faculty  or  committee, 
himself,  or  seeing  an  influential  teacher  who  is  highly  concerned  about 
the  policy  to  discuss  enforcing  or  changing  it. 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  an  instructional  problem,  he  is 
usually  ready  with  materials  and  suggestions.  When  he  feels  that  he 
cannot  help,  he  may  refer  the  teacher  to  someone  else  who  can. 

The  principal  makes  numerous,  brief  visits  to  classrooms  to 
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talk  with  teachers  and  this  helps  him  determine  what  they  are  teaching. 
He  has  other  means  of  determining  this,  via.  , checking  with  department 
heads  and  talking  with  students.  ' He  is  not  essentially  a class  observer 
but  will  do  so  upon  request.  Most  of  his  observations  are  casual. 

Extended  classroom  visits  are  usually  prompted  by  his  hearing 
of  a complaint  or  upon  an  invitation  by  a teacher.  The  principal's  rest- 
lessness and  energy  may  also  be  a factor  in  determining  when  he  will 
visit. 

His  behavior  in  visiting  classrooms  includes  teaching  by 
teacher  request  (usually  English),  talking  with  the  teacher,  and  casually 
looking  at  books  and  exhibits  about  the  room.  He  rarely  observes  a 
teacher  directly. 

Other  means  that  he  may  utilize  in  his  attempts  to  assist 
teachers  in  their  instruction  consist  of  distributing  bulletins  on  good 
class  procedures  and  suggestions  that  a teacher  visit  a classroom  where 
he  feels  that  good  teaching  is  in  progress.  He  does  not  usually  help 
unless  teachers  request  it. 

When  he  feels  that  a teacher  should  be  improving  in  her  work, 
and  she  does  not  request  help  in  doing  so,  he  may  either  call  the  teacher 
in  for  a conference  or  use  indirect  means.  The  latter  practice  may  be 
accomplished  by  a bulletin  directed  generally  to  teachers,  or  the  prin- 
cipal may  suggest  a departmental  meeting  at  which  he  will  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  department  head  prior  to  the  meeting.  Otherwise, 
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he  does  not  attempt  to  help  unless  he  hears  complaints  from  others 
about  a teacher's  practices. 

He  does  not  evaluate  his  teachers  on  written  forms.  His  judg- 
ments are  personal  and  are  rarely  revealed.  When  a teacher  does  good 
work,  he  may  personally  commend  her  class.  Usually,  however,  he 
does  nothing. 

The  principal  does  not  tend  to  behave  in  a direct  manner  when 
one  of  his  teachers  does  something  he  considers  annoying  or  harmful. 

If  one  or  two  teachers  make  a habit  of  coming  in  late,  he  will  distri- 
bute a bulletin  requesting  that  all  teachers  report  on  time  and  this  pro- 
cedure is  utilized  for  similar  infractions.  If  need  be,  he  resorts  to  a 

personal  conference  and  will  dismiss  a teacher  if  he  deems  the  teacher 
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behavior  to  be  very  harmful. 

The  principal's  procedure  in  refusing  to  rehire  a teacher  is 
usually  one  of  refusing  to  recommend.  An  alternate  method  in  evidence 
is  one  of  being  provocative  so  as  to  encourage  a breach  of  county  regu- 
lations (e.  g. , giving  an  order  he  knows  the  teacher  will  refuse  to  follow 
which  results  in  a charge  of  insubordination.  On  one  occasion  he  re- 
quired that  a teacher  resign  in  his  presence). 

When  a teacher  makes  suggestions  privately  to  him  that  involve 
the  school  as  a whole  he  is  prone  to  listen.  Depending  upon  the  extent 
of  his  agreement,  he  may  accept  and  act  upon  it  or  reject  it.  His  usual 
action  involves  bringing  the  suggestion  before  a committee  or  requesting 
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that  the  teacher  seek  the  cooperation  he  requests.  These  procedures  are 
also  typical  of  the  principal's  behavior  when  a teacher's  suggestion 
involves  the  teacher  more  directly  than  the  school,  as  a whole. 

The  attitude  of  a teacher  opposing  his  ideas  or  methods  is  the 
prime  determinant  in  how  the  principal  will  react.  If  he  is  not  con- 
fronted with  it  directly,  he  ignores  it.  He  may  listen  patiently  and  ac- 
cept the  opposition  when  confronted  with  it.  However,  he  is  equally 
likely  to  become  irritated  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  opposition. 

When  a teacher  opposes  the  decision  made  by  a teacher  group, 
he  tells  the  teacher  that  the  group  decision  comes  first.  His  reaction 
is  negative  to  this  type  of  teacher  behavior  and  his  rejection  may  re- 
sult in  irritation  or  anger. 

The  principal's  attempts  to  protect  his  teachers  from  outside 
pressures  during  the  routine  school  schedule  include  requiring  desk 
permission  for  lay  people  to  enter  the  school,  and  refusing  to  permit 
class  interruptions.  The  secretary  will  not  interrupt  teachers  for  phone 

f 

calls  and  her  instructions  are  to  take  a message  for  the  teacher  and  tell 
the  caller  that  the  teacher  can  telephone  back  later. 

An  individual  parent's  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  a teacher 
is  frequently  met  by  the  principal's  accepting  the  pressure  and  maintain- 
ign  the  parent  contact  himself.  He  has  developed  techniques  for  calm- 
ing parents  prior  to  their  discussions  with  teachers.  He  tries  to  sup- 
port his  teachers  but  will  not  if  he  feels  that  the  parent's  complaint  is 
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justified. 

The  principal's  usual  behavior  regarding  pressure  on  a teacher 
from  a parent  group  is  to  weigh  the  facts  and  take  his  stand.  He  at- 
tempts to  clarify  and  settle  issues  where  possible  and  refrains  from  re- 
peating criticisms  to  the  teacher,  if  at  all  feasible.  He  receives  support 
from  the  assistant  principal  in  attempting  to  keep  the  teacher  unavail- 
able to  the  group  until  the  pressure  wears  off.  He  and  the  assistant 
principal  attempt  to  maintain  the  contacts  with  lay  individuals  or  groups 
that  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  teachers. 

The  principal's  action  in  preparing  his  secretary  for  working 
with  pupils  and  the  community  has  been  to  use  student  clerical  helpers 
to  relieve  her  for  engaging  in  such  contacts.  The  previous  year’s 
secretary,  now  a teacher  in  the  school,  was  authorized  by  the  principal 
to  work  with  the  new  secretary  during  pre-planning.  The  principal  in- 
volves the  new  secretary  as  much  as  possible  in  dealing  directly  with 
parents  and  frequently  discusses  her  role  in  community  relations  with 
her. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  custodian  or  bus 
drivers  are  a part  of  the  school  program  except  as  he  frequently  dis- 


cusses the  custodian's  work  with  him. 
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Principal  B's  Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

The  principal  utilizes  two  methods  of  encouraging  teachers  to 
join  professional  organizations.  The  teacher  planning  committee  selects 
a teacher  to  see  teachers  individually  for  the  collection  of  dues  early  in 
the  school  year  and  the  principal,  simultaneously,  utilizes  office  bulle- 
tins to  notify  teachers  that  the  time  for  continuing  membership  in  these 
organizations  is  at  hand.  There  is  no  coercion  and  the  principal  has 
never  attempted  to  discourage  his  teachers  from  joining  any  organiza- 
tions. 

Extra  class  activites  are  not  assigned  by  the  principal.  The 
planning  committee  selects  teachers  for  these  assignments  and  volun- 
teering enters  the  process  in  that  teachers  are  free  to  reject  a given 
assignment  and  choose  another.  At  one  time,  the  principal  assumed 
this  responsibility  on  the  basis  of  equalizing  loads  and  teacher  interest 
and  ability  to  handle  an  assignment.  He  will  still  help  in  this  manner 
when  a controversy  arises. 

The  principal  determines  teacher  class  and  grade  schedules  on 
the  bases  of  teacher  employment  qualifications,  expediency,  the  desires 
of  his  teachers,  and  student  pre -registration  for  courses.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  discuss  the  next 
year's  program  with  students  and  explore  possibilities  of  a new  course 
the  individual  teacher  may  wish  to  initiate.  A recent  example  of  this 
is  the  offering  of  a new  physical  science  course.  Teachers  fill  out  a 
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request  form  each  year  applying  for  the  classes  they  prefer  to  teach. 

If  enough  students  request  a change  in  offering,  this  will  alter  the  pro- 
gram. A sufficient  number  of  students  requesting  a new  course  can 
lead  to  the  offering.  The  principal  makes  up  the  schedule  during  the 
pre-planning  period  on  the  above  mentioned  bases. 

Internal  fund  use  is  determined  by  the  school  finance  com- 
mittee with  the  help  of  the  principal.  They  devise  a budget.  In  some 
instances,  sponsors  determine  their  own  with  the  aid  of  students. 

The  principal's  personal -social  relationships  with  his  faculty 
is  one  where  lines  cannot  be  sharply  drawn.  He  is  friendly  with  all 
and  often  jokes  with  his  staff.  Almost  half  of  the  staff  has  a first 
name  relationship  with  him.  He  tends  to  associate  most  frequently 
with  those  who  share  his  interests  during  after -school  hours.  His  hob- 
by of  fishing  determines  those  who  have  closest  relationship  with  him 
after  school.  During  school  hours,  interests  in  sports  and  English  draw 
him  closest  to  those  teachers  involved. 

He  does  not  select  specific  teachers  to  eat  lunch  with.  An 
interest  of  the  moment  may  determine  whom  he  chooses  to  eat  with. 

The  lunch  period  is  a long  one  and  there  is  a table  in  the  cafeteria  re- 
served for  staff  members.  His  appetite  largely  determines  the  time  he 
will  eat  and  he  may  sit  anywhere  at  the  table. 

The  planning  committee  forms  the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings 
and  his  role  is  that  of  resource  person.  He  participates  in  most  of  the 
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committee  meetings  and  feels  free  to  make  suggestions  which,  while 
usually  accepted,  are  sometimes  voted  down.  On  occasion,  when  a 
special  situation  arises,  he  will  ask  permission  to  set  the  agenda. 

The  planning  committee  chairman  leads  faculty  meetings  and 
the  principal  is  a member  of  the  group.  However,  he  has  assumed 
leadership  at  critical  moments  of  dissension.  His  role  is  active  and 
varies  from  suggestion  seeker  to  suggestion  giver  to  question  answerer. 
He  requests  resistance  to  the  stands  he  takes  but  resistance  is  much 
less  usual  than  typical.  He  has  no  special  seat  in  a circular  seating 
arrangement. 

The  principal  does  not  determine  the  need  for  the  faculty 
meeting.  It  is  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  Formerly,  his  needs  or 
those  of  others  (less  frequently),  did  determine  the  occasions  for 
meetings. 

He  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  other  committees  and  will  attend 
meeting  upon  request  or  if  he  discerns  a need  or  interest.  He  will  not 
lead  unless  requested  to  do  so.  This  behavior  applies  to  departmental 
meetings,  as  well,  and  the  principal  moves  from  one  to  another  as 
resource  person. 

The  functions  of  committees  are  determined  by  the  faculty  and 
those  teachers  directly  involved  in  the  committee.  The  principal  has 
made  suggestions.  They  have  not  always  been  accepted. 

The  planning  committee  usually  knows  teacher  preferences  for 
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serving  on  committees.  Hence,  volunteering  is  one  basis.  They  try 
to  be  impartial  in  spreading  responsibilities.  The  principal  feels  free 
to  make  suggestions.  All  are  not  accepted. 

When  a committeehas  prepared  a report  or  recommendation, 
it  is  brought  to  the  faculty,  as  a whole,  for  discussion  and  vote.  If 
the  principal  does  not  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
to  accept  it,  he  speaks  againBt  it.  The  faculty  may  reconsider  or  table 
it  for  further  consideration.  While  the  principal's  ideas  have  been 
overridden,  they  generally  are  not. 

His  usual  procedure  in  determining  when  a committee  or 
faculty,  as  a whole,  is  ready  to  make  a decision,  is  to  wait  until  al- 
most all  have  expressed  their  opinions  and  a consensus  of  thinking 
emerges.  Since  he  rarely  leads,  his  behavior  encourages  participation 
from  all  prior  to  decision  making.  A departure  from  this  occurs,  at 
times,  when  he  reminds  a committee  that  they  have  a duty  to  move  to- 
ward making  a decision. 

School  policies  are  arrived  at  by  a standing  committee.  In  the 
past,  the  principal  appointed  a faculty  group  to  attend  to  the  function,  but 
this  is  no  longer  the  procedure. 

The  principal  rarely  makes  a decision  contrary  to  school  policy. 
However,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  ambiguous  form  of  the  question,  to  the 
inconsistency  of  principal  behavior,  to  faulty  perceptions  of  what  does 
constitute  school  policy,  or  the  fact  that  the  process  of  procedures  is 
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undergoing  a change  not  easily  discernable  to  all  involved,  this  question 
begs  for  agreement  in  response  from  questioning  teachers.  Two  teachers 
believe  that  he  will  make  a decision  contrary  to  the  policy  when  it  is 
expedient,  with  the  understanding  that  the  faculty  can  change  it  later. 

A third  teacher  believes  this  to  be  unusual  behavior  except  when  a situ- 
ation presents  itself  that  might  lead  to  more  dissension  among  faculty 
members  were  the  principal  not  to  violate  school  policy.  The  principal, 
earlier  in  the  year,  never  perceived  of  his  actions  as  violating  policy, 
yet  on  one  occasion  admitted  that,  at  times,  he  might  not  be  consistent 
due  to  extenuating  circumstances.  (The  observations  of  the  investigators 
led  to  disagreements  similar  to  those  expressed  by  teachers.  On  the 
whole,  however,  most  agreed  that  the  principal  rarely  violated  the  school 
policies. ) 

The  pattern  of  behavior  of  this  principal,  while  complex  in 
many  school  situations,  is  most  difficult  to  establish  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  evidence  reveals  that  he  generally  explains  such 
actions  to  the  faculty  in  accounting  for  policy  violations. 

When  the  faculty  questions  his  decisions,  the  principal  may  be- 
come angry  or  critical.  There  is  more  than  one  evidence  of  this,  yet 
the  tone  of  the  questioning  has  proved  a determining  factor  in  other 
instances  and  has  been  such  that  he  displayed  no  irritation.  There  is 
much  agreement  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  hold  grudges  and  forgets 
personal  issues  quickly.  As  a rule,  he  will  modify  his  views  if  the 
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faculty,  as  a whole,  disagree  with  him. 

When  teachers  violate  school  policy,  he  tends  to  call  them  to 
his  office  to  discuss  the  matter  personally.  If  serious  enough,  he  will 
warn  the  violator  and  has  been  known  to  dismiss  a faculty  member  for 
insubo  r dination. 

The  principal's  most  usual  means  for  promoting  experimental 
work  in  classrooms  is  to  express  interest  in  what  his  teachers  are 
doing  and  be  sympathetic  to  teacher  suggestions  to  practice  new  ideas. 

He  is  quick  to  offer  aid  and  assistance  in  such  endeavors.  At  com- 
mittee and  faculty  meetings  he  offers  suggestions  for  curriculum  re- 
vision and  has  personally  initiated  "faculty  working  together  on  demo- 
cratic ideas.  " 

Most  of  the  subject  standards  stem  from  the  county,  as  a whole; 
and  the  principal  is  not  active  in  this  to  any  marked  extent.  However, 
in  experimental  work  in  progress,  he  works  with  teachers,  individually, 
to  help  them  set  up  standards.  Stardardized  achievement  tests  in  some 
grades  help  maintain  standards  at  these  levels.  In  addition,  he  is 
active  in  attending  departmental  meetings  where  standards  are  discussed. 

His  efforts  to  bring  about  changes  in  course  offerings  or  con- 
tent take  the  form  of  encouraging  departmental  supervision  and  follow- 
ing teacher  suggestions.  In-service  courses  have  influenced  such 
changes.  Two  recent  changes  have  been  initiated  by  teacher  suggestion 
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to  the  principal  and  faculty  approval.  Most  changes  are  brought  before 
the  facility.  Some  changes  result  from  the  system  of  students  stating 
their  course  preferences  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and 
others  from  workshops  and  experimental  projects  initiated  by  teachers 
and  encouraged  by  the  principal. 

When  a school-wide  discipline  problem  presents  itself  that  is 
identified  by  either  teachers  or  the  principal,  he  usually  delegates  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the  assistant  principal  and  dean  of  girls. 
However,  if  serious,  he  will  work  with  them  toward  a solution.  An 
example  of  an  exceptional  situation,  where  he  did  actively  participate 
toward  meeting  the  problem,  occurred  in  1950.  He  called  in  special- 
ists to  talk  with  the  P.  T.  A.  and  other  parents  in  a large  assemblage. 
The  specialists  included  a psychiatrist  and  guidance  counselor.  The 
action  included  bringing  the  problem  before  groups  of  parents,  students, 
and  teachers. 

The  principal  utilizes  committee  work  during  the  post-plan- 
ning period  of  school  as  a means  of  getting  his  total  faculty  to  evaluate 
their  progress.  He  recently  distributed  a questionnaire  to  the  staff 
designed  to  secure  their  reactions  concerning  his  way  of  working  in 
relation  to  faculty  progress  and  this  has  served  as  an  evaluative 
method. 

Program  changes  are  evaluated  through  small  group  work 
during  the  pre-planning  period  — primarily  in  departmental  meetings. 
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They  are  not  formal.  The  principal  has  introduced  a system  of  evalu- 
ation of  activities  used  by  the  student  council. 

There  is  n>  evidence  of  the  principal  and  his  staff's  evaluating 
their  human  relations. 

Principal  B's  Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

Teachers  rarely  discuss  the  misbehavior  of  a student  with  the 
principal  because  he  has  delegated  this  responsibility  to  the  assistant 
principal  and  dean  of  girls.  The  principal  may  discuss  a serious  prob- 
lem with  the  teacher.  When  he  does,  he  tends  to  offer  suggestions  to- 
ward a solution.  However,  such  problems  rarely  come  to  his  attention 
and  when  a teacher  wishes  to  refer  a student  to  one  of  higher  status, 
girls  are  sent  to  the  dean  of  girls;  boys  to  the  assistant  principal. 

When  the  principal  observes  student  misconduct  and  no  teacher 
is  present  he  will  usually  caution  the  students  involved.  At  times  he 
has  caused  a student  to  remain  after  school  and,  when  serious,  has 
referred  students  to  his  assistant  or  dean  of  girls. 

Such  occurrences,  when  a teacher  is  present  and  fails  to  act, 
do  not  result  in  principal-student  interaction.  The  principal's  proce- 
dure is  usually  one  of  calling  the  teacher  aside  or  seeing  him  in  the 
office,  his  choice  being  made  on  the  basis  of  expediency  in  the  situation. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  talking  with  student  groups  reveals 
one  situation  in  which  the  principal  learned  of  a teacher's  class  getting 
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out  of  hand.  He  met  it  by  visiting  the  class  and  saying  "he'd  punish 
them  if  it  continued.  " This,  according  to  the  students,  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problem  for  all  concerned.  The  teacher  evaluated  the  prob- 
lem with  the  principal  in  a private  conference. 

When  the  principal  learns  of  the  misbehavior  of  a group  of 
students  away  from  the  school,  if  it  is  in  connection  with  a school  spon- 
sored event,  he  will  refer  the-matter  to  the  assistant  principal  or  dean 
of  girls.  If  the  situation  is  divorced  from  the  work  of  the  school  and 
no  external  pressure  is  involved,  he  will  ignore  it. 

The  principal,  when  in  the  presence  of  a group  of  students  who 
misbehave  away  from  the  school,  will  not  hesitate  to  remind  them  of 
the  conduct  expected.  However,  if  the  situation  is  not  one  that  the  school 
is  directly  concerned  with,  he  will  likely  ignore  the  behavior.  In  either 
event,  he  is  likely  to  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  deans  at 
school. 

When  students  make  suggestions  to  the  principal  that  involve 
the  school,  as  a whole,  he  puts  them  into  effect  or  explains  his  reasons 
for  not  being  able  to.  Otherwise,  he  refers  them  to  the  student  govern- 
ment or  sponsor  of  the  activity.  He  is  rarely  approached  directly  on 
such  matters  although  occasions  arise  when  students  request  his  presence 
in  student  government  regarding  a change  in  school  procedure.  He  will 
act  as  judge  in  these  situations,  allowing  the  change  to  take  place,  if 
deemed  reasonable  in  his  judgment.  Students  acting  on  their  own  in 
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their  desire  to  make  suggestions  are  more  likely  to  approach  the  spon- 
sor of  student  government  or  the  assistant  principal. 

It  is  rare  that  students  make  suggestions  to  the  principal  on 
matters  involving  the  student,  personally.  On  such  occasions,  the  prin- 
cipal  tends  to  listen  and  advise  if  the  student  wishes. 

The  principal's  personal-social  relationships  with  pupils  have 
been  observed  and  described  as  'helpful  and  friendly  but  not  personal,  " 
and  not  always  strictly  business. 

. Jr 

His  prime  activity  that  involves  bringing  students  into  planning 
with  him  is  in  the  realm  of  the  activity  program.  He  is  also  active  in 
planning  with  the  student  government.  Policies  that  affect  students, 
their  clubs,  sports,  etc.  , are  usually  met  by  the  principal  in  the  above 
mention  planning  sessions.  Much  of  the  planning  with  students  is  con- 
ducted by  teachers  and  staff  wishes  often  determine  the  subject  of  the 
planning.  The  principal's  planning  with  students  had  been  a procedure 
contributing  to  the  present  stage  of  the  program.  During  a previous 
survey  of  the  needs  of  students,  he  involved  students  in  planning  the 
survey  with  him.  He  usually  waits  for  students  and  teacher  sponsors 
to  request  his  attendance  at  their  club  meetings. 

Evidence  involving  his  role  in  planning  with  students  reveals 
his  role  a3  a resource  person  and  "one  of  the  group."  He  plays  this 
role  whether  chairing  the  group  or  participating  on  teacher  or  student 
request  as  an  invited  member. 
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The  principal  follows  one  or  more  of  three  courses  of  action 
when  students  make  decisions  that  he  believes  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  He  may  talk  with  the  students,  personally, 
and  explain  his  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  their  decision.  He  may 
consult  with  the  sponsor  of  the  group  and  indirectly  have  his  views  ex- 
pressed through  the  sponsor.  He  may,  if  necessary,  exert  his  veto 
power.  On  the  whole,  he  attempts  to  compromise  in  preference  to  the 
veto  action. 

Aside  from  his  planning  with  students,  activities  he  shares 
with  them  include  sitting  with  teams  engaged  in  sports,  transporting 
track  members  for  events  away  from  school,  occasionally  accompany- 
ing a group  on  a field  trip,  teaching  a few  English  classes  each  year, 
and  entering  into  routine  student  government  discussions. 

The  faculty,  as  a whole,  has  been  responsible  for  establishing 
most  rules  involving  students.  Those  rules  applying  to  students  are 
contained  in  the  student  handbook.  Recently,  the  student  council  has 
played  a more  active  part  in  determining  rules.  The  principal  partici- 
pates with  both  groups  in  such  actions. 

The  principal  makes  use  of  student  talent  or  labor  through  cleri- 
cal help  in  the  office;  the  band  at  assemblies;  the  debate  club  in  con- 
test with  those  of  other  schools;  managers  keeping  athletic  fields  in 
good  order;  Hi-Y  and  Key  Clubs  keeping  school  grounds  clean  and  attend- 
ing to  shrubbery;  and  art  exhibits  for  parent  open-house. 
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He  uses  the  students  outside  of  school  by  permitting  the  band 
to  perform  for  public  events  and  having  Key  Club  officers  speak  at 
Kiwanis  meetings. 

Teachers  and  activity  sponsors,  rather  than  the  principal, are 
apt  to  determine  when  students  will  be  used  --  the  guiding  principle 
being  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  student  classwork.  The  decisions 
are  based  upon  volunteering  by  students  as  opposed  to  adults  convinc- 
ing or  coercing  for  participation  and  these  students  are  chosen  by 
teachers  and  sponsors. 

The  principal  is  not  usually  involved  in  conferences  with  parents 
and  pupils  or  teachers  and  pupils  on  matters  of  promotion,  school  trans- 
fer, future  vocation  or  discipline.  The  responsibility  for  these  con- 
ferences is  generally  in  the  province  of  the  assistant  principal  or  dean 
of  girls.  On  occasion,  the  principal  may  be  involved  in  a three  or  four 
way  conference  on  promotion  and  his  procedure  is  one  of  trying  to  bring 
minds  together  by  discussion  of  the  case  background.  He  may  make  the 
final  decision  himself.  The  one  area  of  conferences  of  the  above  nature 
that  he  frequently  participates  in  is  that  of  college  scholarships.  He 
follows  the  procedure  of  bringing  minds  together,  feeling  free  to  offer 
suggestions. 

On  the  rare  occasion  that  pupil -pupil  conferences  take  place, 
the  principal's  prime  role  is  that  of  getting  the  pupils  to  do  the  talking. 

There  is  little  evidence  from  observations  and  interviews  of 
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social  cliques  existing  in  the  school  and  teachers  feel  that  the  principal's 
attempt  to  get  pupils  to  excell  in  activities,  where  they  cam  receive  praise, 
helps  prevent  a need  for  in-groups.  Prior  to  this  year  of  research  study, 
a student  attempt  to  form  a sorority  and  fraternity  was  dealt  with  by  the 
assistant  principal.  He  enforced  a state  law  forbidding  such  an  organi- 
zation. Students  were  most  vocal  in  their  assertions  that  cliques  are 
not  operative  and  one  who  recently  transferred  from  a California  school, 
and  two  other  schools  in  the  previous  two  years,  claimed  that  her  ac- 
ceptance here  was  more  apparent  than  elsewhere. 

A few  years  ago,  when  a sorority  seemed  to  be  gaining  a foot- 
hold in  the  school,  the  principal  contacted  the  Women's  Club  which 
sponsored  it.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  it  from  becoming  effective  in 
the  school. 

I 4 ' • . , X . 4 . -it  , I , M • 

Principal  B's  Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

When  an  irate  parent  phones  to  complain  about  a teacher's 
action,  the  nature  of  the  complaint  determines  the  principal's  procedure. 
He  refers  the  parent  to  the  assistant  principal  for  discipline  problems, 
and  refers  the  parent  directly  to  the  teacher  for  a grading  problem. 
Otherwise,  he  is  polite  and  attempts  to  satisfy  the  parent  while  protect- 
ing the  teacher.  He  will  call  the  teacher  in  for  a conference,  afterwards, 
and  reveal  the  result. 

When  an  irate  parent  phones  or  visits  the  school  to  complain 
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about  the  principal's  action,  he  offers  a polite  but  stern  front  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  defend  himself.  He  will  invite  the  parent  to  see  him  in 
school  if  the  phone  result  is  not  an  amicable  one.  The  principal  is  not 
adverse  to  admitting  to  an  error  on  his  part,  if  such  be  the  case. 

If  an  irate  parent  comes  to  his  office  to  complain  of  a teacher's 
action,  he  refers  the  parent  to  the  assistant  principal  or  dean  of  girls 
and  prefers  to  leave  the  room.  If  the  issue  is  one  that  has  little  re- 
lationship to  student  behavior,  he  may  try  to  settle  it  with  the  parent 
or  call  the  teacher  in.  In  the  latter  procedure,  he  may  remain  for  a 
three  way  conference  but,  more  likely,  he  would  leave  the  teacher  to 
work  the  matter  out  with  the  parent. 

As  with  many  other  procedures,  the  principal  is  experimenting 
with  methods  of  releasing  publicity.  He  currently  relies  on  a teacher 
representative  of  school  publicity  committee.  Newspaper  releases 
pertaining  to  athletics  are  cleared  through  the  assistant  principal.  The 
students  perform  on  a Saturday  radio  program  that  includes  school 
news. 

He  finds  no  need  to  veto  releases  but  teachers  feel  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  if  they  were  in  poor  taste  or  detrimental  to  the 
school. 

The  principal's  participation  in  public  elections  and  issues 
lies  somewhere  between  being  moderately  active  and  refraining  from 
getting  involved.  He  is  prone  to  state  his  election  preferences  with 
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school  personnel.  At  one  time,  he  was  openly  active  on  school  issues 
but  an  unpleas  amt  experience  has  resulted  in  his  assuming  a less  active 
role. 

The  principal  contacts  parents  on  matters  concerning  scholar* 
ships,  prep  schools  and  other  matters  of  continuing  education  alter 
graduation,  publicity,  and  primarily  about  parent  assistance  to  the 
school  through  P.  T.  A.  and  Dad's  Club.  The  deans  or  teachers  con- 
tact parents  about  most  individual  student  problems. 

The  principal's  means  of  contacting  parents  are  through  the 
telephone  and  mail,  and  through  pupils  by  bulletins  and  letters. 

Teachers  make  their  own  contacts  and  utilize  home  visits  as  one  of 
their  means. 

The  principal  makes  use  of  the  P.  T.  A.  in  three  major  areas. 
The  P.  T.  A.  aid  is  used  to  interpret  school  purposes  and  practices  to 
the  community,  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  undertaking  a yearly 
school  project,  and  to  plan  the  school's  health  program.  He  is  highly 
interested  and  active  in  the  yearly  project  (currently,  to  improve 
school -community  relations)  and  P.  T.  A.  aid  has  previously  resulted 
in  financial  help  to  further  professional  growth. 

The  principal  attends  almost  all  P.  T.  A.  functions  and  attempts 
to  secure  teacher  participation  by  group  announcements  and  bulletins. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  teachers  into  attending  meetings. 

The  principal  makes  use  of  lay  resource  people  for  many 
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subject  areas,  clubs,  and  assemblies.  His  most  recent  use  of  lay  people 
is  in  evidence  in  the  home  economics  program.  In  a 1950  school  evalu- 
ation, lay  people  were  brought  into  the  school.  On  Career  Day,  business 
and  professional  people  currently  aid  the  school.  Classes  visit  a near- 
by courthouse  to  learn  about  legal  procedures  and  bank  executives  visit 
math  classes.  These  classes  also  visit  the  bank. 

The  decision  concerning  which  community  people  to  ask  to 
assist  in  the  school  is  based  upon  the  availability  of  interested  lay  people. 
There  is  no  active  file  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  has  attempted  to  use  the  community  to  help 
determine  school  procedures  through  suggestions  from  the  band  parents, 
P.  T.  A.  , and  some  P.  T.  A.  participation  in  an  in-service  course 
evaluation.  During  an  open -house  night  event,  the  principal  asked 
parents  to  fill  out  a questionnaire  on  school  procedures  and  presented 
the  findings  to  the  faculty. 

He  makes  little  use  of  the  community  for  school  curriculum 
planning  although  he  has  initiated  such  use  this  year  through  securing 
parent  participation  in  the  home  economics  program.  P.  T.  A.  leaders 
have  been  called  in  to  observe  a previous  school  evaluation  and  partic- 
ipated in  in-service  workshops. 

The  principal  makes  use  of  the  community  for  planning  special 
phases  of  the  program  through  sponsors  and  coaches  who  will  call  on 
lay  people  as  needs  arise  for  their  activities.  The  Band  Parents 
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Association,  P,  T,  A,  , Dad's  Club  and  Health  Committee  are  phases  of 
the  program  where  community  members  engage  in  planning. 

The  community  is  not  active  in  planning  school  policies  except 
as  the  principals's  talks  with  parents  result  in  suggestions  to  the 
faculty. 

For  field  trips,  community  members  do  not  actually  plan  the 
activities  with  school  personnel  except  as  teachers  plan  for  their  groups 
and  as  parents  participate  in  special  phaseB  of  the  program.  Nor  is 
the  community  active  in  pre-planning  or  regular  faculty  meetings.  There 
have  been  very  few  occasions  of  the  school  requesting  lay  attendance  and 
participation. 

The  principal  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  make  speeches  in 
the  community  and  encourages  other  staff  members  to  do  so.  He  has 
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recommended  teachers  for  making  speeches  on  subjects  in  which  they 
are  proficient. 

He  actively  participates  in  community  organizations  through 
Rotary,  Gun  and  Tackle  Club,  Red  Cross,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  actually  a representative  of  the  school  in  his  Rotary  activities. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  parent  special  inter- 
est groups,  although  teachers  stated  that  his  policy,  in  the  event  of  such 
groups  attempting  to  influence  the  school  program,  would  be  to  tactfully 
resist  the  pressure  by  selling  them  on  the  total  school  program. 

On  the  question  of  a community  organization  attempting  to 
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influence  the  school  program,  evidence  does  exist  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  tried  to  influence  the  principal  to  sponsor  a school  beauty 
contest.  He  referred  the  matter  to  the  planning  committee  and  the  idea 
was  defeated.  This  tends  to  support  the  contention  that  the  principal 
usually  prefers  to  delegate  decisions  to  his  faculty  when  community 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  principal  passively  resists  personal  opposition  in  the  com- 
munity from  individuals  or  groups.  His  behavior  consists  of  ignoring 
the  opposition  after  securing  the  support  of  his  faculty  and  attempting 
to  seek  aid  from  parents  friendly  with  the  school. 

. f 

His  delegation- of  responsibility  extends  into  the  area  of  fund- 
raising. A faculty  member  is  chosen  from  a committee  to  conduct 
periodic  collections  upon  initiation  of  the  drives  from  the  county  au- 
thorities. This  applies  to  Red  Cross,  Community  Chest,  Cancer,  etc. 
The  Band  Parents  Association  conducts  its  own  drives  and  county  regu- 
lations prevent  students  from  being  active  in  this  activity. 

The  principal  does  not  conduct  formal  or  systematic  evaluations 
of  school -community  relations.  He  did  make  such  an  attempt  in  1951 
with  an  open-house  night  questionnaire.  At  times,  he  requests  evalu- 
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ations  from  individual  teachers. 

Principal  C's  Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers 

The  principal  utilizes  his  contact  with  a teacher's  college  and 
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makes  use  of  county  job  applications  in  seeking  new  teachers.  He  con- 
tacts applicants  by  mail  and  phone  and  a personal  interview  is  usually 
involved  in  selections.  The  school  utilizes  no  formal  application 
blanks. 

While  the  principal  is  usually  too  much  occupied  with  student, 
community,  and  other  activities  to  work  with  new  teachers  when  school 
is  in  session,  he  does  have  conferences  with  them  during  the  pre-plan- 
ning period  and  sees  to  it  that  they  receive  a copy  of  the  school  policies 
handbook.  With  some  new  teachers,  time  has  permitted  him  personally 
to  conduct  them  about  the  community  and  school.  The  pre-planning 
meetings,  the  reviewing  of  policies,  and  the  inclusion  of  parents  in 
meetings,  provide  a major  portion  of  the  orientation. 

Teachers  can  make  appointments  to  see  the  principal.  His 
walks  about  the  school  grounds,  when  he  chats  with  teachers,  afford 
another  avenue  for  conferences.  He  encourages  discussion  of  individ- 
ual problems  during  the  time  just  prior  to  a faculty  meeting.  If  he  is 
free  in  his  office,  and  the  door  is  open,  teachers  can  walk  in  at  any 
time.  However,  some  teachers  feel  that  he  is  exceedingly  busy  and 
difficult  to  get  to  at  times  whereas  others  feel  free  to  phone  or  call  on 
him  at  his  home. 

When  a teacher  sees  the  principal  about  a discipline  problem, 
the  principal  usually  asks  first  what  conclusions  he  has  reached.  He 
then  raises  questions  to  encourage  teacher  decisions.  If,  as  may  be 
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the  case,  he  is  requested  to  send  for  the  student,  the  offender  is  given 
full  opportunity  to  express  his  side.  When  time  permits,  or  if  the  of- 
fense merits  it,  the  principal  contacts  the  teacher  about  the  result  of  the 
conference  with  the  student. 

The  principal  is  very  rarely  confronted  with  a teacher's  prob- 
lem of  conflict  with  another  teacher.  If  the  teacher  permits,  he  prefers 
to  bring  it  before  the  total  facility.  On  one  occasion,  he  called  both 
teachers  together  and  they  reached  agreement.  When  one  teacher  com- 
plained of  another  one  smoking,  he  told  the  former  that  this  was  not  the 
teacher's  concern.  On  one  occasion,  a teacher  claimed  that  the  prin- 
cipal was  inconsistent  in  allowing  the  coach  to  excuse  pupils  from  this 
teacher's  class,  although  contrary  to  school  policy.  The  principal  later 
rectified  this. 

When  a teacher  sees  him  about  a personal  problem,  he  is  usu- 
ally sympathetic,  helps  with  suggestions  should  they  seek  them,  and 
leaves  any  decision  making  to  the  teacher.  A teacher  having  a problem 
with  a master's  thesis  was  aided  with  significant  books  and  materials. 

On  occasion,  when  his  mood  is  negative,  he  does  not  help  teachers. 

When  a teacher  sees  the  principal  about  a parent  problem,  the 
principal  either  helps  the  teacher  reach  his  own  decision  prior  to  the 
teacher  seeing  the  parent,  or  he  brings  both  parties  together.  When  in 
a conference,  his  role  is  that  of  an  arbitrator.  His  teachers  feel  that 
he  pleases  parents  wherever  possible  but,  if  teachers  acquaint  him  with 
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a justifiable  stand,  he'll  back  them  to  the  limit.  On  one  occasion,  a 
teacher  brought  a demotion  problem  to  his  attention  and  mentioned  the 
parent's  dissatisfaction.  After  discussing  it  with  the  teacher,  he  called 
the  parent  in  to  explain  the  necessity  for  this  action.  Toward  the  close 
of  each  year  he  reviews  reporting  and  promotion  problems  with 
teachers  who  wish  it. 

When  a teacher  sees  the  principal  about  a problem  involving 
school  policy,  the  principal  tends  to  remind  him  that  a teacher  cannot 
change  policy  as  it  is  a result  of  faculty  decision.  He  suggests  that 
the  teacher  bring  the  problem  before  the  faculty.  If  he  is  in  agreement 
with  the  suggestion,  he  may  bring  it  before  the  faculty,  himself. 

If  the  problem  the  teacher  approaches  him  with  involves  in- 
struction, he  tends  to  supply  as  much  direct  aid  as  the  situation  calls 
for.  He  is  almost  always  ready  to  help. 

The  principal's  method  of  determining  what  his  teachers  are 
teaching  is  to  have  each  teacher  turn  in  a weekly  lesson  plan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week. 

He  learns  of  the  methods  teachers  utilize  from  three  sources: 
discussions  with  teachers  about  their  desire  for  suggestions  from  him, 
teacher  lesson  plans,  and  casual  talks  with  students. 

The  principal  does  not  formally  observe  his  teachers  in  the 
classroom.  The  only  evidence  of  his  having  any  need  to  visit  classes 
was  his  desire  to  see  a teacher  about  something  pertinent  at  the 
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moment.  On  occasion,  when  visiting  a teacher  to  deliver  a message, 
he  has  taken  over  the  class  for  a few  brief  moments  to  confront  them 
with  trick  problems.  When  his  classroon  stay  is  an  extended  one,  he 
enters  freely  into  discussions.  In  his  attempts  to  help  teachers  im- 
prove their  work,  weekly  lesson  plans  are  distributed  to  all.  He  has 
initiated  and  maintained  child  study  groups  and  encouraged  teachers  to 
experiment.  To  help  build  the  agriculture,  music,  and  sports  programs, 
he  dismisses  students  from  other  classes  and  makes  personal  efforts 
to  see  that  they  get  needed  equipment.  The  principal  frequently  dis- 
tributes collected  reading  materials  to  teachers. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  formal  rating  of  teachers.  The 
principal  does  not  have  conferences  with  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  his  evaluations  of  them. 

While  some  teachers  felt  that  little  or  nothing  is  done  by  the 
principle  to  reward  good  work  done  by  teachers,  most  teachers  indicat- 
ed that  he  expressed  individual  appreciation  by  bulletins  or  through 
personal  talks.  In  faculty  meetings  he  has  complimented  the  group,  at 
large,  and  encouraged  individual  teachers  to  present  reports  or  findings 
that  gain  them  recognition. 

There  is  adequate  agreement  from  all  the  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  principal  utilizes  the  daily  bulletins  as  a means  of  punish- 
ing teachers  for  actions  he  considers  annoying  or  harmful.  At  times, 
he  has  reprimanded  the  faculty  in  meetings,  and,  on  rare  occasion, 
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has  admonished  a teacher  personally  or  by  note.  While  the  bulletins 
rarely  mention  the  name  of  the  offender,  they  are  easily  identified  by 
other  teachers.  He  reprimanded  the  faculty  in  a bulletin  for  lack  of 
interest  in  the  child  study  program.  The  reprimands  are  not  vigorous 
but  present  his  feelings  of  embarrasment  and  disappointment. 

The  principal  has  not  dismissed  any  teachers  in  recent  years. 
Those  who  have  not  remained  have  vacated  the  positions  by  their  own 
choice. 

Teachers  have  rarely  made  private  suggestions  to  the  prin- 
cipal about  the  school,  as  a whole.  On  such  occasions,  he  was  a good 
listener  and  usually  referred  them  to  the  faculty  or  committee  re- 
sponsible. Teachers  have  learned  from  this  procedure  that  such  sug- 
gestions were  fruitless  when  brought  to  his  private  attention  and  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  total  faculty. 

When  a teacher's  private  suggestion  to  the  principal  involves 
the  teacher  making  the  suggestion,  he  tends  to  go  along  with  it  as  long 
as  it  does  not  disrupt  the  activities  of  others.  Otherwise,  he  suggests 
bringing  it  before  the  faculty. 

A teacher  rarely  opposes  his  ideas  or  methods.  He  is  firm 
about  his  way  of  work  and  his  methods  of  getting  teachers  to  bring 
issues  before  the  total  faculty  does  not  result  in  open  opposition.  The 
technique  he  utilizes  is  one  of  repeatedly  explaining  his  views.  If 
this  does  not  suffice,  he  may  suggest  that  the  teacher  think  about  it  more 
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fully. 

Y^-hen  an  individual  teacher  opposes  the  group's  decision,  the 
principal  invariably  stands  by  the  group  decision.  If  this  is  done  in  a 
faculty  meeting,  ,;He  throws  the  opposing  idea  back  to  the  group  and 
attempts  to  reach  consensus  by  playing  a moderating  role.  " If  the 
teacher  states  his  opposition  in  private,  the  principal  tells  hirn  that  the 
group  decision  must  hold.  The  principal  usually  suggests  that  his  re- 
course is  to  bring  his  point  before  the  total  faculty. 

He  protects  teachers  from  outside  pressures  during  the  school 
day  by  enforcing  a policy  of  having  outsiders  see  him  prior  to  consult- 
ing with  teachers.  He  will  not  permit  them  unnecessarily  to  inten*upt 
school  routine  and,  if  seeing  a teacher  is  warranted,  he  arranges  for 
this  when  it  is  convenient  for  the  teacher.  The  secretary  helps  enforce 
this,  both  on  the  phone  and  in  face-to-face  contacts  with  visitors.  She 
lets  the  outsider  know  when  it  is  convenient  to  call  back  or  return. 

Teachers  believe  that  the  principal  attempts  to  protect  them 
from  individual  parent  pressure  by  his  procedure  cf  explaining  to  parents 
the  reasons  for  certain  grades  or  bases  for  promotion  or  demotion  -- 
if  necessary,  arranging  a three  way  conference  when  the  situation  lends 
to  this.  He  is  adept  at  explaining  school  policy  and  reasons  for  teacher 
behavior  or  action  in  two  or  three  way  conferences. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  pressures  from  parent  or  community 
groups  and  the  evidence  obtained  from  observations  and  most  teacher 
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interviews  reflects  that  the  high  quality  of  school -community  relations 
accounts  for  harmony.  The  principal's  action  is  preventive  in  that  he 
makes  teachers  aware  of  their  need  to  build  good  parent  relationships 
and  understand  the  parents'  views. 

The  secretary's  preparation  for  working  with  pupils  and  com- 
munity members  consists  of  the  principal's  personal  work  with  her  in 
addition  to  including  her  in  all  faculty  and  school  meetings.  She  former- 
ly  taught  in  the  high-school  commercial  department. 

"While  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  effect  that  custodians  or  bus 
drivers  are  part  of  the  school  program,  some  does  exist  with  relation 
to  drivers  in  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  first  aid  to  children  in 

•ff 

emergencies. 

Principal  C's  Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

"While  the  principal  has  never  attempted  to  discourage  teachers 
from  joining  organizations  that  he  believes  are  harmful,  his  prime 
action  to  encourage  teachers  to  join  professional  organizations  is  ex- 
hibited through  reminders  in  faculty  meetings  and  bulletins.  Much  of 
this  responsibility  is  shared  with  teachers  through  active  members  urg- 
ing others  to  join  and  the  fact  that  the  school  representative  collects 
dues  and  urges  membership.  The  principal's  role  indirectly  has  an 
effect  upon  these  encouraging  factors  in  the  eyes  of  teachers  and  re- 
searchers. Some  teachers  feel  that  his  encouragement  actually  results 
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in  pressure  to  join. 

The  assignment  of  extra-class  activities  is  shared  by  the  prin- 
cipal with  the  teachers.  At  a pre-planning  committee  meeting,  the 
previous  year's  activities  are  listed  on  the  board.  The  principal  secures 
volunteers  for  the  activities  and  teachers  usually  choose  the  same  ones, 
although  they  need  not.  A teacher  can  initiate  an  activity  of  his  own. 

The  principal  leads  and  teachers  volunteer  to  cover  the  assignments. 

The  procedure  for  determining  class  and  grade  schedules  is 
much  the  same  with  the  principal  leading  the  committee  when  the  group 
experiences  difficulty  but  not  directing  it  in  any  strict  sense.  The  com- 
mittee makes  up  a rough  skeleton  and  volunteers  fill  it  in.  When  the 
group  reaches  an  impasse,  it  calls  on  the  principal  to  help  and  his 
presence,  in  addition  to  group  pressure  on  individual^  resolves  the 
assignment  coverage.  Schedules  are  determined,  in  part,  by  students 
(and  parents  through  them)  requesting  programs  in  June.  The  elem- 
tary  teachers  determine  their  own  sched’ile.  The  principal  participates. 

The  evidence  on  determining  the  use  of  internal  funds  leads 
to  the  generalization  that  teachers  decide  this  for  themselves.  Inter- 
views revealed  that  funds  are  earmarked  for  the  sponsor  securing  the 
money.  Examples  cited  were  the  library  and  sports  program. 

The  principal  is  not  too  social  in  his  daily  relationship  with 
teachers,  finding  little  time  to  see  them  due  to  a heavy  schedule  that  he 
imposes  on  himself.  He  tries  to  be  one  of  the  group,  but  is  too  busy. 
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They  consider  him  as  being  "usually  polite  but  strictly  business.  " 
However,  after  school  hours,  he  is  considered  "very  sociable  and  he 
stops  being  the  principal.  " He  joins  teachers  in  such  activities  as 
movies,  picnics,  and  general  evening  gatherings  at  homes.  He  at- 
tempts to  spread  kimself  equally  among  them  although  community  activ- 
ities prevent  his  seeing  any  of  them  frequently. 

The  principal  gives  no  indication  of  preference  in  lunch  com- 
panions. He  is  likely  to  sit  with  anyone.  He  often  eats  in  his  office 
during  conferences  so  as  to  crowd  more  working  time  into  his  schedule. 
When  eating  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  or  a nearby  establishment,  he  often 
sits  near  or  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  agenda  for  faculty  meetings  is  usually  set  by  the  princi- 
pal but  teachers  may  share  in  the  process.  The  principal's  role  con- 
sists pf  his  listing  items  he  considers  important,  (e.  g. , administrative, 
routine  matters  of  general  concern  requiring  faculty  decisions,  etc.) 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  may  introduce  matters  of  concern  and  can 
and  do  call  meetings  when  they  feel  a need  to  (decisions  required  or 
announcements  pertaining  to  CTA,  school  yearbook,  etc.  ). 

The  principal's  participation  in  faculty  meetings  consists  of 
being  an  active  leader,  encouraging  group  discussions  and  decisions 
("Let's  hear  from  the  rest  of  you"  and  voting),  and  dismissing  the 
group  when  he  feels  that  issues  are  resolved.  He  presides  from  the 
front  desk  of  the  room  with  teachers  usually  seated  in  a row  or  semi- 
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circular  arrangement.  The  need  for  a faculty  committee  is  determined 
by  principal  and  staff.  Pre-planning  committee  work  is.  determined 
in  faculty  meetings.  The  principal  is  usually  the  one  to  make  the 
suggestion. 

Whereas  there  is  no  planning  committee,  the  principal's  work 
with  other  committees  in  pre-planning  period  has  been  observed  by 
researchers  and  described  by  teachers.  His  role  is  that  of  a resource 
person  moving  from  group  to  group,  spending  the  most  time  where 
teachers  request  it.  While  his  status  permits  him  to  lead,  the  only 
evidence  of  his  exercising  direct  leadership  took  place  in  the  scheduling 
committee  after  an  impasse  had  been  reached.  During  the  school  year, 
committees  are  less  active  and  the  principal  confines  more  of  his  par- 
ticipation to  requests  by  committees. 

The  total  faculty  and  the  committees,  rather  than  the  princi- 
pal, determine  committee  functions  and  that  of  each  committee  member, 
as  well. 

Teachers  volunteer  for  committee  assignments  and,  when  rele- 
vant issues  arise,  bring  in  parents  and  members  of  the  student  council. 

Committee  reports  are  presented  to  the  faculty  by  their  respec- 
tive chairmen  for  discussion  and  vote.  Should  a recommendation  be 
one  that  the  principal  does  not  consider  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  he  spealeup  as  a member  of  the  group.  Voting  decides  --  his 
represents  one  vote  --  and  he  has  been  voted  down. 
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The  principal  does  not  directly  determine  when  a committee, 
or  the  total  faculty,  is  ready  to  make  a decision.  All  concerned  are 
usually  governed  by  a majority  agreement  or  a time  factor.  The  nature 
of  the  committee  work  determines  the  consideration  of  the  time  element. 
They  either  reach  their  goals  on  their  own  initiative  or  the  principal's 
personal  leadership  and  presence  serves  to  speed  up  the  process. 

School  policies  are  reviewed  yearly  in  pre-planning  by  a 
committee.  The  principal  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  student  council  and  homeroom  mothers  pass  on  committee  recom- 
mendations that  concern  them.  Conflicts  and  recommendations  are 
brought  back  to  the  total  faculty. 

Teacher  interviews  and  observations  reveal  little  evidence  of 
the  principal  violating  school  policies.  He  has  requested  students  for 
activities  from  classwork,  contrary  to  agreements  not  to  do  so,  and 
has  found  this  the  most  difficult  policy  to  adhere  to.  Whereas  teachers 
out-voted  his  suggestion  for  child  study  groups  last  year,  his  pressure 
resulted  in  acceptance  this  year.  Their  vote  determined  the  issue,  yet 
most  teachers  consider  him  responsible.  (It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  this  constitutes  policy  violation. ) If  the  principal  violates  a 
policy,  he  or  teachers  tend  to  bring  them  up  at  meetings  for  review  and 
the  principal  explains  his  actions.  Although  he  is  not  consistent  in  his 
behavior,  he  has  permitted  faculty  votes  to  effect  policy  changes  in 
regard  to  such  issues. 
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When  the  faculty  questions  his  decisions,  he  states  his  posi- 
tion, returns  the  issue  to  group  discussion,  and  goes  along  with  the 
resulting  reaction.  One  such  issue  resulted  in  committee  study  for 
future  faculty  decision. 

The  principal's  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  teachers  who 
violate  school  policy  is  to  refer  to  the  violation  in  his  morning  bulletins. 
While  he  usually  refers  to  the  group  or  individuals  without  direct 
identification,  at  times  he  will  be  direct,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  violation  and  his  mood  of  the  moment. 

In  his  attempts  to  promote  experimental  work,  the  principal 
encourages  the  use  of  interns,  utilizes  child  study  groups,  and  dis- 
tributes  summaries  to  all  teachers  of  what  is  taking  place  in  each 
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classroom.  Each  teacher  submits  a rough  weekly  plan  of  what  he  is 
doing  in  advance. 

The  principal  makes  little  or  no  effort  to  establish  subject 
standards,  himself.  There  is  little  evidence  of  his  directly  attempt- 
ing to  do  so.  Indirectly  he  affects  standards  by  the  utilization  of 
standardized  testing,  the  sharing  of  weekly  lesson  plans,  and  providing 
much  in  the  way  of  materials. 

His  behavior  pertaining  to  course  offering  or  content  is  re- 
vealed by  his  having  students  fill  out  their  desired  programs  for  the 
coming  year  and  suggesting  to  teachers  who  wish  to  add  a course  that 
they  approach  students  on  the  subject.  The  sharing  of  weekly  lesson 
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plans  may  well  be  considered  a method  of  the  principal's  to  promote 
content  change,  in  addition  to  his  behavior  in  fostering  experimental 
work. 

When  a school  wide  discipline  problem  occurs  that  teachers 
or  the  principal  identify,  die  matter  is  usually  referred  by  the  principal 
to  the  student  council  and  faculty  for  action. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  principal's  fostering  total  faculty 
evaluations  of  their  progress.  Nor  are  there  any  formal  evaluations 
made  of  program  changes  although  teachers  have  asserted  that  the  prin- 
cipal has  discussed  changes  with  them  in  faculty  meetings.  Evaluations 
usually  take  the  form  of  the  principal  referring  to  the  school  philosophy 
when  faculty  thinking  appears  to  part  with  it. 

While  the  principal  has  not  attempted  formal  evaluations  of 
school  human  relations,  as  problems  of  this  nature  arise,  he  tends  to 
bring  them  into  open  discussion  in  faculty  meetings  or  in  conferences 
with  student  groups. 

Principal  C's  Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

••5«r 

When  a teacher  tells  the  principal  about  the  misbehavior  of  a 
student,  he  usually  discusses  it  with  the  teacher  and  requests  that  the 
student  be  sent  to  him  for  a conference.  Because  of  his  emphasis  on 
their  understanding  of  students  (emphasized  by  his  faith  in  the  value  of 
child  study  groups),  teachers  do  not  refer  such  matters  to  him  unless 
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they  consider  the  misbehavior  serious. 

He  attempts  to  counsel  rather  than  punish  but,  as  a last  resort, 
may  punish  or  call  for  a three  way  conference  to  include  the  teacher  or 
parent.  If  the  student  has  not  been  a chronic  offender,  he  attempts  to 
get  the  student  to  suggest  a possible  course  of  action.  Teachers  usu- 
ally initiate  such  requests.  At  times,  after  contacting  the  student,  he 
seeks  out  the  teacher  to  discuss  results  and  possible  further  thought 
or  action. 

When  the  principal  observes  a student  infraction  and  no  teacher 
is  present,  he  may  reprimand  the  student  in  a quiet,  firm  manner.  If 
possible,  he  prefers  to  send  for  the  student  later  in  the  day  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  him. 

Students  and  teachers  feel  that  it  is  rare  that  in  a similar 
situation,  a responsible  teacher  present  fails  to  act.  In  these  situa- 
tions, he  tends  to  ignore  the  occurrence  for  the  moment  and  send  for 
the  student  and  teacher  later  for  separate  conferences.  He  has  been 
known  to  make  an  indirect  reference  to  the  situation  in  a bulletin  the 
following  day. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  any  teacher's  class  getting  out  of 
hand.  Teachers  and  students  testify  that,  in  one  such  situation,  he 
visited  the  class  to  discuss  the  misbehavior  with  the  students  and  saw 
the  teacher  in  a private  conference  in  an  effort  to  help  him  evaluate  the 
problem. 
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When  the  misbehavior  of  a group  of  students  away  from  school 
is  reported  to  him,  the  degree  of  seriousness  determines  his  action.  He 
might  ignore  it  or  casually  discuss  the  situation  with  students.  If  the 
problem  is  serious  enough,  he  calls  the  group  of  students  to  his  office 
to  explain  their  view  of  what  took  place.  They  then  "feel  ashamed.  " 

If  the  group  involved  is  large,  or  if  the  offense  is  serious,  he  is  likely 
to  bring  the  problem  up  at  chapel  service. 

When  he  personally  observes  misbehavior  away  from  school, 
if  it  is  not  in  relation  to  a school  function,  he  might  well  ignore  it. 
Otherwise  he  would  say,  '"Please  behave  yourselves,  " 

The  principal  welcomes  pupil  suggestions  involving  the  school 
and  often  helps  them  look  into  the  issues.  He  usually  refers  the  students 
to  the  student  council.  When  a suggestion  is  made  involving  the  pupil, 
personally,  he  tends  to  discuss  it  and  follow  through  with  the  possibilities. 
Many  older  students  feel  that  he  treats  them  as  he  would  his  own  children 
and  they  prefer  to  see  him  about  personal  problems  in  preference  to 
other  adults.  Some  have  invited  him  to  their  parties  at  home. 

Students  and  teachers  are  agreed  that  the  principal  has  fun 
with  school  youngsters  while  letting  them  indirectly  know  that  he  is  still 
the  school  head.  Students  feel  that  he  is  fatherly  in  his  personal-social 
relationships,  frequently  shooting  baskets  with  them  and  accepting  in- 
vitations to  their  events  and  parties. 

The  principal  brings  students  into  planning  with  him  on  "most 
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any  school  problem.  Some  examples  are  assembly  programs,  club 
programs  for  the  community,  cafeteria  problems,  publicity  releases, 
and  Career  Day.  He  encourages  much  pupil -teacher  planning  and  refers 
the  responsibility  for  much  planning  with  pupils  to  activity  sponsors. 

In  his  planning  with  students,  the  principal’s  role  is  that  of 
an  advisor  who  helps  guide  the  group.  However,  he  does  not  usually 
lead.  A student  is  generally  the  official  leader  and  the  principal  will 
not  usually  enter  into  planning  unless  he  is  requested  to. 

W hen  pupils  make  a decision  that  he  believes  to  be  deterimental 
to  their  best  interests,  the  principal  tends  to  confer  with  the  group  and 
point  out  what  he  conceives  the  consequences  to  be.  After  such  dis- 
cussions, they  perceive  his  points. 

Aside  from  planning,  he  shares  such  activities  with  pupils  as 
basketball,  directing  church  choir  and  other  singing  activities,  tutor- 
ing, and  driving  them  to  and  from  sports  events  and  field  trips.  He 
teaches  one  class  daily  and  manages  to  attend  most  student  social  func- 
tions during  the  school  day. 

Student  rules  and  regulations  were  arrived  at  by  the  student 
council  with  staff  approval  and  appear  in  a student  handbook. 

Student  talent  or  labor  is  utilized  in  the  school,  for  the  band, 
choir,  and  individual  singing  and  instrumental  performances  in  assem- 
blies, showing  visitors  about  the  school,  and  clerical  help  in  the  office. 
Seniors  are  used  in  a child  leadership  program  to  teach  physical 
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education  to  elementary  grade  students.  The  boy  patrol  helps  police  the 
highway  during  school  hours. 

Outside  of  school,  the  band  and  choir  perform  in  the  community 
and  at  other  schools.  A girl  and  boy  perform  in  county  and  state  func- 
tions, she  as  a singer,  he  as  a public  speaker.  Agriculture  students 
are  used  to  clean  the  church  grounds  and  beautify  the  cemetery. 

The  needs  of  the  situation  determine  when  students  will  be  util- 
ized and  the  activity  sponsors,  as  well  as  the  principal,  help  determine 
which  students  will  be  utilized.  Student  talent  is  obtained  on  a voluntary 
basis  and  the  talent  and  ability  of  participants  determine  the  selective 
factor. 

In  his  conference  procedure  with  a parent  and  pupil  in  dealing 
with  a promotion-demotion  problem,  the  principal  tries  to  include  the 
teacher  and  play  a non-directive  role.  He  frequently  asks,  "What 
would  you  do?"  All  decisions  are  usually  arrived  at  in  a mutual  manner. 
He  has  been  known  to  make  the  decision  when  it  proves  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  teacher,  and  has  permitted  six  week  trial  periods  in  situations 
where  agreement  has  been  difficult  to  reach. 

His  procedure  in  dealing  with  such  conference  problems  as 
future  education,  school  transfer,  or  future  vocation  has  been  described 
as  above  with,  perhaps,  more  direction  and  advice  given  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  he  possesses.  In  these  conferences  he  is  less  likely 


to  include  a teacher. 
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In  parent-pupil  conferences  concerning  discipline,  the  prin- 
cipal will  usually  uphold  his  teachers'  views  when  the  situation  does  not 
go  beyond  these  three.  However,  frequently,  the  principal  will  hear  out 
the  parent  and  pupil,  call  the  teacher  into  the  discussion,  and  play  an 
arbitrative  role,  usually  helping  them  reach  a decision.  Teachers 
usually  request  such  conferences  through  the  principal  who,  at  times, 
encourages  the  teacher  to  deal  directly  with  the  parent. 

When  a pupil -teacher  problem  about  promotion  or  demotion 
confronts  him,  he  generally  backs  the  teacher.  However,  regardless 
of  achievement,  if  the  child  is  much  older  than  his  group,  he  tends  to 
favor  promoting  on  a social  basis.  When  parents  disagree  with  such 
decisions,  he  suggests  six  week  trial  periods.  At  times,  if  a parent 
is  insistently  opposed  to  social  promotion,  such  pressure  may  alter 
his  desire  to  back  a teacher's  decision.  In  the  upper  grades,  achieve- 
ment plays  a slightly  more  important  role  and  the  teacher  is  almost 
always  supported. 

If  a discipline  problem  is  serious,  the  principal  usually  has 
a conference  with  the  parent  and  pupil  (as  related  above).  He  tends  to 
secure  from  others  statements  of  their  position  and  helps  them  reach 
a mutual  decision.  While  this  procedure  usually  serves  to  back  the 
teacher,  should  disagreement  still  ensue,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  openly 
support  the  teacher  if  the  situation  warrants  it. 

Students  feel  that  conferences  with  the  principal  that  involve 
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more  than  two  students  fall  into  two  categories:  planning  (related  above) 
and  discipline  (he  listens  and  tells,  leaving  them  to  evaluate  their  posi- 
tions). In  any  case,  they  feel  that  they  depart  having  made  their  own 
decisions. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  social  cliques  in  the  school.  Of 
thirty-three  students  interviewed  (some  in  groups,  others  individually) 
only  four  could  accept  the  existence  of  any  form  of  a clique  or  faction. 
Two  mentioned  these  in  terms  of  a high  achievement  group  and  two  in- 
ferred (although  they  did  not  state  so)  that  economic  background  re- 
sulted in  an  in-group.  One  of  the  four  stated  that  such  a group  is  no 
longer  in  existence  but  ‘broke  it  up  themselves.  " Teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  in  agreement  that  the  activity  program  of  the  school  helps  off- 
set the  need  for  cliques. 

Principal  C's  Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

When  an  irate  parent  phones  the  principal  to  complain  about  a 
teacher's  action,  he  suggests  that  the  parent  come  to  school  for  a three- 
way  conference  that  includes  the  teacher.  If  he  is  familiar  with  the 
problem  or  feels  that  the  parents  may  not  make  the  effort  to  confer  with 
the  teacher,  the  principal  tends  to  back  the  teacher.  He  usually  refuses 
to  discuss  the  problem  without  the  teacher's  presence. 

When  an  irate  parent  phones  the  principal  to  complain  about  an 
action  of  his,  the  principal  prefers  to  hear  the  parent  out  until  such 
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time  as  he  can  tactfully  represent  his  views  and  convince  the  parent 
of  his  interest  in  all  students.  He  holds  his  ground  when  he  feels  justi- 
fied. He  follows  the  same  procedure  when  the  parent  visits  his  office. 

When  an  irate  parent  comes  directly  to  the  principal's  office 
to  complain  of  a teacher's  action,  the  principal  will  not  discuss  the 
issue  until  it  is  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  be  present. 

The  principal's  behavior  regarding  school  publicity  is  marked 
by  his  personal  efforts  to  write  and  distribute  a newsletter  (bulletin). 

In  this  venture,  he  has  conferred  with  individual  students  for  informa- 
tion. He  sends  the  bulletins  home  by  classroom  distribution.  Activity 
sponsors  and  the  student  council  secretary  may  call  the  local  news- 
paper about  school  releases  as  does  the  Publications  Club  which  con- 
solidates school  news.  Some  publicity  is  released  from  high  school 
departments  and  the  principal  releases  some  orally  by  lectures  to  all 
community  churches. 

Publicity  releases  emanate  from  students,  teachers,  and  the 
principal,  Most  releases  are  cleared  through  his  office. 

While  the  principal  does  not  usually  participate  in  public  elec- 
tions, he  is  open  about  his  preferences  in  the  high  school  class  he 
teaches.  Otherwise,  he  is  "just  a voter.  »*  His  participation  in  public 
issues  is  realized  through  the  fact  that  much  of  the  community  activity 
revolves  about  the  school  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  a high  extertof  in- 
fluence on  issues  affecting  the  school. 
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The  principal  contacts  parents  frequently  for  such  activities 
as  P,  T.  A,  meetings,  health  council,  calendar  planning,  grades, 
discipline,  special  events,  and  committee  volunteers.  He  recently  con- 
tacted parents  to  view  a student  eye  and  ear  testing  program  and  to 
help  house  a visiting  group. 

The  principal  itilizes  the  telephone,  the  mail,  and,  primarily, 
children  as  hie  means  for  contacting  parents.  He  also  makes  home 
visits. 

He  makes  use  of  the  P,  T.  A.  for  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
school  program,  improving  relations  with  the  community,  financial 
aid,  and  special  school  projects.  He  attends  all  P.  T.  A.  functions. 

The  principal  is  active  in  encouraging  teacher  attendance  at 
P.  T.  A,  meetings  through  facility  meetings  and  morning  bulletins. 
Although  teachers  are  free  to  determine  whether  they  will  attend,  he 
stresses  the  importance  of  teacher  attendance  to  community  members 
and  may,  at  times,  let  a teacher  know,  personally,  that  he  was  missed 
at  a meeting  by  a personal  note. 

Evidence  of  principal  behavior  resulting  in  the  use  of  lay  re- 
source people  in  the  program  appears  in  seniors  being  responsible  for 
Career  Day  and  planning  with  the  principal  as  to  which  lay  specialists 
may  be  obtained.  Other  examples  are  furnished  by  the  agriculture 
teacher  working  with  farmers  who  serve  for  one  year  in  a resource  ca- 
pacity and  the  use  of  representative  organizations  for  planning  the 
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yearly  school  calendar.  In  addition,  one  community  member  assumes 
responsibility  for  a student  group  learning  about  teleography;  mothers 
administer  eye  and  ear  examinations  in  the  school}  and  members  of  the 
health  and  recreation  committees  are  utilized  in  the  program.  Other 
active  lay  people  include  insurance  men,  a minister,  and  a banker. 

In  addition  to  the  principal,  teachers  and  students  are  active 
in  determining  which  lay  people  to  call  upon.  However,  the  principal 
is  the  most  active  one  in  calling  for  community  assistance  and  he  at- 
tempts to  select  people  whom  he  feels,  because  of  his  past  experience 
in  working  with  them,  can  best  help.  Some  faculty  members  believe 
that  he  tends  to  secure  those  who  are  in  agreement  with  his  desires 
for  program  change. 

The  principal  uses  the  community  for  determining  school  pro- 
cedures by  securing  lay  participation  in  pre-planning.  In  this  way, 
they  influence  the  calendar  program,  policies,  philosophy,  and 
decisions  made  by  the  student  council.  He  does  not  use  the  community 
for  curriculum  planning  although  lay  people  do  plan  special  phases  of 
the  program  and  participate  in  a P.  T.  A.  study  course. 

Lay  participation  in  school  planning  is  in  evidence  in  many 
special  phases  of  the  program:  recreation  and  sports,  health  council, 
field  trips  and  parties,  and  band. 

He  makes  use  of  community  participation  in  forming  school 
policies  by  having  homeroom  mothers  and  other  community  representatives 
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pass  on  them  after  the  faculty  has  worked  with  policies  in  pre-planning. 
When  a policy  is  formed  or  changed,  the  result  is  brought  before  the 
faculty  and  student  council. 

While  the  principal  is  only  partially  active  in  using  the  com- 
munity for  planning  field  trips,  his  initiative  has  led  to  their  partici- 
pation. He  has  fostered  the  use  of  farmers  to  plan  trips  and  has  led 
the  way  for  community  participation  on  policy  matters  involving  school 
trips.  Teachers,  for  the  most  part,  attend  to  the  responsibility  of 
securing  community  cooperation  for  routine  field  trip  planning. 

The  principal  makes  frequent  speeches  in  the  community  and 
is  usually  ready  to  accept  such  invitations,  although  an  active  schedule 
prevents  his  fulfilling  all  requests.  He  encourages  teachers  to  follow 
a policy  of  accepting  those  that  help  school  relations. 

The  principal  actively  participates  in  such  community  organi- 
zations as  the  Lions  Club,  Health  Council,  and  all  churches.  He 
represents  the  school  at  the  Lions  Club  and  does  so,  indirectly,  at  the 
Health  Council  through  two  secondary  and  two  elementary  teacher 
r ep  r e s entative  s . 

When  parent  groups  attempt  to  influence  the  school  program, 
he  does  not  oppose  them  unless  he  or  the  teachers  have  strong  feelings 
and  evidence  to  oppose  the  suggested  change.  An  example  provided 
was  that  of  a farmer  group  that  wished  to  set  up  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram. The  principal  acceded  to  it. 
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His  behavior  is  somewhat  similar  regarding  a community  or  - 
gaxuzation  attempting  to  influence  the  program.  A church  group  has 
opposed  school  attempts  to  include  dancing  as  an  activity  and  the  prin- 
cipal acceded.  However,  the  church  also  opposes  smoking  by  feminine 
faculty  members  yet  he  does  not  attempt  to  inhibit  the  teachers.  The 
degree  of  pressure  appears  to  determine  his  behavior  since,  at  one 
time,  no  female  teachers  smoked  on  school  property.  Two  teachers 
led  the  way  in  recent  years  and  the  principal  has  defended  their  stands. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  personal  opposition  to  the 
principal  from  community  members  or  groups.  Teachers  feel  that  he 
would  tackle  or  smooth  out”  any  such  opposition. 

He  is  an  active  fund-raiser  and  his  behavior  in  this  activity 
includes  delivering  speeches  before  the  P.  T.  A. , Lions,  and  other 
groups.  In  seeking  funds,  he  also  talks  with  influential  lay  people  and 
distributes  bulletins  to  teachers.  In  the  bulletins,  he  reminds  teachers 
"not  to  fall  shorthand  has,  on  one  occasion,  requested  that  teachers 
assess  students  ten  cents  for  a Red  Cross  drive.  He  suggested  that 
they  utilize  class  funds  to  compensate  for  pupils  who  cannot  contribute. 
The  studant  council  has  been  active  in  planning  and  executing  fund- 
raising drives.  While  most  in-school  drives  are  initiated  by  pupils  and 
teachers,  the  principal  initiates  some  with  them. 

The  principal's  method  for  evaluating  school -community  rela- 
tions is  an  informal  one.  At  faculty  meetings  he  frequently  discusses 
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the  ethics  and  obligations  of  the  school  to  the  community  and  its  organic 
nations.  With  teacher  and  parent  groups  he  frequently  stresses  "work- 
ing together  with"  and  encourages  parents  to  discuss  their  individual 
feelings  with  him. 

Principal  D's  Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Individuals 

The  principal  utilizes  three  sources  to  secure  new  teachers 
and  follows  up  his  initial  screening  by  personally  interviewing  the 
prospective  staff  members.  He  relies  upon  contacts  at  a teacher  train- 
ing institution,  personal  recommendations  from  his  staff,  and  applica- 
tions on  file  in  his  office. 

To  help  orient  the  new  teacher,  the  principal  encourages  him 
to  visit  his  office  about  problems  and  gets  around  the  building  fre- 
quently so  as  to  be  available  "on  the  spot.  “ He  encourages  questions 
from  them  at  faculty  meetings  ("How  are  the  new  teachers  coming  along?") 
early  in  the  year.  Two  new  teachers  believe  that  "most  teachers  help 
others  naturally.  " Much  of  the  latter  takes  place  in  pre-planning  depart- 
mental committees  and  faculty  meetings.  New  teachers  are  provided 
with  a school  handbook  and  other  helpful  materials  by  the  principal. 

The  principal  makes  himself  accessible  to  all  teachers  for  con- 
ferences by  helping  them  feel  free  to  enter  the  office  at  anytime  of  the 
day  and  by  brief  visits,  almost  daily,  to  classrooms.  They  are  free  to 
make  appointments  in  advance. 
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When  a teacher  sees  the  principal  about  a discipline  problem, 
the  principal  utilizes  one  of  three  procedures.  He  knows  the  back- 
grounds of  almost  all  the  students  and,  in  talking  with  the  teacher,  may 
supply  data  to  aid  him.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  the  teacher  may  be  re- 
quested to  bring  the  pupil  to  the  office  for  a three-way  conference.  The 
principal  listens  to  the  pupil's  views  and  tends  to  back  the  teacher.  At 
times,  the  teacher  merely  sends  the  pupil  to  the  office,  in  which  case 
the  pupil  may  be  scolded  or  punished  for  the  misbehavior  by  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Although  a teacher  rarely  finds  the  need  to  see  the  principal 
about  a conflict  with  another  teacher,  when  this  occurs  the  situation  is 
dealt  with  by  one  of  three  practices.  The  principal  may  merely  listen 
and  advise  by  pointing  up  the  strengths  of  the  second  teacher;  he  may 
bring  both  parties  in  to  help  them  settle  it;  or  he  may  see  the  second 
teacher,  after  talking  with  the  first,  and  suggest  a means  of  cooperation. 
The  last  named  procedure  once  resulted  in  the  principal  bringing  the 
issue  before  the  faculty  since  the  problem  was  one  of  concern  to  others. 

When  a teacher  sees  the  principal  about  a personal  problem, 
he  listens  and  makes  suggestions  if  the  teacher  shows  indication  of 
wishing  this.  This  is  the  same  behavior  exhibited  when  the  teacher  is 
concerned  about  a parent  problem.  If  the  situation  warrants  it,  the 
principal  will  advise.  If  the  principal  cannot  go  along  with  the  individual 
teacher's  request,  he  will  explain  his  reasons. 
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When  a teacher  sees  the  principal  about  an  instructional  prob- 
lem, he  may  help  by  supplying  available  reading  material  on  the  subject 
or  advise  on  the  basis  of  his  past  experience.  When  he  finds  the  prob- 
lem to  be  one  out  of  his  scope,  he  directs  the  teacher  to  whomever  else 
may  be  of  help.  (The  music  and  physical  education  teachers  are  specific 
sources  of  referral  furnished  by  the  evidence.  ) 

In  dealing  with  individual  teacher  problems  of  any  other  nature, 
the  principal's  behavior  is  described  as  one  of  listening  and  suggesting. 
Tteachers  are  in  agreement  as  to  his  ability  to  'come  up  with  the  right 
answer.  " 

The  principal,  by  sitting  in  on  departmental  meetings  of 
teachers  learns  what  his  teachers  are  teaching.  His  brief,  frequent 
classroom  visits  and  casual  conversations  with  students  and  teachers 
also  serve  this  purpose.  These  procedures  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
principal  in  determining  teaching  methods,  as  well. 

The  most  frequent  reasons  for  the  principal's  visits  to  class- 
rooms are  to  perform  minor  tasks  so  he  can  converse  with  the  teacher 
(delivering  a text,  conveying  a message,  etc. ) and  to  comply  with  re- 
quests from  teachers  and  pupils  for  his  observations  of  units  of  their 
work.  He  will  also  visit  classrooms  that  are  noisy. 

When  the  principal  visits  a classroom,  he  may  chat  briefly 
with  the  teacher,  talk  with  the  group  about  their  current  work,  or  mere- 
ly walk  about  the  room  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing  and  discuss 
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their  individual  work  with  them.  Infrequently  he  may  take  a seat  to  ob- 
serve a lesson  or  discussion  and/  or  talk  with  the  class  about  a school- 
wide behavior  problem. 

Other  methods  by  which  the  principal  assists  teachers  in  their 
teaching  are  faculty  meeting  discussions  about  what  some  teachers  are 
doings  helping  teachers  feel  free  to  see  him  for  help,  and  making  avail- 
able aids,  materials,  and  resource  people.  Two  years  prior  to  this 
study,  teachers  participated  in  an  in-service,  child  study  group  pro- 
gram. 

When  a teacher  does  not  request  help  to  improve  his  work,  the 
grade  meetings  furnish  the  principal  with  an  opportunity  of  providing 
assistance.  By  having  teachers  evaluate  what  they’ve  been  doing,  the 
principal  is  in  a position  to  encourage  them  and  make  further  suggestions. 

While  the  principal  does  not  formally  rate  his  teachers,  he 
provided  evidence  of  his  personal  evaluative  criteria  by  listing  the 
following  as  measures  of  a good  teacher  (not  in  any  order  or  priority): 

(1)  Joining  up-and-coming  professional  organizations 

(2)  Sharing  in  meetings;  formal  and  informal 

(3)  Pupil-teacher  planning  that  focuses  on  good  discipline, 
assignments,  pupil  participation,  and  materials 

(4)  Working  well  with  parents 

(5)  Handling  groups  well  in  moving  about  the  building 

(6)  Having  pupils  assume  responsibilities  and  learn  work  habits 
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(7)  Being  a good  classroom  housekeeper 
He  utilizes  student  and  teacher  statements  to  supplement  his  own  obser- 
vations.  These  mental  evaluations  are  not  disclosed  to  teachers. 

The  most  usual  reward  for  a teacher  doing  a good  job  i6  the 
principal's  procedure  of  privately  saying  so  or  telling  him  of  some  good 
things  he  has  heard  from  others.  One  teacher's  reward  is  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  principal  and  being  called  by  his  first  name. 
Others  receive  theirs  by  the  manner  in  which  the  principal  compliments 
a class. 

When  a teacher  does  something  the  principal  considers  annoy- 
ing or  harmful  to  the  school,  the  principal  often  refers  to  it  indirectly 
by  scolding  the  teacher's  class.  This  is  his  method  of  letting  the  teach- 
er know  he  is  not  performing  well.  If  the  offenses  are  serious,  he  will 
talk  directly  to  the  teacher.  ' If  they  can't  do  a good  general  job  of 
teaching,  dismissal  may  be  necessary.  " 

The  principal  does  not  suddenly  dismiss  a teacher  as  the  teacher 
usually  knows  what  is  expected  of  him  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  principal.  When  a teacher's  behavior  is  unsatisfactory, 
it  is  pointed  out  to  him.  He  will  not  be  dismissed  without  several  indi- 
cations of  the  principal's  dissatisfaction.  On  one  occasion,  the  prin- 
cipal requested  that  a supervisor  observe  a teacher  as  a check  on  the 
principal's  evaluation  and,  on  another  occasion,  a teacher  was  told  in 
advance  that  he  would  not  be  recommended  so  that  he  might  resign. 
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When  a teacher  makes  a private  suggestion  to  the  principal  in- 
volving the  school  as  a whole,  he  listens  and,  if  acceptable  to  him,  will 
bring  it  up  at  a faculty  meeting.  If  the  idea  is  one  that  is  not  workable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  principal,  he  will  explain  his  reasons  to  the  teacher 
for  rejecting  it. 

When  the  suggestion  made  by  the  teacher  involves  the  teacher, 
personally,  the  principal  either  lets  him  try  it  out  or  explains  why  it 
should  not,  or  cannot,  be  acted  upon. 

When  a teacher  opposes  an  idea  or  method  of  the  principal's, 
his  reaction  is  based  upon  how  the  majority  of  the  faculty  views  it. 

If  he  feels  that  others  agree  with  him,  he'll  restate  his  position  to  the 
teacher  and  ignore  the  opposition.  If  others  might  be  favorable  to  the 

in 

individual  teacher,  the  principal  tends  to  bring  the  issue  before  the  fac- 
ulty and  go  along  with  their  decision.  There  is  very  little  opposition 
but,  what  little  there  has  been,  has  been  summarized  by  teachers  as 
"compromised  or  reconciled"  by  the  principal.  Observations  support 
this. 

Should  a teacher  oppose  the  decisions  or  thinking  of  the  group, 
the  principal  usually  tells  him  that  he  must  go  along  with  the  majority. 
He  may  add  that  it  is  the  place  for  all  to  "see  if  it  works  first,  " At 
times,  if  the  principal  agrees  with  the  dissenter,  the  principal  may 
have  the  facility  reconsider  the  decision. 

The  principal  attempts  to  protect  teachers  from  outside 
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pressures  during  the  school  day  by  not  permitting  solicitors  or  parents 
to  see  teachers  except  by  appointment.  (This  procedure  was  even  ex- 
tended to  researchers  during  this  study  although  it  was  not  vigorously 
enforced  throughout  the  period  of  study. ) A teachers'  lounge  is  pro- 
vided for  teachers  where  pupils  and  outsiders  may  not  enter.  Teach- 
ers  are  not  interrupted  for  phone  calls  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Of  the  numerous  supporting  examples  of  this  protection,  a character- 
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istic  one  took  place  when  the  principal  supported  a group  of  teachers 
for  being  late  to  county  meetings  held  during  the  school  day.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  assert  he'd  always  protect  them  on  such  issues. 

Teachers  have  been  protected  from  pressures  emanating  from 
individual  parents  by  the  principal's  practice  of  supporting  teachers' 
actions  whenever  possible.  There  have  been  occasions  when  a com- 
plaining parent  came  to  the  office  and  the  principal  sent  word  to  the 
teacher  involved  to  leave  the  building  while  the  parent  was  detained. 
When  a group  of  parents  exert  pressure  on  a teacher,  if  the  principal 
agrees  with  the  teacher,  he  makes  every  effort  to  support  him. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  pressures  having  been  brought  to 
bear  on  teachers  from  any  parent  or  community  group.  Teachers  and 
investigators  agree  that  the  relative  absence  of  such  situations  has  been 
due  to  the  principal's  reputation  of  meeting  most  problems  promptly 
and  directly. 

The  principal's  method  of  preparing  the  secretary  for  her  work 
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with  pupils  and  community  members  has  been  to  help  her  with  problems 
they  arise.  He  tries  to  follow  the  policy  of  letting  her  know  in  ad- 
vance of  pending  incidents  or  conferences  with  parents  and  keeps  her 
as  well  briefed  as  possible  about  current  school  issues. 

The  principal  has  extended  responsibility  and  authority  to  the 
custodian  in  efforts  to  make  him  a part  of  the  school  program.  He  is 
introduced  to  new  teachers  as  "our  best  helper.  " He  often  serves  as 
a counselor  of  the  pupils.  He  is  included  in  such  school  activities  as 
socials  and  assemblies  and  shares  many  discussions  with  the  principal 
during  the  school  day. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  bus  driver  is  made  a part  of  the 
school  program. 

Principal  D's  Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

The  principal  has  never  attempted  to  discourage  teachers  from 
joining  any  organizations.  He  does  attempt  to  secure  yearly  member- 
ship in  professional  organizations  by  encouraging  this  through  faculty 
meetings.  He  has  stated,  "1  think  you  all  should  join,  " in  his  efforts 
to  secure  100%  membership  but  does  not  single  out  exceptions.  Total 
faculty  membership  is  usually  attained  and  this  provides  a basis  of 
precedent  for  maintaining  teacher  membership. 

Extra-class  activities  are  assigned  by  committees  formed  on  a 

* - 

departmental  basis.  The  principal  has  a large  share  in  determining  the 
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assignments  but  precedence  usually  determines  the  assignments.  Teach- 
ers rotate  some  assignments,  themselves,  on  an  alphabetical  basis. 

While  teachers  usually  teach  on  the  same  grade  levels  each 
year,  some  request  available  openings  and  the  principal  grants  them 
whenever  possible.  Most  vacancies  are  filled  by  new  teachers  unless 
a veteran  teacher  requests  a change. 

The  principal  utilizes  internal  funds  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
teacher  request.  He  helps  them  individually  when  he  feels  funds  are 
available.  L.ong  range  needs  are  referred  to  county  funds.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  P.  T.  A.  raises  funds  for  specific  school 
purposes. 

The  principal's  personal -social  relations  may  be  described  as 
business-like  with  an  air  of  friendliness  and  humor  when  possible. 

There  is  no  status  dividing  line  in  the  smoking  room  and  teacher  con- 
versations  do  not  necessarily  focus  about  the  principal.  He  has  attend- 
ed  many  Friday  afternoon  teacher  parties. 

He  is  highly  sociable  in  his  relationships  with  teachers  after 
school  hours  and  has  open  house  for  most  teachers.  (New  teachers  do 
not  share  this  feeling. ) He  has  very  close  relationships  with  four  or 
five  teachers  whom  he  has  known  for  many  years  but  manages  to  social- 
ize with  all  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  school  year. 

The  principal  eats  lunch  with  any  and  all  teachers  and  intention- 
ally  seats  himself  so  as  not  to  favor  one  or  more  of  them.  He  eats 
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with  pupils  as  frequently  as  he  does  with  staff  members. 

The  agenda  for  the  faculty  meeting  is  derived  from  three 
sources,  two  of  them  planned  by  the  principal.  One  meeting,  deliberate- 
ly set  for  the  Monday  following  the  county  staff  meeting,  serves  to  deter- 
mine part  of  the  faculty  agenda.  A second  planned  source  is  the  prin- 
cipal's administrative  routine.  Remaining  matters  of  discussion  stem 
from  issues  raised  by  teachers. 

The  principal's  participation  in  a faculty  meeting  is  character- 
ized by  his  role  as  presider  and  stater  of  questions  and  issues.  Others 
talk  as  much  or  more  than  he.  His  behavior  may  be  described  as  mild, 
never  speaking  above  a conversational  tone,  and  pervasive. 

Seating  at  faculty  meetings  is  informal  and  the  principal  may 
be  found  in  most  any  seat.  Chairs  are  usually  in  a circular  arrangement, 

The  principal  calls  for  departmental  committee  meetings  about 
four  times  a year  (for  Christmas  and  May  Day  projects,  pre-planning 
and  post-planning  periods).  Exceptions  rarely  arise,  but  tradition  has 
been  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  need  for  the  committees. 

The  principal  does  not  utilize  a faculty  planning  committee  or 
council.  His  role  in  working  with  other  committees  is  that  of  an  ex- 
officio  member  who  is  available  when  called  upon  for  answering  questions 
and  making  suggestions.  He  feels  free  to  participate  in  all  departmental 
committees  but  is  not  chairman  of  any. 

The  function  of  each  committee  is  usually  set  by  precedent.  The 
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principal  generally  outlines  what  has  been  and  should  be  done  in  a 
faculty  meeting  and  the  total  faculty  then  makes  additions  or  changes. 
They  appear  to  know  what  to  do  because  of  the  committee  members'  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  year. 

The  functions  of  individual  members  are  also  determined,  pri- 
marily,  by  previous  experience.  Since  committees  are  formed  by  de- 
partments, groups  are  fairly  constant.  "While  they  are  usually  free  to 
select  their  chairman,  the  principal  will,  at  times,  suggest  one.  In 
part,  precedence,  volunteering,  and  principal  recommendations  all 
enter  into  the  determination  of  committee  functions,  individual  functions, 
and  memberships  of  committees. 

No  present  committee  work  deals  with  reports  or  recommenda- 
tions for  the  school  as  a whole  although  faculty  meetings  have  resulted 
in  informal  suggestions  pertaining  to  work  done  in  committees.  Com- 
mittee reports  from  departmental  groups  are  made  at  faculty  meetings. 
Few  issues  arise  and  discussions,  followed  by  voting,  resolve  them. 

Committee  decisions  are  not  delayed  by  extended  discussions. 
The  committees'  time  for  decisions  are  determined  by  the  calendar. 

The  policies  are  usually  set  by  the  principal,  some  as  a result 
of  his  own  experience,  others  as  the  result  of  talking  them  over  indivi- 
dually with  others  (primarily  older  teachers  whom  the  principal  has 
learned  to  place  confidence  in).  Policies  are  available  in  a handbook 
distributed  to  all  teachers  and,  to  some  extent,  have  emerged  from  the 
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total  faculty.  The  principal  maintains  and  has  utilized  his  veto  power. 

The  principal  rarely  deviates  from  these  policies.  The  excep- 
tion in  evidence  is  a policy  that  the  enrollments  for  classes  are  deter- 
mined on  random  bases  but  the  principal  has,  at  times,  placed  a young- 
ster with  or  away  from  a certain  teacher.  This  deviation  occurs  when 
a parent  expresses  a strong  desire  that  his  child  be  transferred  to 
another  class.  While  the  principal  attempts  to  keep  these  changes  to  a 
minimum,  they  are  policy  violations.  He  later  explains  his  reasons 
for  such  changes  to  the  teachers  concerned. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  faculty  questions  decisions 
made  by  the  principal.  The  principal  has  a manner  of  making  a decision 
in  faculty  meetings  that  do  not  appear  to  be  stated  as  decisions.  Oppo- 
sition is  forestalled  by  the  principal's  ability  to  compromise  issues.  He 
will  be  receptive  to  change  only  if  it  appears  that  his  faculty  appears 
to  be  in  opposition  to  his  judgment. 

When  a teacher  violates  school  policy,  the  principal  finds  a 
tactful  way  of  reminding  him  of  it  or,  as  alternative,  makes  reference 
to  the  violation  in  an  office  bulletin  without  mentioning  his  name. 

The  principal  exhibits  enthusiasm  for  experimental  work,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  within  school  policy  and,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  working 
well  or  has  a good  chance  of  success.  He  tries  to  foster  it  by  ear- 
marking money  for  this  purpose.  The  policy  of  not  permitting  over- 
night camping  during  the  regular  school  year  is  an  example  of  his 
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discouragement  of  experimental  work. 

The  principal  establishes  subject  standards  through  the  use  of 
school-wide  standard  achievement  tests  given  in  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  and  reading. 

Very  little  is  done  to  bring  about  changes  in  classroom  content. 
When  a new  idea  appeals  to  the  principal  and  one  or  more  teachers,  he 
may  attempt  to  seucre  a budget  appropriation  to  support  it. 

The  most  usual  procedure  employed  by  the  principal  in  his  at- 
tempts to  solve  school -wide  discipline  problems  is  to  bring  it  before 
the  whole  school  at  the  weekly  chapel  service.  Accompanying  this 
method,  the  principal  may  bring  it  up  at  a faculty  meeting.  On  one 
occasion  he  moved  from  room  to  room,  said  something  about  another 
subject,  and  followed  this  up  with  a request  to  improve  school -wide 
behavior. 

The  principal  does  not  usually  employ  any  direct  means  of  get- 
ting his  total  faculty  to  evaluate  their  progress.  Individuals,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  Christmas  and  May  Day  programs,  may  discuss  their 
reactions  at  faculty  meetings.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  department 
committees  discuss  their  own  progress  and,  during  the  year,  the  prin- 
cipal will  frequently  refer  the  staff  to  its  goals,  but  this  is  not  in  the 
realm  of  total  evaluation. 

The  principal's  means  of  securing  any  program  change  evalu- 
ations is  exercised  through  the  departmental  meetings  that  take  place  at 
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the  close  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  evaluations  involving  human  relations 
in  the  school. 

Principal  D's  Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

When  a teacher  tells  the  principal  about  the  misbehavior  of  a 
student,  the  principal  discusses  it  with  him  and  supplies  background 
data.  He  may  leave  the  teacher  to  make  his  own  decision  or  suggest  one. 
At  times,  the  principal  will  follow  this  up  by  having  a conference  with 
the  student  and  teacher  together  and,  after  hearing  the  student's  ver- 
sion, will  tend  to  support  the  teacher's  decision. 

When  the  teacher  sends  a student  to  his  office  because  of  mis- 
behavior, the  principal  usually  reprimands  the  youngster  though,  at 
times,  he  will  wait  for  the  teacher  so  that  all  three  can  confer.  Re- 
peated misbehaviors  usually  result  in  deprivation  of  privileges.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  physical  punishment  or  suspension  are  resorted  to  by  the 
principal. 

When  the  principal  observes  a student  infraction,  and  no  teach- 
er is  present,  he  usually  acts  immediately.  The  action  is  usually  a 
cautioning  to  the  student  which  results  in  a prompt  halt  to  the  misbe- 
havior. It  may  result  in  the  principal  having  the  student  wait  for  him 
in  his  office  for  discussion,  followed  by  his  later  mentioning  it  to  the 
teacher.  When  the  problem  has  occurred  frequently,  the  principal  may 
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refer  to  it  in  the  weekly  chapel  service. 

If  the  student  infraction  takes  place  and  the  teacher  responsible 
is  present  and  fails  to  act,  the  principal  usually  follows  one  of  three 
procedures,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  infraction.  He  may  call 
it  to  the  teacher's  attention  immediately,  correct  the  student  immediate- 
ly and  discuss  it  with  the  teacher  afterwards,  or  ignore  the  matter  en- 
tirely. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a class  getting  out  of  a teacher's  con- 
trol during  the  past  year.  Interviews  with  students  and  teachers  reveal 
that  the  principal's  past  procedure  has  been  to  confer  with  the  teacher 
and  point  out  the  causes  of  the  problem.  He  then  suggests  that  the  teach- 
er evaluate  the  problem. 

W hen  the  misbehavior  of  a group  of  pupils  away  from  school  is 

« 

reported  to  him,  he  usually  ignores  it.  If  he  personally  observes  the 
misbehavior,  he  is  likely  to  caution  the  pupils. 

Pupils  do  not  make  many  suggestions  to  the  principal  involving 
the  school  as  a whole.  Those  that  take  place  usually  do  in  the  hallway. 
The  principal  will  act  upon  them  if  he  considers  them  feasible  and,  if 
not  acceptable,  he  explains  his  reasons  for  rejecting  them. 

When  the  suggestion  involves  the  student,  personally,  the  prin- 
cipal tends  to  question  whether  the  idea  is  one  that  might  concern 
others.  If  feasible,  the  suggestion  is  acted  upon.  He  usually  gives  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  suggestions. 
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His  personal -social  relations  with  pupils  has  been  described  as 
strictly  business  when  he  feels  it  necessary  to  be”  and  "can  be  very 
friendly  when  time  allows.  «'  "He  usually  smiles  and  nods  at  students,  " 
frequently  stopping  to  chat  with  them.  Pupils  are  surprised  at  hie  abil- 
ity to  recall  all  names  and  personal  facts  about  them. 

The  principal  brings  pupils  into  planning  with  him,  on  occasion, 
for  the  Christmas  and  May  Day  band  programs.  A teacher  usually  leads 
the  planning  session  and  the  role  of  the  principal  is  that  of  an  advisor. 

When  pupils  attempt  to  make  a decision  that  the  principal  be- 
lieves to  be  detrimental,  he  generally  explains  why  it  is  an  unwise  one 
and  this  suffices  to  change  their  intended  behavior.  However,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  opportunity  for  pupils  to  be  faced  with  such  decisions. 

Aside  from  pupil  planning,  the  principal  shares  in  such  activ- 
ities as  the  boy  patrol,  picnics,  and  parties.  Most  sharing  is  haphazard 
rather  than  pre-planned. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a written  set  of  student  rules  and  regu- 
lations although,  as  a result  of  the  principal  discussing  needs  for  them 
as  they  arise  in  faculty  meetings,  the  staff  is  aware  of  what  is  expected 
of  students.  The  principal  constantly  stresses  being  thoughtful  of  and 
cooperating  with  others.  However,  from  time  to  time  bulletins  contain 
such  restrictions  as  where  youngsters  can  park  and  utilize  bicycles,  and 
the  manner  in  which  students  should  walk  through  the  halls  and  cafeteria. 
The  principal  sets  some  of  these  rules  himself,  but  most  result  from 
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total  faculty  agreements. 

The  use  of  student  talent  and  labor  in  the  school  program  is 
extended  to  boy  and  girl  patrols,  special  choir  performances,  art  shows, 
plays  and  other  aspects  of  the  Christmas  and  May  Day  programs,  and 
helpers  in  the  cafeteria. 

Outside  of  school,  the  principal  makes  use  of  talent  for  the 
county  art  show  and  spelling  competition. 

Teachers  determine  when  students  shall  be  used  and  principal 
behavior  does  have  an  influence  on  the  results  of  patrol  elections  in 
that  low  grades  can  eliminate  a candidate.  Hence,  depending  upon  the 

/•<r 

situation,  talent  or  ability,  elections,  and  volunteering  help  determine 
when  and  which  students  will  be  utilized,  and  teachers  are  usually  and 
solely  responsible  for  the  resulting  choices. 

The  procedure  utilized  by  the  principal  for  most  conferences 
dealing  with  problems  of  promotion  or  demotion  may  be  listed  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  teacher's  initiative  leads  to  a discussion  with  the 
principal. 

(2)  The  principal  contacts  the  parent 

(3)  With  records  available,  a conference  with  the  principal, 
teacher,  and  parent  takes  place  in  the  office 

(4)  The  principal  guides  the  discussion  along  the  lines  of 
"What  do  you  think  is  best  for  the  child?" 
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(5)  The  parent  is  usually  guided  to  a decision  that  is  the  in- 
tended one  of  the  teacher's. 

His  role  is  generally  that  of  an  adviser. 

Conferences  pertaining  to  problems  about  future  education, 
transfer  of  school,  and  future  vocation  are  not  in  evidence. 

The  principal's  procedure  in  conferences  with  the  pupil  and 
teacher  over  disciplinary  problems  is  usually  as  follows: 

(1)  The  principal  requests  each  to  describe  the  problem 

(2)  He  questions  the  pupil  about  why  he  has  behaved  as  he  did 
and  may  introduce  the  fact  that  the  pupil  knew  the  rules 
or  something  about  the  pupil's  past  behavior  that  might 
apply.  (Pupils  and  teachers  perceive  this  as  "quiet 
scolding.  ") 

(3)  The  teacher  and  principal  agree  on  a form  of  punishment 
or  call  for  the  parent  when  the  behavior  is  serious  or 
habitual.  Otherwise,  the  pupil  generally  expresses  a 
desire  to  improve. 

When  disciplinary  conferences  involve  a parent,  they  may  either 

* 

continue  from  the  point  outlined  above  or  the  procedure  may  take  place  as 

# , , 1 

follows: 

(1)  The  teacher's  initiative  leads  to  a discussion  with  the 
principal. 

(2)  The  principal  contacts  the  parent. 
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(3)  A conference  with  the  principal,  parent,  and  teacher  takes 
place  in  the  office.  If  a second  teacher  is  familiar  with 
the  problem,  he  may  be  called  into  the  conference. 

(4)  After  the  principal  has  guided  the  discussion  to  an  airing 
of  the  full  nature  of  the  problem,  they  call  the  pupil  in. 

(5)  The  child  enters  into  the  discussion  and  is  left  with  the 
decision  after  the  principal  has  presented  him  with  the 
alternatives.  The  result  is,  in  reality,  that  of  the 
principal  helping  to  back  up  the  teacher's  decision. 

The  principal's  role  in  conference  with  more  than  one  pupil  is 
that  of  a question  raiser.  If  the  nature  of  the  conference  is  one  that 
involves  planning,  he  tries  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  pupils  are 
prepared  to  undertake  their  responsibilities.  If  the  conference  is  of  a 
disciplinary  character,  he  raises  questions  or  makes  statements  such 
as  the  following: 

1 Who  caused  this?" 

"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  don't  want  you  doing  this  any  more.  " 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  social  cliques  among  pupils. 

Principal  D's  Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

When  an  irate  parent  phones  the  principal  to  complain  about  a 
teacher's  action,  the  principal  lets  the  parent  release  his  feelings. 
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Then  he  prefers  to  say  what  he  knows  about  the  matter  and,  if  this 
doesn't  satisfy,  he  requests  that  the  parent  come  to  school  for  a confer- 
ence with  the  teacher.  He  will  see  the  teacher  to  be  certain  of  his  views 
prior  to  a three  way  conference.  This  procedure  is  rarely  necessary 
and  usually  does  not  go  beyond  the  phone  call  since  the  principal  keeps 
up  with  most  issues  involving  teachers  and  clears  up  misunderstandings 
himself.  He  invariably  tries  to  'back  the  teacher.'* 

V.  hen  a parent  phones  to  complain  about  an  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal'% his  procedure,  as  stated  above,  is  to  listen  at  length  and  then 
explain  the  reasons  for  his  actions.  The  principal  is  convincing.  If 
this  does  not  suffice,  he  requests  that  the  parent  come  to  school  and 
discuss  the  matter,  in  person.  He  usually  convinces  the  parent  of  the 
need  for  having  acted  as  he  did  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  and  the  school. 

When  a parent  comes  to  his  office  to  complain  of  a teacher's 
action,  the  principal  tries  to  explain  the  teacher's  purposes  in  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  teacher.  He  usually  follows  this  up  by  calling  the 

V 

teacher  in  and  supporting  him. 

School  publicity  is  released  by  the  principal  through  a news- 
letter and  parent's  handbook.  The  material  stems  from  the  principal's 
ideas  and  faculty  meetings.  A teacher  committee  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility for  May  Day  publicity  and  aP.  T.  A.  publicity  chairman  assumes 
the  function  for  that  group.  All  school  releases  are  cleared  through  the 
principal. 
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The  principal  vetoes  releases  that  he  either  considers  detri- 
mental to  the  school  or  objectionable  to  the  county  office. 

He  is  active  in  most  public  elections  to  the  extent  that  he  votes. 
He  prefers  that  they  "keep  politics  out  of  school  conversations”  but  has 
made  exceptions  to  this.  He  took  a stand  in  the  last  county  superin- 
tendent election  and  attempted  to  influence  his  personal  friends  and 
associates. 

The  principal  expresses  what  he  thinks  about  public  issues 
when  opportunities  present  themselves  but  he  does  not  often  partic- 
ipate publicly.  He  does  not  like  to  make  speeches  but  will  contribute 
his  opinions  to  P.  T.  A.  and  social  discussions.  He  participated  in 
discussions  on  the  issue  of  school  legislation  at  recent  meetings. 

He  fin<ha  need  to  contact  parents  at  the  request  of  teachers  for 
such  problems  as  serious  discipline  cases  or  immediate  illnesses  of 
children.  Teachers  or  the  principal  do  their  contacting  by  sending 
letters  or  notes  to  the  home  through  their  children.  He  has,  on  oc- 
casion,  used  bulletins  to  parents  as  a means  of  letting  them  know  when 
policies  are  violated  (coming  to  classrooms  too  early  to  call  for  chil- 
dren) or  for  any  other  information  that  directly  concerns  them. 

In  addition  to  using  the  telephone,  letter,  and  bulletin  handed 
to  children,  he  will,  on  rare  occasion,  make  home  visits. 

The  principal  makes  use  of  the  P.  T.  A.  for  interpreting  the 
school  program.  Other  values  have  been  derived  in  the  form  of 
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financial  aid,  suggestions  for  bettering  the  school  (although  the  line  is 
drawn  here  on  policy  formation),  building  better  public  relations,  and 
educating  parents.  The  latter  is  accomplished  by  means  of  parent  study 
groups. 

He  attends  all  meetings  of  the  P.  T.  A.  Teachers  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  attend.  The  principal  usually  informs 
new  teachers  that  they  are  expected  to  attend  and  all  appear  to  accept 

this  function  as  a part  of  their  jobs. 

*♦> 

The  principal  utilizes  lay  resource  people  for  some  P.  T.  A. 
meetings.  The  resource  people  are  usually  parents  in  the  group, 
frequently  representing  a nearby  college.  Some  teachers  utilize  re- 
source people  from  the  college  parents. 

In  determining  which  people  will  be  asked,  at  times  the 
P.  T.  A.  requests  those  they  wish,  as  do  the  teachers.  Teachers,  how- 
ever, clear  through  the  principal's  office  prior  to  making  contacts.  The 
principal  knows  his  community  members  well  and  prefers  to  determine 
which  lay  people  to  call  on  for  help. 

Parent  suggestions  represent  the  only  means  of  utilizing  the 
community  for  determining  school  procedures  and  curriculum  planning. 
The  community  is  not  usually  used,  however. 

The  only  use  of  the  community  for  planning  special  phases  of 
the  program  in  evidence  lies  in  parents  helping  with  costumes  for  plays 
or  other  similar  activities  during  the  Christmas  and  May  Day  periods. 
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The  community  is  not  used  by  the  principal  in  an  organized 
manner  for  determining  school  policies.  Parents  may  make  sugges- 
tions individually  or  through  P.  T.  A.  discussion.  The  principal  just 
"knows  how  most  of  them  feel  and  think.  »* 

Teachers  plan  field  trips  with  their  own  parent  groups.  The 
principal  is  not  active  in  this  planning  nor  does  he  make  much  use  of 
lay  people  in  faculty  meetings. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  principal  having  any  policy  in 
regard  to  other  teachers  making  speeches  but  teachers  feel  that  he 
would  tend  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  this.  Personally,  he 
prefers  not  to  make  speeches,  but  will,  on  occasion,  if  pressured  to 
do  so. 

The  principal  actively  participates  in  two  community  fraternal 
organizations  and  the  church  of  his  preference.  He  represents  the 
school  in  the  community  as  a member  of  the  county  health  advisory 
council. 

His  procedure  in  dealing  with  parent  special  interest  groups 
attempting  to  influence  the  school  program  is  to  gain  the  support  of  his 
teachers  and  maintain  a strong  stand.  However,  this  measure  is  rarely 
necessary  since  the  principal  usually  is  able  to  convince  such  groups 
that  their  desires  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  total  program. 

The  principal  deals  with  personal  opposition  from  individuals 
or  groups  in  the  community  by  preventive  means.  Teachers  feel  that 
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he  builds  his  fences  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  be  secure.  He  tends  to 
work  with  teachers  so  that  they  wish  to  back  him  in  the  event  of  any 
such  opposition.  When  it  occurs,  he  either  explains  his  position,  stands 
his  ground  firmly,  if  necessary,  or  ignores  it. 

The  school  fund-raising  drives  are  handled  by  the  principal. 

He  usually  requests  that  most  or  all  funds  be  dealt  with  through  the  Com- 
munity Chest  drive.  He  initiates  it  at  a faculty  meeting  so  that  teachers, 
in  turn,  initiate  the  drive  in  their  own  classes.  During  the  annual  pup- 
pet show,  funds  are  secured  by  having  children  pay  a fee  to  observe  it. 

t 

The  parents  manage  their  own  drives  without  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  principal. 

The  principal  personally  evaluates  school-community  relations 
by  keeping  in  close  contact  with  all  teachers  and  most  parents.  At 
times,  teachers  will  evaluate  through  a discussion  emanating  from 
them  at  a faculty  meeting. 

6.  Summary 

This  chapter  presented  the  behaviors  of  the  four  school  prin- 
cipals studied  intensively.  The  evidence  was  cross-checked  by  ob- 
servations and  interviews  conducted  by  seven  investigators  and  was  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  external  criteria  for  testing  the  Principal  Behavior 
Check  List  for  external  validity. 

The  case  study  material  was  presented  in  the  same  order  as 
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the  situations  provided  in  the  open-ended  questionnaire  (Form  B).  Where 
sufficient  evidence  or  agreement  was  lacking,  the  behavior  was  omitted. 

The  evidence  was  used  by  the  investigator  to  predict  the  be- 
haviors recorded  by  the  four  principals  prior  to  administering  the  in- 
strument  to  them. 


CHAPTER  V 


EXTERNAL  VALIDITY 
A.  Overview 

The  case  studies  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  will  be  the 
external  criteria  used  to  test  the  instrument  for  external  validity.  This 
chapter  will  present  the  methods  and  results  of  determining  the  accuracy 
of  the  investigator's  predictions  based  upon  the  case  studies.  The  pre- 
dictions will  be  used  to  determine  correspondence  between  the  actual 
behavior  of  the  four  principals  studied  intensively  and  responses  to  the 
Principal  Behavior  Check  List  made  by  the  principals  and  selected 
teachers  from  the  same  schools. 

Other  types  of  correspondence  will  be  sought.  The  responses 
to  the  instrument  made  by  the  principals  in  the  four  schools  will  be  com- 
pared with  the  responses  made  by  the  selected  teachers.  Comparisons 
will  be  made  between  responses  to  the  instrument  by  a principal  and 
selected  teachers  in  a school  where  the  investigator  was  unknown  to 
school  personnel.  Interrelationships  between  the  correspondences  will 
be  analyzed,  as  well. 

The  chapter  will  be  concluded  with  an  analysis  of  the  validity  of 
each  question  that  appears  in  the  instrument  and  a statement  of  the 
reasons  for  omitting  any  measure  of  reliability. 
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B.  Criteria  for  Establishing  Tests  for  Validity 
1.  Comparative  criteria 

Data  obtained  from  many  pencil -and-paper  research  instru- 
ments  often  can  be  scaled  or  quantified.  When  a response  can  be  class- 
ed as  right  or  wrong,  or  when  a response  can  be  given  a position  on  a 
continuum,  certain  statistical  procedures  become  possible.  A single 
score  can  be  given  to  the  instrument  or  part  of  the  instrument.  This 
score  can  be  combined  with  scores  of  others  and  such  statistics  as 
means,  medians,  and  standard  deviations  can  be  calculated.  Under 
proper  conditions  correlations  can  be  calculated  between  pairs  of 
scores.  Where  two  groups  differ  in  some  statistic  based  upon  such 
research  instruments,  it  is  possible  to  test  the  statistical  significance 
of  the  difference,  i.  e. , is  it  at  the  . 05  level,  or  the  . 01  level? 

This  study  was  limited  to  deriving  behaviors  without  ordering 
or  scaling  them  (see  Chapter  I).  Since  the  axioms  of  measurement 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  statistical  procedures  like  those  described  above 
did  not  apply.  Three  statisticians  and  two  psychometricians  were  con- 
sulted, personally,  and  two  educators,  prominent  in  the  field  of  test 
construction,  were  contacted  by  mail.  None  of  these  specialists  felt 
that  they  could  commit  themselves  to  a procedure  for  treating  the  data. 
The  literature  revealed  methods  but  all  were  based  upon  instrument 

; ;J  ■ 

questions,  the  responses  to  which,  either  were  part  of  a scale  or  con- 
tinuum or  possessed  some  degree  of  values  or  correctness. 
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It  became  necessary  for  the  researcher  to  devise  a procedure 
that  did  make  sense  with  the  given  data.  It  was  decided  to  calculate 
per  cents  of  correspondence  among  the  answers  reported  from  the 
three  types  of  sources:  the  researcher's  own  predictions  of  the  prin- 
cipal’s behavior  based  upon  the  extended  observations  and  interviews 
presented  in  the  case  studies;  the  composite  of  selected  teachers’ 
reports  of  principal  behavior;  and  the  behavior  of  the  principal  reported 
by  the  principal  himself. 

2.  Criteria  for  Determining  Correspondence  and  Validity  Percentage. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  the  development  of  the  instru- 
ment was  designed  with  a primary  purpose  of  permitting  the  principal 
to  respond  to  a universe  of  possible  behaviors  and  to  be  able  to  do  so 
without  the  restriction  of  a single  response.  The  attempt  to  provide  a 
response  form  in  line  with  the  complexity  of  behavior  resulted  in  an  in- 
strument difficult  to  treat.  Part  of  this  difficulty  became  apparent  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  a criterion  for  correspondence  when  the  re- 
spondent signified  two  or  three  behaviors  for  first  priority.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  following  criteria  would  serve  as  a reasonable  basis  for 
determining  the  correspondence  of  any  two  comparable  sets  of  responses 
to  the  instrument. 

a.  The  determination  of  correspondence  would  be  based  upon 
first  priority  behaviors.  Exceptions  would  be  made  where  more  than 
one  behavior  was  signified  as  a first  priority.  Perfect  correspondence 
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would  be  signified  by  the  number  "1”  (see  Table  in.  Question  15,  Col- 
umns 2,  5,  6). 

b.  Where  two  or  more  behaviors  were  responded  to  as  a first 
priority,  and  the  comparable  response  signified  no  more  than  one  be- 
havior, that  behavior  corresponding  to  one  of  the  behaviors  in  the  com- 
parable column*  perfect  correspondence  would  be  designated  (see  Table 
HI;  Question  3;  Columns  2,  5,  6). 

c.  Where  two  or  more  behaviors  were  responded  to  as  a first 
priority,  and  the  comparable  response  signified  a first  and  second 
priority;  if  the  first  and  second  priorities  corresponded  to  two  of  the 
first  priority  responses  in  the  comparable  response,  perfect  corre- 
spondence would  be  designated  (see  Table  HI,  Question  2,  Columns  3, 

5,  7).  If  the  second  priority  failed  to  correspond  to  one  of  the  first 
priorities  in  the  comparable  response,  the  result  would  not  violate  the 
conditions  for  correspondence  but  would  be  signified  by  the  number  "2" 
(see  Table  IH,  Question  11,  Columns  2,  3,  4)  to  designate  a partial 
correspondence. 

d.  Any  results  not  accounted  for  by  the  criteria  set  forth  above 
would  be  designated  by  the  number  ** 3**  (see  Table  UI,  Question  10,  Col- 
umns 2,  3,  4)  to  signify  a result  of  unsatisfactory  correspondence.  The 
only  exception  to  this  would  be  "X"  to  signify  that  the  evidence  from  the 
research  files  and  cast  studies  was  insufficient  and  no  attempt  to  estab- 
lish correspondence  was  made. 
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e.  Validity  percentages  were  obtained  by:  (1)  recording  the 
totals  of  the  number  of  l's,  2's,  3's,  and  X's  separately,  in  each  corre- 
spondence column;  and,  (2)  dividing  the  sum  of  the  number  of  1 ' s and 
one -half  of  the  2's  by  the  total  number  of  l's*  2‘s,  and  3's  in  each  col- 
umn. (The  X's  were  not  included  since  they  were  apart  from  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  investigator  and  not  utilized  for  predictions  of  the 
responses  by  principals  and  teachers. ) 

The  method  of  checking  the  percentages  may  help  clarify  the 
above  explanation.  By  adding  the  l's,  2's,  and  3's,  numerically,  a 
single  total  was  obtained  for  each  correspondence  column.  This  total 
was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  l's,  2's,  and  3's  in  each  column  to 
provide  the  "Average  Correspondence."  By  interpolation,  the  equiv- 
alent found  between  ze.o  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  position  of 
the  average  correspondence  found  between  1 and  3,  was  determined  as 
the  "Correspondence  Per  Cent"  (or  per  cent  of  validity).  An  example 
follows  (see  Table  111,  totals  at  end  of  Column  4): 

The  case  study-teacher  correspondence  in  School  A was  per- 
fect in  sixty-six  situations,  i.  e, , in  sixty-six  situations  a"l"  appeared. 
Partial  correspondence  (or  a "2")  resulted  in  seven  situations  and 
unsatisfactory  correspondence  (or  a "3")  resulted  in  five  situations. 

There  was  a lack  of  sufficient  evidence  (or  an  "X")  in  eight  situations. 

By  discounting  the  "X's,"  seventy-eight  situations  were  accounted  for 
in  the  range  of  "l's"  to  "3's.  " By  dividing  the  sum  of  perfect 
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correspondences  (sixty-six)  and  one-half  of  the  partial  correspondences 
(three  and  one-half)  by  the  number  of  situations  accounted  for  in  the  1 
to  3 range  (seventy-eight),  we  arrive  at  an  89. 1 per  cent  figure. 

To  check,  we  add  all  the  numbers  in  the  column  and  arrive  at 
a total  of  ninety-five.  By  dividing  by  seventy- eight,  the  average  corre- 
spondence of  1.  218  is  revealed  in  the  quotient.  The  per  cent  we  desire 
lies  proportionately  between  zero  and  one  hundred  as  1.  218  lies  be- 
tween 3 (zero  correspondence)  and  1 (perfect  correspondence).  Inter- 
polation reveals  89.  1 per  cent,  as  above. 

C.  Case  Study-Principal  Correspondence 
1.  Interpretation  of  the  Tables. 

Tables  III- VI  relate  the  item  responses  derived  from  the  in- 
vestigator1 s predictions  and  responses  by  the  principals.  (The  use  of 
selected  teachers  is  discussed  in  Section  D,  below. ) The  numbers  and 
letters  correspond  to  Form  C (see  Appendix  C). 

The  case  study  material  was  reviewed  by  the  investigator  who 
recorded  the  actual  behavior  of  the  four  principals  previous  to  reviewing 
the  responses  to  the  instrument  made  by  the  principals.  Where  two  or 
more  behaviors  were  considered  equally  typical,  they  were  separated  by 
a dash  in  the  prediction  (e.  g. , a-b).  Responses  from  the  four  principals 
were  recorded  in  the  same  manner. 
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2.  Analysis  of  Results 

A percentage  result  gives  rise  to  a fact  and  question.  The  fact 
is  that  perfection  implies  one  hundred  per  cent;  the  question  requires  an 
accounting  for  the  disparity  between  the  given  result  and  perfection.  This 
disparity,  in  terms  of  principal  responses  to  Form  C,  may  be  attributed 
to  such  factors  as: 

a.  idealizing  of  behavior;  or  a response  in  terms  of  how  the 
principal  prefers  to  view  himself. 

b.  behavioral  change  during  the  period  of  study  whereby  the 
principal  responds  in  terms  of  one  true  behavior;  the  case 
study  evidence  reveals  another  true  behavior. 

c.  misunderstanding  of  a question  or  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
sponse items.  (This  includes  the  possibility  that  some 
ambiguity  exists  in  the  instrument  or  the  mind  of  the  re- 
spondent. ) 

In  terms  of  analyzing  the  responses,  misunderstandings  (or 
other  extraneous  factors)  cannot  be  discerned  accurately.  (This  prob- 
lem, however,  was  faced  and  flaws  were  corrected  after  administering 
the  instrument  to  the  twenty-eight  principals  as  discussed  Chapter  llfj.) 


The  evidence  provided  in  the  research  files  does  provide  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  an  accounting  of  other  disparities  may  be  attempted. 
Two  examples  follow. 
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Whereas  Principal  A considered  his  actions  in  dealing  with  per- 
sonal opposition  from  the  community  as  characterized  by  an  adjustment 
in  his  behavior  so  as  to  please  all,  thereby  preventing  opposition,  he 
reported  his  behavior  as  he  wished  it  observed  (see  Table  1,  Question 
41,  Columns  4,  5).  Observations  and  interviews  reveal  that  consider- 
able opposition,  emanating  from  parents  and  fostered  by  a supervisor, 
has  re  sill  ted  in  his  securing  faculty  support  and,  either  explaining  his 
views  to  these  parents,  or  ignoring  them  (see  Column  1). 

Principal  C had  not  dismissed  any  teachers  in  recent  years, 
and  case  study  evidence  supported  this  as  the  principal' s most  typical 
behavior  (see  Table  V,  Question  77,  Column  2).  The  principal  did  not 
consider  his  recent  behavior  in  this  regard  as  most  significant  and 

responded  in  terms  of  his  actions  at  a previous  time  (see  Columns 

.**  • 

4.  5). 

A similar  lack  of  correspondence  occurred  when  Principal  B 
viewed  his  behavior  in  securing  faculty  evaluations  as  one  of  inviting 
such  leadership  from  college  consultants  (see  Table  IV,  Question  83, 
Columns  4,  5).  However,  the  research  files  revealed  that,  while  the 
principal  did  not  report  an  inaccuracy,  his  most  recent  behavior  had  been 
to  refer  continually  to  school  goals  and  philosophies  in  faculty  meetings 
(see  Column  2). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  faculty  in  School  B 


undertook,  as  its  yearly  project,  the  improvement  of  school -community 
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relations.  Related  to  this  goal  was  a desire  to  include  parents  in  help- 
ing with  curriculum  change.  Such  growth  has  been  commonly  recognized 
as  slow.  However,  the  principal  viewed  the  progress,  in  leading  to- 
ward this  growth,  out  of  proportion  to  the  reality  existing  in  the  situ- 
ation. His  behavior  toward  gaining  lay  participation  in  the  program  was 
changing,  but  did  not  warrant  his  responding  as  he  did  (see  Table  IV, 
Question  49,  Columns  2,  4,  5). 

D.  Case  Study-Teacher  Correspondence 
1.  The  Use  of  Selected  Teachers. 

The  literature  in  the  field  of  tests  and  measurements  presents 
general  agreement  in  the  caution,  “Valid  for  what?"  If  a test  is  to  be 
valid  for  an  explicit  purpose,  safeguards  must  be  taken  to  assure  not 
only  that  the  instrument  measures  what  it  purposes  to  measure,  but  that 
it  be  administered  under  similar  conditions  at  all  times.  Therefore, 
during  the  design  phases  of  the  research,  it  was  agreed  to  administer  and 
test  the  instrument  with  a principal  with  whom  no  rapport  had  been  estab- 
lished by  those  connected  with  the  research  project.  (This  would  repre- 
sent a test  in  a typical  situation. ) 

This  step  posed  the  problem  of  securing  external  criteria  by 
which  the  instrument  could  be  tested  with  a fifth  principal.  The  methods 
employed  in  the  intensive  study  of  the  four  schools  were  too  laborious 
and  time  consuming  to  utilize.  Therefore,  an  hypothesis  was  forwarded 
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that  selected  teachers  in  a school  were  capable  of  providing  the  data 
necessary  for  cross-checking.  To  test  the  hypothesis  it  was  decided  to 
administer  the  final  instrument  to  five  teachers  in  each  of  the  schools 
where  principals  were  to  respond  to  the  same  instrument. 

The  number  and  selection  of  teachers  to  whom  the  instrument 
was  administered  were  arbitrarily  arrived  at.  Because  of  various 
factors  (e.  g.  the  nature  of  the  job,  the  teacher's  interests)  some  teach- 
ers in  a school  tended  to  know  little  about  a principal's  way  of  working 
with  community  members;  others  were  not  familiar  with  his  behavior 
in  planning  with  students;  etc.  The  object,  in  utilizing  this  method  of 
studying  principal  behavior,  was  to  discover  those  best  qualified  to 
know  the  specific  behaviors  of  the  school  principal  as  exhibited  in  the 
situations  presented  in  Form  C,  (see  Appendix  G).  The  investigator, 
because  of  the  year's  intensive  study,  was  able  to  identify  those  teachers 
who  were  most  familiar  with  the  principal's  ways  of  working. 

In  the  four  schools  studied  intensively,  the  principal  was  asked 
to  name  the  five  teachers  who  could  satisfy  the  two  conditions  of  being 
in  the  best  position  to  know  principal  behavior  and  of  being  objective 
enough  to  record  their  perceptions  in  line  with  their  knowledge.  With 
three  of  the  principals,  the  researcher  had  already  listed  those  teach- 
ers he  intended  to  select.  One  principal  selected  the  same  five;  the 
second  selected  four  of  the  five  (and  the  fifth  was  one  the  researcher 
might  have  chosen  as  easily  as  any  of  the  others  selected. ) The  third 
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principal  preferred  to  name  eight  teachers.  Four  of  the  five  selected 
by  the  researcher  were  included  among  the  eight.  The  researcher  raised 
the  question  of  using  the  one  omitted  by  the  principal  and  he  agreed  that 
this  teacher  would  have  been  acceptable,  as  well. 

In  the  fourth  school,  the  principal  was  requested  to  select  five 

A /f, 

teachers  prior  to  any  commitment  by  the  researcher.  After  having  done 
so,  the  principal's  selections  were  presented  to  two  other  researchers 
and  to  the  director  of  the  project.  There  was  agreement  that  the  teach- 
ers he  selected  were  similar  to  those  the  research  team  would  have 
selected. 

There  is  a lack  of  sufficient  sampling  evidence  to  enable  the 
writer  to  make  an  unqualified  assertion  that  principals  are  able  to 
select  the  teachers  who  know  their  principal's  behavior  best  and  who 
possess  sufficient  objectivity  to  relate  accurately  their  knowledge  of 
the  principal's  ways  of  working.  However,  within  the  limitations  of  the 
sampling  utilized  in  this  study,  the  evidence  reveals  that  principals  are 
capable  of  selecting  the  teachers  to  meet  the  criteria  discussed  above. 

2.  Interpretation  of  the  Tables 

jfgtr , 

Teacher  responses  to  the  instrument  were  tabulated  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  that  used  with  the  twenty-eight  principals  (see  Chapter 
III).  Three  points  were  alloted  to  a first  priority,  two  to  a second 
choice,  and  one  to  a third  choice.  Where  two  or  more  behaviors  were 
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selected  as  having  equal  priority,  the  points  alloted  were  shared  equally. 
For  example,  if  a teacher  believed  that  his  principal  determined  the 
functions  of  committees  by  leading  the  committees,  on  some  occasions, 
and  having  committees  determine  their  own  functions,  on  other  occasions, 
each  item  was  allotted  two  and  one-half  points  (see  Form  C,  Question 
25,  Item 8 c and  f ). 

Four  master  copies  of  the  instrument  were  used  for  recording 
the  responses,  one  for  each  group  of  selected  teachers  in  a school. 

After  each  group  of  responses  were  recorded  and  summed,  the  results 
were  placed  directly  in  Tables  III- VI.  The  tabulations  were  made  after 
the  investigator's  predictions  were  recorded. 

In  presenting  the  data  in  the  tables,  it  was  believed  that  impor- 
tance should  be  assigned  to  the  distributions  of  responses  within  each 
behavior  grouping.  Therefore,  when  the  response  total  from  the  teach- 
ers in  any  school  to  a given  question  was  inclined  toward  a single  be- 
havior, other  behaviors  were  not  represented  in  the  tables.  For  example, 
the  response  totals  from  the  teachers  in  School  A to  the  principal's  pro- 
cedure in  handling  pupil-teacher  conferences  that  dealt  with  a discipline 
problem  (see  Form  C,  Question  15)  revealed  five  behaviors.  The  totals 
signified  that,  to  a high  degree  (13  points),  the  principal  usually  conferred 
with  the  parent  and  pupil  and  then  decided  on  the  best  solution  himself. 

Of  the  other  four  behaviors  responded  to,  none  received  more  than  a 
total  of  three  points.  In  such  instances,  only  the  highest  priority  was 
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recognized  (see  Table  III,  Question  15).  Whenever  response  total  re- 
vealed distributions  that  did  not  isolate  one  or  more  behaviors  (e.  g.  8, 

6,  4 1/2,  and  4 points  totals  for  four  behaviors  in  a single  grouping), 
all  were  recorded  (see  Table  IV,  Question  6).  Were  the  tables  to 
present  two  or  more  behaviors,  regardless  of  the  spread  of  distributions, 
the  conclusions  would  have  been  misleading. 

The  distributions  of  responses  by  teachers  were  assigned 
importance  in  another  manner.  If  two  of  the  behaviors  receiving  high 
priority  in  any  given  situation  were  within  a single  point  of  one  another, 
they  were  presented  in  the  tables  as  having  received  equal  priority.  If 
for  example,  the  totals  for  two  behaviors  were  nine  and  eight  and  one-' 
half  points,  it  would  have  been  questionable  to  assume  that  the  five 
teachers,  as  a group,  meant  to  assert  that  one  behavior's  priority 
was  established  over  the  other’s.  (The  case  studies  and  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  tables  revealed  numerous  instances  where  two  behaviors 
were  employed  equally.  However,  the  investigator  was  unable  and  un- 
willing to  assume  that  they  were  employed  by  the  principal  a precisely 
equal  number  of  times. ) 

3.  Analysis  of  Results 

Teachers,  being  less  personally  involved  in  responding  to  the 
check  list  than  their  principals,  were  tested  to  see  if  they  would  re- 
spond objectively  to  the  instrument.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  tasks. 
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however,  they  could  not  be  as  familiar  with  their  status  leader's  func- 
tions as  he  was.  A teacher  may  have  been  in  an  excellent  position  to 
observe  a principal  in  some  situations  --  a poor  position  to  observe  him 
in  others.  In  selecting  five  teachers  to  respond  to  the  instrument,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  limitations,  as  well  as  the  advantages. 
Disparities  may  be  attributed  to  such  factors  as: 

a.  being  too  far  removed  from  some  of  the  principal's 
behaviors 

b.  subjectivity;  or  a response  pattern  determined  by  a tempo- 
rary or  constant  attitude  toward  the  principal,  or  the  task 
of  responding  to  an  instrument  at  a time  when  much  paper 
work  had  accrued 

c.  behavioral  change  during  the  period  of  study 

d.  mi  sunder  standing  of  a question  or  response  items 

i: 

Especially  as  regards  the  second  factor,  teachers  were  prone 
to  making  such  comments  as:  "He's  a good  principal  and  I wouldn't 
wish  to  hurt  him  in  any  way.  »;  "If  I could  have  filled  this  out  when  I 
wasn't  so  busy,  I might  have  done  a better  job. " There  is  no  way  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  a more  perfect  correspondence  might 
have  been  achieved,  had  it  been  possible  to  administer  the  instrument 
earlier  in  the  school  year. 

The  five  teachers  in  School  C,  who  responded  to  the  instrument, 
believed  that  the  principal  was  direct  in  treating  pupil  suggestions  (see 
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Table  V,  Question  3,  Columns  3,  4).  This  behavior,  while  not  uncom- 
mon, was  not  most  typical.  Students  in  the  school  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Principal  C usually  referred  them  to  the  student  council 
(Column  2).  Actually,  two  of  the  five  teachers  did  signify  the  most 
typical  behavior;  but  three  did  not. 

Teachers  in  School  D achieved  the  highest  validity  percentage 
in  the  four  schools  (see  Table  VI  and  VII).  However,  where  disparity 
in  correspondence  did  exist,  it  appeared  to  result  from  a desire  to  see 
the  principal  as  the  "best'1  principal.  This  reaction  was  continually 
recorded  in  the  research  files. 

An  example  of  the  nature  of  this  type  of  disparity  may  be 
gleaned  from  teacher  responses  to  the  situation  dealing  with  Principal 

D's  behavior  in  reacting  to  individual  teacher  opposition  (see  Table  VI, 

... 

Question  38,  Columns  2,  3,  4).  Whereas  case  study  evidence  revealed 
that  he  was  sensitive  to  and  reacted  in  terms  of  the  faculty's  expectations, 
the  selected  teachers  believed  that  their  principal  encouraged  individual 
criticisms  from  them. 

Behavorial  change  appears  to  account  for  the  lack  of  correspon- 
dence in  School  A concerning  the  use  of  community  members  in  faculty 
meetings  (see  Table  HI,  Question  52,  Columns  2,  3,  4).  Whereas,  in 
pre-planning  meetings,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  parents 
were  invited  to  participate,  the  result  had  little  positive  effect.  The 
principal  tended  to  withdraw  from  parent  planning,  he  did  not  invite 
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them  to  future  faculty  meetings,  and  voiced  sentiments  that  little  value 
resulted  from  past  inclusion  of  parent  thinking  in  matters  of  school 
concern.  Teacher  responses,  while  not  entirely  inaccurate,  did  not 
correspond  to  current  principal  behavior. 

E.  Teacher -Principal  Correspondence  and  Composite  Correspondence 
1.  Interrelationship  of  Teacher -Principal  Correspondences  in  the  Four 
Schools. 

The  attempt  to  arrive  at  a percentage  of  correspondence  be- 
tween teacher  responses  and  those  of  the  principal  (see  Table  m-VI) 
was  motivated  by  the  following  questions: 

a.  To  what  extent  does  a select  group  of  teachers  agree  with 
the  principal  on  perceptions  of  the  principal's  behavior? 

b.  How  do  teacher-principal  correspondence  per  cents  in  the 
four  schools  participating  in  the  intensive  study  compare 
with  a similar  correspondence  per  cent  in  a non-rapport 
school?  (see  Table  VIII). 

Table  VII  presents  a composite  of  correspondence  per  cents  of 
testing  the  instrument  for  validity  in  the  four  schools.  It  may  be  noted 
that  teacher -principal  agreement  was  highest  in  School  D --  lowest  in 
School  A.  However,  School  A did  not  differ  from  Schools  B and  C to 
as  marked  a degree  as  any  of  them  did  from  School  O.  The  research 
files  bear  evidence  that  provides  a possible  accounting  for  the  discrep- 
ancy. In  no  other  school  were  teachers  as  loyal  in  support  of  a 
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TABLE  VII 


COMPOSITE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  PERCENTAGES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


Type 

Correspondence® 

A 

School 
B C 

D 

Weighted  Mean 
Validity^ 

Case  Study-Teacher 

89.1 

7 9.9 

82.1 

89.1 

85.0 

Case  Study-Principal 

68.0 

70.1 

62,1* 

75.0 

69.1* 

Teacher-Principal 

56.1* 

56.1* 

52.1* 

7k.h 

59.8 

Mean  Validity® 

78.6 

75.0 

72.2 

82,0 

77.2C 

cL 

All  correspondence  percentages  derived  from  Tables  III -VI* 

^Baaed  on  accumulated  number  of  correspondences  from  Tablet,  HI«VT. 
(The  greatest  divergence  of  any  single  mean  validity,  as  derived 
from  this  table,  is  00.5  and  is  00.2  for  the  Average  Mean  Validity). 

cDoes  not  include  Teacher-Principal  Correspondence. 
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principal  as  was  the  case  in  School  D.  Rapport  between  investigators 
and  the  school  staff  was  most  difficult  to  achieve  here  due  to  this  fact. 
Researchers  were  agreed  that  the  teachers  were  ‘ defending  their  prin- 
cipal"  in  the  early  stages  of  the  intensive  study. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  weighted  mean 
validity  for  teacher -principal  correspondence  was  markedly  lower  than 
the  other  correspondences.  With  the  exception  of  School  D,  all  teacher 
principal  correspondences  were  lower  than  either  of  the  other  types  of 
correspondences. 


On  the  basis  of  the  limited  evidence  from  the  sampling  used, 


it  appears  that  there  is  a 


lower  correspondence  between  the  judgments 


of  those  teachers  in  the  best  position  to  know  their  principal's  ways  of 
working  and  the  judgments  of  the  principals  themselves,  than  there  is 
between  the  principal's  judgments  and  the  case -study  evidence,  or  than 
there  is  between  teachers'  judgments  and  case-study  evidence. 

Table  VII  also  reveals  that  for  all  the  schools,  as  well  as  for 
any  one  school,  the  agreement  of  teacher  perceptions  with  case  study 
evidence  is  more  apparent  than  is  case  study  evidence  and  the  principal' 
perceptions.  This  finding  reveals  that,  within  the  limitations  of  this 


study. 


a select  group  of  teachers  are  better  able  to  describe  the  reality 


of  the  principal's  ways  of  working  than  he  is. 
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2.  Teacher-Principal  Correspondence  in  the  Non-Rapport  School. 

The  data  in  Table  VIII  was  secured  from  a school  that  was  not 
previously  studied  by  the  research  team.  The  principal  of  the  school 
was  one  of  twenty-eight  who  had  responded  to  the  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  extent  to  which  principals  distinguished  among 
the  behaviors  (see  Chapter  HI).  His  school  was  chosen  at  random  and 
he  selected  five  teachers  to  respond  to  the  instrument  --  the  procedure 
being  consistent  with  that  used  in  Schools  A-D.  The  variable  that  dif- 
ferentiated this  school  from  Schools  A-D  was  one  of  rapport.  The  in- 
vestigator had  established  relationships  with  the  staffs  of  Schools  A-  D 
prior  to  administering  the  final  instrument  to  their  respective  principals 
and  selected  teachers.  However,  no  rapport  had  been  established  with 
the  staff  in  the  school  revealing  the  data  contained  in  Table  VIII. 

The  trends  appearing  in  Table  VII  lend  significance  to  the  data 
in  Table  VIII.  These  trends  are: 

a.  The  greater  the  teacher-principal  correspondence  in  a 
school,  the  greater  the  case  study-teacher  correspondence. 

b.  The  greater  the  teacher -principal  correspondence  in  a 
school,  the  greater  the  case  study-principal  correspondence. 

c.  The  greater  the  teacher -principal  correspondence  in  a 
school,  the  greater  the  mean  validity.  (This  must  follow  as  a result  of 
the  two  preceding  trends. ) 

In  the  non-rapport  school  (see  Table  VIII),  the  per  cent  of  56.  6 
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for  teacher -principal  correspondence  lays  between  the  56.  6 per  cent 
for  Schools  A and  B and  the  74.  4 per  cent  for  School  D.  Another  manner 
in  which  we  may  view  the  relative  position  that  the  non-rapport  school 
occupies  as  a result  of  the  trends  in  Table  VII,  is  to  note  that  the  56.  6 
per  cent  figure  lies  3.  2 per  cent  below  the  weighted  mean  validity  of 
59.  8 for  Schools  A-D. 

On  the  bases  of  the  consistency  of  the  trends  in  the  limited 
sampling  of  four  schools  and  the  two  manners  of  viewing  the  relative 
position  of  the  non-rapport  school,  as  cited  above,  inferences  are  pro- 
vided. They  are  that  the  non-rapport  school  case  study -teacher  corre- 
spondence lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  84  per  cent  and  case  study-prin- 
cipal correspondence  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  69  per  cent.  These 
estimates  are  a result  of  averaging  the  two  methods  of  viewing  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  non-rapport  school.  They  reveal  unusual  proximity 
to  the  weighted  mean  validities. 

F.  Question  Validity  and  Reducing  the  Size  of  the  Instrument 

The  inability  to  apply  standard  statistical  procedures  for  corre- 
lating the  data  discussed  above  also  served  as  a handicap  in  attempting 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  instrument.  The  lack  of  scaled  or  quantified 
items  prevented  the  application  of  an  item  analysis  for  which  criteria 
with  precedence  has  been  established. 

The  use  of  responses  to  the  instrument  by  twenty-eight  principals 
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(see  Chapter  III)  provided  a basis  for  instrument  reduction.  However, 
the  size  of  the  sample  was  not  deemed  large  enough  to  merit  the  elimi- 
nation of  those  questions  that  revealed  the  poorest  distribution  within 
behavior  groupings. 

It  was  decided  to  explore  another  area  of  inspection,  viz.  , 
question  validity.  The  same  types  of  correspondence  established  above 
were  tabulated  on  a question-by-question  basis  for  Schools  A-D.  (The 
results  appear  in  Table  IX.  ) The  method  used  to  arrive  at  correspon- 
dence per  cents  was  similar  to  the  one  employed  previously  in  this 
chapter.  Each  type  of  correspondence  (principal  responses  with  case 
study  evidence,  teacher  responses  with  case  study  evidence,  and  prin- 
cipal responses  with  teacher  responses)  was  treated  with  equal  weight- 
ing. Where  case  study  evidence  was  insufficient  for  a prediction,  the 
space  provided  for  the  correspondence  rating  was  left  open,  and  no 
per  cent  was  indicated. 

The  selection  of  am  arbitrary  criterion  was  made,  i.  e. , any 
question  whose  correspondence  per  cent  was  below  50  was  considered 
unsatisfactory  in  the  test  for  its  validity.  The  questions  considered  poor 
by  this  standard  were  4,  12,  34,  37,  38  (see  Table  IX).  However,  in- 
spection revealed  that  Questions  25,  49,  53,  60,  77,  and  83  possessed 
correspondence  per  cents  of  50  and  these,  too,  were  considered  poor. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  sample,  it  was  decided  to 
compare  these  findings  with  those  of  the  distribution  within  behavior 
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groupings  as  revealed  by  the  twenty-eight  principals  (cf.  Tables  II  and 
IX).  The  comparison  revealed  that  only  three  questions  failed  to  meet 
the  criteria  for  both  sets  of  findings,  viz. , Questions  25,  34,  and  77. 
On  the  whole,  a negative  relationship  was  revealed  between  the  two 
sets  of  findings. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  another  investigator  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  instrument  in  the  ensuing  phase  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Study,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  set  forth 
these  findings  and  provide  an  option.  That  option  calls  for  choices 
among  utilizing  the  instrument  in  its  present  form  until  further  valida- 
tion procedures  reenforced  or  nullify  the  current  data  signifying  low 
correspondence  percentages;  applying  other  criteria  and  deleting 
questions  that  fail  to  meet  it;  or  accepting  the  instrument  in  its  present 
form  without  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  in  size.  This  investigator 
questions  the  use  of  arbitrary  criteria  at  this  time  due  to  the  small  size 
of  the  samples  used  for  the  two  sets  of  data  compared  above. 

■ I 

G.  Reliability 

Re^ai^ility,  which  measures  the  congruency  of  a subject's  test 
performance  at  different  times,  can  neither  be  feasibly  attained  with  the 
instrument  at  this  time,  nor  is  there  an  adequate  basis  for  the  measure. 

The  literature  on  test  construction  deals  with  three  methods  of 
testing  this  measure  of  consistency  of  performance:  the  split-half, 
equivalent  form,  and  test-retest  techniques. 
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Because  of  the  fact  that  the  instrument  contains  no  scale  nor 
elements  of  correctness,  the  split-half  method,  which  involves  relating 
alternate  items  to  a scaled  criterion,  cannot  be  employed.  Equivalent  I 
forms  do  not  exist,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  investigator. 

The  use  of  the  test-retest  method,  while  apparently  plausible, 
is  not  in  actuality.  As  previously  discussed,  the  behaviors  of  the  four 
principals  had  undergone  change  during  the  period  of  the  year's  study. 
(The  extent  to  which  these  changes  were  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
a research  team  is  unknown. ) As  discussed  by  Anderson  and  Anderson: 

Although  a subject's  test  performance  at  different  times 
should  be  congruent  with  each  other  in  the  sense  that  they  reveal 
the  more  central  and  enduring  dimensions  of  the  subject's  per- 
sonality, they  should  not  be  expected  to  show  statistical  reliability 
because  the  subject  himself  may  have  changed.  5 

v Therefore,  two  conclusions  are  set  forth:  reliability  cannot  | 
be  ascertained  until  such  time  as  dimensions  for  behavior  and  behavior 


W 

X v 


patterns  are  determined;  and,  a reliability  coefficient  would  have  limited^ 

V 


meaning  since  any  interpretation  would  be  limited  by  a lack  of  ability 
to  ascertain  whether  the  discrepancy  between  the  coefficient  and  per- 
fection is  attributable  to  a weakness  in  the  instrument  or  changes  in 
behaviors  on  the  part  of  the  subjects/ 


^ Anderson  and  Anderson,  op.  cit. , p.  39. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER 

APPLICATION  OF  INSTRUMENT 

A.  Introduction 

An  instrument  designed  to  attain  an  educational  objective  can 
never  truly  be  said  to  have  been  developed  to  a final,  perfected  stage. 
Techniques  always  remain  which,  if  employed,  can  further  develop- 
ment. The  findings  of  this  study  will,  therefore,  lead  to  recommenda- 
tions for  further  instrument  development. 

This  instrument  was  presented  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Kellogg  Leadership  Study  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  its 
attempt  to  test  its  major  hypothesis  (see  Chapter  I).  However,  the  rec- 
ommendations for  further  study  are  directed  toward  other  purposes,  as 
well.  This  chapter  presents  recommendations  for  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment in  both  the  second  phase  of  the  Kellogg  Le  adership  Study  and  in 
other  areas  of  education. 


B. 


Summary  of  Findings 


1.  School  principals  using  this  instrument  were  able  to  describe 


their  behaviors  in  key  situations  with  a relatively  bgi  degree  of  corre- 
spondence to  the  evidence  of  their  behaviors  gathered  by  investigators. 
In  approximately  seven  out  of  ten  situations  presented,  four  selected 
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principals  described  their  behaviors  in  agreement  with  the  evidence 

(see  Chapter  V,  Table  YU). 

V 

2.  Selected  teachers  using  the  instrument  were  more  capable 
of  providing  accurate  descriptions  of  the  behaviors  of  their  school 
principals  than  were  the  principals.  Five  teachers  selected  by  their 
principal  on  the  basis  of  criteria  of  (1)  teacher  knowledge  of  his  work, 
and  (2)  objectivity,  proved  85  per  cent  accurate  in  describing  the  be- 
haviors of  their  principal  (see  Table  VII). 

3.  The  degree  of  rapport  did  not  significantly  affect  the  re- 
sponses of  teachers  and  principals  to  the  instrument.  The  per  cent  of 
agreement  oetween  teachers  and  a principal  in  a non-rapport  school 
was  within  the  same  range  as  the  per  cent  of  agreement  in  the  rapport 
schools  (see  Table  VIII).  The  degree  of  uniformity  of  all  types  of  agree- 
ments, by  horizontal  and  vertical  inspections,  provides  evidence  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  limited  number  of  schools  compared,  results  of 
responses  were  not  affected  by  the  relationship  between  the  administrator 
of  the  instrument  and  the  respondents. 

4.  The  behaviors  of  school  principals  in  selected  key  situations 
differed  to  a relatively  high  degree.  An  inspection  of  the  responses  by 
twenty-eight  principals  to  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List  revealed 
that  in  only  six  out  of  eighty-six  questions  did  the  responses  cluster 
around  one  or  two  of  the  available  choices  (see  Chapter  III,  Table  II). 

5.  Tests  for  the  validity  of  each  question  (see  Chapter  V, 
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Table  IX)  revealed  that  eleven  out  of  eighty- six  questions  failed  to  meet 
the  criterion  of  50  per  cent  agreement  among  teachers,  principals  and 
evidence  gathered  by  investigators.  These  tests  were  made  with  the 
results  obtained  from  the  four  schools  studied  intensively. 

6.  A comparison  between  those  questions  failing  to  meet  the 
criterion  for  behavior  discrimination  among  principals  and  the  criterion 
for  question  validity  revealed  that  three  questions  failed  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  both  sets  of  data  (see  Chapter  V,  Section  C,  5). 

C.  Recommendations  for  Administration  of  Instrument  and 

Further  Study 

The  findings  of  this  study  lend  themselves  to  recommendations 
for  the  following  year's  research  study  in  the  schools  of  a Florida 
county.  The  following  suggestions  are  proposed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  researcher  who  utilizes  this  instrument  and  for  other  members  of 
the  University  of  Florida  Leadership  Study: 

1.  Administration  of  Instrument. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  five  selected  teachers  were  more  capable  of 
describing  their  principal's  behavior  than  he  v® s,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
next  researcher  administer  the  instrument  to  the  teachers/ 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  procedure  consistency  dictates  that 
the  researcher  inform  the  principal  of  the  purpose  of  the  instrument  and 
that  the  principal  select  five  teachers  consistent  with  the  criteria  of 
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selection  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  In  discussing  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
strument, it  is  advisable  that  the  principal  be  given  to  understand  that 
a knowledge  of  his  behavior  with  pupils,  teachers,  and  community 
members  is  desired. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  the  task  to  the  teacher  respondents, 
the  principal  should  not  be  present,  nor  should  he  be  included  in  any 
way  in  this  phase  of  the  research  other  than  in  the  selection  of  the 
teachers.  The  principal's  presence  may  introduce  an  element  of  threat. 

Whereas  the  initial  pages  of  the  instrument  provide  instructions 
and  examples  for  respondents,  it  is  advisable  that  the  investigator  read 
them  with  the  respondents  and  answer  any  questions  they  may  have* 
(Previously,  instructions  were  explained  to  teachers,  both  individually, 
and  in  groups.  The  group  approach  proved  more  gratifying  to  teachers 
and  to  the  researcher  and  provided  an  economy  of  time.  However*  there 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  support  a contention  that  either  approach 
will  affect  the  quality  of  responses. ) 

To  be  consistent  with  previous  procedures  of  administering  the 
instrument,  the  researcher  should  suggest  that  each  teacher  place  him- 
self in  the  role  of  his  principal  and  respond  as  the  principal  would  if  he 
accurately  reported  his  behaviors  in  each  situation.  The  first  two 
questions  should  be  responded  to  in  the  presence  of  the  researcher  to 
insure,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  that  the  instructions  are  under- 
stood. It  should  be  made  clear  to  teachers  that  they  are  to  respond  to 
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every  question. 

Prior  to  Ms  departure,  the  researcher  should  suggest  that 
teachers  not  attempt  to  respond  during  a continuous  block  of  time. 

(Past  respondents,  in  discussing  a fatigue  factor,  suggested  that  re- 
sponses may  have  been  affected  by  attempts  to  complete  the  task  by 
continuous  application. ) The  researcher  should  provide  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelopes  for  mailed  returns  and  assure  teachers,  early 
and  late  in  the  orientation,  that  the  results  of  their  perceptions  of  the 
principal's  behavior  will  be  kept  confidential.  (There  is  no  need  for 
teachers  to  identify  themselves  on  the  instrument  form.  ) 

' yftfe  - ■ 

2.  Preliminary  Data. 

The  preliminary  data  requested  of  respondents  (see  Form  C) 
were  included  for  purposes  of  future  study  should  relationships  emerge 
that  might  reveal  significance  between  patterns  of  behavior  and  facts 
about  the  school  (e.  g.  enrollment,  the  number  or  types  of  standing  com- 
mittees, etc. )»  Significant  relationships  may  be  gleaned  from  comparing 
the  preliminary  data  with  situations  that  deal  with  committees  and  faculty 
meetings  (see  Questions  20-29)  and  may  form  a basis  for  future  sub- 
form analysis. 

An  example  of  how  such  a relationship  may  be  sought  would  be 
to  test  the  extent  to  wMch  principals  in  schools  with  large  student  enroll- 
ments differ  from  those  with  low  enrollments  in  their  patterns  of 
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behavior  in  working  with  committees.  There  is  any  number  of  possible 
relationships  of  this  nature.  Their  use  will  depend  upon  the  desires 
of  future  investigators  to  test  hypotheses  of  their  own  choosing. 

3.  Interpretation  of  Responses 

The  procedure  previously  discussed  for  scoring  the  instrument 
when  administered  to  five  selected  teachers  in  a school  (see  Chapter  V) 
should  be  followed.  The  first  three  priority  responses  to  a situation 
should  be  utilized  and  weighted  as  3 points,  2 points,  1 point,  respect- 
ively. The  points  should  be  tabulated  on  a master  copy  of  the  instru- 
ment and  summed.  Unless  the  two  behaviors  with  the  highest  scores 
are  within  a point  of  each  other,  the  behavior  with  the  most  points  is 
selected  as  most  typical.  In  such  cases  as  might  arise  where  two  be- 
haviors receive  the  same  number  of  points  (or  are  within  a single  point 

' rt:  ' 

of  each  other),  and  these  behaviors  have  been  allotted  more  points  than 
the  others,  they  should  be  equally  designated  as  most  typical. 

The  need  for  discretion  (where  two  behaviors  are  one  or  one- 
half  point  apart)  is  based  upon  the  contention  that  they  are  reasonably 
identical  as  the  most  typical  behaviors  of  the  principal  and  is  interpreted 
as  having  been  so  designated  by  the  teachers.  This  was  the  basis  for 
assigning  priority  responses  in  testing  for  validity  (see  Chapter  V, 
Tables  III -VI).  The  need  to  maintain  consistency  dictates  a continua- 
tion of  this  scoring  procedure. 
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4.  Reducing  the  Size  of  the  Instrument. 

The  findings  related  to  behavior  distributions  and  question  va- 
lidity (see  above)  do  not  result  in  a recommendation  to  eliminate  questions 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  instrument  at  this  time.  Were  the  samples 
for  behavior  distribution  (twenty-eight)  and  question  validity  (four) 
larger,  such  a recommendation  would  be  made.  Were  there  a sufficient 
number  of  questions  revealing  both  unsatisfactory  behavior  distributions 
and  low  validity  per  cents,  a sounder  basis  for  shortening  the  Principal 
Behavior  Check  List  would  exist. 

Two  procedures  for  shortening  the  instrument  at  a later  date  are 
recommended.  They  are: 

a.  Increase  the  size  of  the  sample  of  twenty-eight  to  fifty  or 
more  principals.  Unsatisfactory  distributions,  i.  e. , behavior  groupings 
wherein  one  or  two  behaviors  are  selected  by  a large  number  of  re- 
spondents, will  reveal  those  situations  that  do  not  present  sufficient 
discriminations  of  behaviors  among  principals. 

b.  Scale  the  behaviors  in  each  grouping  so  that  extremes  of  be- 
havior are  revealed  (see  below  for  recommended  method  of  scaling  by 
dimensions).  Items  may  then  be  analyzed  for  discrimination  power. 

This  theory  is  discussed (Hawkes,  Lindquist,  and  Mann*) and  examples 

of  its  application  are  furnished  by  Adorno.  ^ 

^Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  E.  F.  Linquist,  and  C.  R.  Mann,  The  Con- 
struction and  Use  of  Achievement  Examinations,  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co. , 1936,  pp.  41-56. 

2 Adorno,  T.  W.  et  al. , The  Authoritarian  Personality,.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros.  , 1950. 
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5.  Behavior  Patterns 

The  objective  of  determining  the  patterns  of  behavior  of  school 
principals  by  means  of  profiles  cannot  be  feasibly  attained  at  this  point 
in  the  study.  By  adhering  to  the  stated  limitation  that  no  effort  would 
be  made  to  evaluate  or  scale  behaviors  (see  Chapter  I),  profile  inter- 
pretations are  currently  devoid  of  meaning. 

There  appear  to  be  two  courses  of  action  which  may  be  util- 

rt' 

ized  for  revealing  behavior  patterns.  One  entails  an  application  of 
dimensions;  the  other,  a rigorous  process  of  inspection: 

a.  The  recommendation  for  the  application  of  dimensions  of 
behavior  is  a result  of  the  investigator's  inspection  of  the  final  instru- 
ment following  the  inductive  process  of  instrument  development.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  Seaman's  approach  of  hypothesizing  dimensions.  ^ 
Dimensions  were  not  consciously  preconceived  in  the  development  of  the 
instrument.  Therefore,  the  variables,  as  represented  by  the  dimensions, 
tend  to  overlap  in  some  situations. 

The  process  of  arriving  at  dimensions  should  not  be  viewed  as 
exhaustive  or  conclusive.  Following  the  development  and  validation  of 
the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List,  the  investigator  offers  as  an  aid  to 
the  next  investigator  a tentative  basis  upon  which  to  proceed  towards 
the  identification  of  behavior  patterns.  The  data  that  appear  below 

^Seaman,  op.  cit. , pp.  7-10. 
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requires  further  study  because  all  the  judgments  emanate  from  the 
thinking  of  the  writer. 

The  process  of  arriving  at  the  assignment  of  questions  to  di- 
mensions was  performed  in  three  steps: 

1.  An  inspection  of  all  the  situations  and  behavior  groupings 
of  the  instrument  to  select  and  define  the  discriminating  dimensions. 

2.  A re -inspection  of  the  instrument  to  assign  each  situation 
and  its  behavior  grouping  to  one  or  more  of  the  selected  dimensions. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  assignments  to  determine  the  extent  of 
mutual  independence  or  discrimination  between  the  selected  dimensions. 

Inspection  revealed  that  the  situations  and  their  respective 
behaviors  provided  insights  into  the  variables  of  directness,  control, 
isolation,  and  change.  A degree  of  similarity  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween these  and  two  of  Seaman's  relations,  viz. ; control  and  domination, 
and  isolation  and  separatism.  A third  dimension  proved  to  be  identical, 

» change.  It  is  significant  to  note  that,  on  a basis  of  item  inter- 
correlation,  Seaman  found  that  change  showed  the  clearest  overlap4 
with  other  dimensions.  This  is  consistent  with  the  finding  of  this  study 
(see  Table  X)  which  results  in  the  recommendation  to  employ  the  first 
three  named  dimensions. 

The  researcher,  in  referring  to  the  dimensions,  defined  them 
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as  follows: 

Directness -Apathy.  The  extent  to  which  the  principal  initiates 
decisive  action  in  a given  situation. 

Control  -Delegation.  The  extent  to  which  the  principal  confines 
the  decision-making  power  of  teachers,  pupils,  and/or  parents,  in  a 
given  situation. 

Isolation -Member  ship.  The  extent  to  which  the  principal  limits 
his  interactions  with  teachers,  pupils,  or  community  members  in  a 
given  situation. 

Change -Status  Quo.  The  extent  to  which  the  principal's  be- 
havior, in  a given  situation,  is  indicative  of  a willingness  to  accept 
alterations  in  his  behavior  and  the  functioning  of  the  school. 

As  a result  of  inspection  by  the  investigator,  questions  have  been 


assigned  to  the  dimensions  as  follows: 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  TO  DIMENSIONS 


Directness 

Control 

1 

71* 

3 

58 

2 

72 

4 

61* 

9 

73 

5 

62* 

10 

75 

6 

67** 

11 

76 

7* 

68** 

12 

77* 

14* 

74 

13 

78* 

15* 

77* 

14* 

83 

16* 

78* 

15* 

84 

19* 

79 

16* 

85 

20* 

17 

86 

21* 

18 

22 

19* 

23* 

20* 

25* 

23* 

26* 

24* 

27* 

25* 

28 

26* 

29 

27* 

30 

37* 

31 

40 

32 

41 

33 

42 

34 

43 

35 

44* 

36 

45* 

38 

46 

39 

55* 

44* 

56* 

45* 

61* 

47 

62* 

48 

63* 

49 

64 

50 

65 

51 

66 

52 

67** 

53 

68** 

54 

69* 

55* 

70* 

56* 

Isolation 

Change 

7* 

3* 

8 

4* 

21* 

6* 

24* 

22* 

57 

28* 

59 

29* 

60 

32* 

63* 

33* 

69* 

34* 

70* 

36* 

71* 

37* 

80 

38* 

81 

39* 

82 

47* 

48* 

49* 

50* 

52* 

67** 

68** 

83* 

84* 

* Two-dimension  dependence 
**  Three-dimension  dependence 
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The  assignment  of  questions  to  dimensions  may  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  their  independence  as  variables,  i.  e.  the  extent  to  which  a 
question  relates  to  a single  dimension  (see  Table  X).  The  assumption 
is  made  that  a dimension  has  no  significant  value  for  the  determination  j 
of  behavior  patterns  unless  a relatively  high  degree  of  independence  j 
exists  between  it  and  each  of  the  other  dimensions.  (The  ideal  method 
of  analysis  for  testing  the  degree  of  independence  would  be  an  item 
analysis  and  dimension  intercorrelation  --  a technique  that  requires 
the  application  of  'high"  and  "low"  scores.  Such  scores  cannot  be 
determined  at  the  present  stage  of  instrument  development. ) 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  principal's  behaviors  in  treating  pupil 
suggestions  (see  Form  C,  Question  3)  include  such  possibilities  as 
acting  upon  suggestions,  if  acceptable  to  him,  or  rejecting  them,  if 
unacceptable  to  him.  Such  behaviors  appear  to  reveal  elements  of  his 
maintaining  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  may  encourage 
pupils  to  present  such  suggestions  to  the  student  council  or  he  may  pres- 
ent them  himself.  These  behaviors  appear  to  reveal  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  to  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  to  repres- 
entatives of  the  student  body  for  determining  the  value  of  the  suggestions. 

The  same  situation  presents  the  possibilities  of  the  principal 
rarely  being  confronted  with  such  suggestions  and  encouraging  a pupil  to 
bring  his  suggestions  before  his  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
may  suggest  that  they  be  brought  to  the  student  council  by  him  or  by  the 
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pupil.  The  former  behaviors  appear  to  indicate  that  the  opportunities 
for  such  suggestions  are  either  not  provided  or  that  they  are  referred  to 
a student  group  that  is  deprived  of  school -wide  decision  making  authority. 
The  latter  behaviors  indicate  that  the  principal  has  not  hindered  the 
formation  of  a school-wide  decision-making  group  and  encourages  the 
use  of  such  channels  for  effecting  change.  This  question  was,  therer 
fore,  assigned  to  the  dimensions  of  control  and  change  (see  Assignment 
of  Questions  by  Dimensions)  and  provides  one  example  of  the  dependence 
of  two  dimensions  in  question  assignment. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  situation  that  deals  with 
a principal's  behavior  when  he  is  confronted  by  a committee  recomen* 
dation  which  he  believes  to  be  detrimental  to  the  school  (see  Form  C# 
Question  14).  By  modifying  or  discarding  the  recommendation,  he  ex- 
ercises control.  By  suggesting  a modification  to  the  committee  or  fac- 
ulty, as  a whole,  and  accepting  their  decision,  he  appears  to  be  delegating 
authority  to  them  for  making  the  decision.  However,  directness  is  in- 
volved when  he  discards  the  recommendation  by  refusing  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  By  letting  it  come  before  the  faculty  and  allowing 
a decision  to  take  place  without  his  participation  or  expression  of  views, 
the  principal  appears  to  be  apathetic. 

A third  example  of  dimension  dependence  is  revealed  by  the  way 
the  principal  works  with  teacher  committees  (see  Form  C,  Question  24). 
By  not  participating  with  them,  he  exhibits  isolate  behavior.  As  a leader 
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or  a group  member,  he  appears  to  exhibit  membership  tendencies. 

The  listing  of  questions  by  dimensions  and  the  table  that  pre- 
sents mutual  independence  (see  Table  X)  reveal  that  none  of  the  questions 
assigned  to  the  dimension  of  change  are  independent  of  other  dimension 
assignments  (and  are  unusually  dependent  with  regards  to  control). 

This  factor,  in  addition  to  the  result  revealing  that  change  possesses 
the  lowest  mean  percentage  of  independence  of  the  four  dimensions, 
provides  a fairly  sound  basis  for  the  exclusion  of  this  dimension. 

The  exploration  into  dimensions  of  behavior  results  in  recom- 
mendations that: 

1.  Further  study  be  made  by  the  next  researcher  of  the  in- 
spections of  the  instrument  made  by  the  writer  to  arrive  at  dimensions. 

2.  Unless  changes  in  the  dimensions,  themselves,  appear 
desirable,  the  researcher  utilize  a select  group  of  judges  to  determine 

a single  dimension  assignment  for  all  questions  assigned  to  two  dimensions. 
(This  step,  while  not  essential,  will  lessen  the  expenditure  of  time  for 
scaling  and  is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  scaling  those  questions  depen- 
dent upon  two  dimensions. ) 

3.  The  researcher  utilize  the  method  employed  by  Thurstone,  ® 

(or  some  other  authoritative  method),  to  scale  the  behaviors,  ^ in  each 

^L.  Li.  Thurstone  and  E.  J.  Chave,  The  Measurement  of  Atti- 
tude, Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929. 

^The  scaling  of  behaviors  in  accordance  with  dimensions  is  not 
recommended  as  a means  of  placing  values  upon  them . The  dimensions 
have  not  been  suggested  as  bases  for  evaluative  criteria. 
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situation  by  applying  the  dimensions  that  have  been  accepted  after  further 
study. 

4.  The  researcher  record  the  behaviors  of  the  extended  sampling 
of  school  principals  to  profile  charts  by  the  sub-areas  (e.  g.  principal 
behavior  relating  to  community  members)  of  principal  relationships 
(see  below). 

As  a result  of  following  these  recommendations,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  behavior  patterns  of  principals  will  be  revealed. 

b.  The  second  course  of  action  pertains  to  the  use  of  the  sampling 
of  orincipals  and  a process  of  seeking  trends  in  behavior  responses.  The 
task  appears  to  be  a most  time  consuming  one  unless  a mechanical  aid 
is  applied.  The  size  of  the  instrument  presents  a problem,  both  for 
seeking  behavior  pattern  trends  by  inspection  and  utilizing  a mechanical 
aid. 

After  the  instrument  has  been  reduced  sufficiently  in  size,  be- 
havior pattern  trends  may  be  discerned  by  the  use  of  an  IBM  machine. 

The  first  priority  responses  of  the  sampling  of  fifty  or  more  principals 
may  be  assorted  so  that  trends  will  indicate  that  principals,  by  groups, 
differentiate  from  each  other. 

The  process  of  locating  trends  may  be  attainable  by  inspection. 

This  will  entail  a rigorous  process  of  following  up  each  grouping  of  prin- 
cipals who  respond  identically  to  a given  situation  and  then  seeking  other 
behaviors  agreed  upon  by  the  same  principals.  The  task  may  be  eased 
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by  limiting  the  inspection  to  the  sub-areas  of  principal  relationships. 

(One  such  attempt  was  made  by  the  investigator.  It  met  with  no  success. 
However,  prior  to  arriving  at  a reasonable  conclusion,  the  recommenda- 
tion is  made  for  further  exploration. ) 

The  final  form  of  the  instrument  includes  situations  that  apply 
to  more  than  one  sub-area  of  principal  relationships.  Hence,  the  list 
that  follows  does  not  total  to  the  eighty-six  which  represents  the  number 


of  situations: 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  TO  SUB -AREAS  OF  PRINCIPAL 


Individual  Teachers 


RELATIONSHIPS 


Teacher  Groups 


Students  Community 
Members 


4* 

74 

1 

79* 

3 

5 

12* 

75 

2 

80 

6 

16** 

13* 

76 

4* 

81 

7 

40 

14* 

77 

19* 

82* 

8 

41 

15* 

78* 

20 

83 

9 

42* 

16** 

82* 

21 

84* 

10 

43* 

18 

22 

11 

44* 

36* 

23 

12* 

45* 

37* 

24 

13* 

46 

38 

25 

14* 

47 

42* 

26 

15* 

48* 

43* 

27 

16** 

49* 

44* 

28 

17 

50 

45* 

29 

19* 

51 

56 

30 

32 

52* 

58* 

31 

33 

53 

61 

33 

85* 

54 

62 

34 

86* 

55 

63 

35 

57 

64 

36* 

58* 

65 

37* 

59 

66 

39 

60 

68* 

48* 

79* 

69 

49* 

84* 

70 

52* 

85* 

71 

67 

86* 

72 

68* 

* Question  assigned 

to  two  sub-areas 

73 

78* 

**  Question  assigned 

to  three  sub -areas 

The  assignment  of  questions  to  sub-areas  are  based  on  a priori 
grounds.  The  judgments  are  made  by  the  investigator. 

If  we  examine  the  possible  behaviors  associated  with  a principal's 
attempts  to  get  teachers  to  join  professional  organizations  (see  Form  C, 
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Question  1),  it  becomes  evident  that  all  relate  to  teachers  and  most  per- 
tain to  the  faculty,  as  a whole.  Hence,  this  is  designated  as  principal 
behavior  relating  to  teachers  as  groups  (see  Assignment  of  Questions 
to  Sub-Areas). 

The  distinction  between  sub-areas  is  not  always  reconciled  as 
easily.  Whereas  most  of  the  behaviors  that  deal  with  how  the  principal 

• . • , 1*  'r  \ 

treats  individual  teacher  suggestions  for  improving  the  school  refer  to 
teachers  as  groups,  all  do  not,  and,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
a single  teacher  is  involved  in  the  immediate  relationship.  (See  Form 
G*  Question  4).  Therefore,  this  situation  is  assigned  to  the  two  sub- 
areas  relating  to  teachers  (see  Assignment  of  Questions  to  Sub-Areas). 

The  situation  relating  to  principal-parent -pupil  conferences 
dealing  with  a discipline  problem  (see  Form  C,  Question  16)  results 
in  the  only  assignment  to  three  sub-areas.  Five  behaviors  involve 
other  staff  members  (d,  e,  f,  k,  1),  and  the  writer  holds  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  decision  resulting  from  such  a conference  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  pupil. 

Table  XI  reveals  a high  degree  of  sub-area  independence.  All 
mean  percentages  of  independence  are  above  80.  The  lowest  degrees  of 
independence  are  found  in  relating  each  of  the  areas  of  students  and 
community  members  to  teachers  as  individuals,  and  these  percentages 
are  above  70.  There  appears  to  be  ample  evidence  to  support  a recom- 
mendation that,  because  of  the  mutual  independences  of  sub-areas,  they 
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be  utilized  without  the  need  for  further  study. 

D.  Implications  for  Use  of  Instrument 

1 . Introduction 

The  extensive  phase  of  instrument  development,  while  under- 
taken for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  an  instrument  for  future  use 
by  the  University  of  Florida  research  staff,  has  served  to  provide  an 
instrument  for  broader  use  and  purpose.  The  final  phase  of  this  writing 
is,  therefore,  devoted  to  presenting  implications  for  use  of  the  instru- 
ment as  it  pertains,  specifically,  to  the  University  of  Florida  Kellogg 
Leadership  Study  and,  generally,  to  other  educational  purposes. 

2.  Implications  for  Use  of  Instrument  in  University  of  Florida  Leader- 
ship Study 

This  study  was  undertaken  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  develop- 
ing an  instrument  so  that  future  investigators  of  the  University  of  Florida 
research  staff  could  (1)  discover  the  practices  of  school  principals  and 
(2)  seek  relationships  between  these  practices  and  phases  of  the  school 
program  (see  Chapter  I;  Phases  I,  II,  III  of  the  design  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Leadership  Study).  The  second  phase  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Study,  i.  e. , discovering  the  behavior  patterns  of  school  prin- 
cipals, can  be  accomplished  by  following  the  recommendations  in  this 
chapter,  administering  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List  (see  Appendix 
C,  Form  C)  to  a large  group  of  school  principals,  and  treating  the  data. 
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3.  Other  Implications  for  Use  of  Instrument 

a.  Use  in  Self- Evaluation 

As  a result  of  sampling  the  twenty-eight  principals,  a further 
use  of  the  instrument  was  revealed  as  one  of  self-analysis  of  behavior. 
The  seminars  with  two  groups  of  principals  (included  as  part  of  the 
sampling),  while  designed  to  reveal  instrument  weaknesses,  resulted 
in  some  positive  statements  about  the  instrument's  value.  One  prin- 
cipal, in  questioning  the  method  of  arriving  at  behaviors,  commented 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  never  aware  of  the  numerous  courses  of  action 
pursued  by  principals  in  some  of  the  situations  presented.  A second 

t' 

principal  stated,  "This  is  a good  thing  to  have  for  reference  in  your 

desk  drawer  when  a disturbed  parent  or  teacher  comes  Darging  in." 

/ 

Tlf*  -tf* 

A principal  in  another  county,  when  returning  a completed 
copy  of  the  instrument,  commented  that,  "This  was  the  best  exercise  I 
ever  had  in  analyzing  what  I do. " Other  positive  statements  were  made 
by  respondents  to  attest  to  the  value  of  the  instrument  for  self-analysis 
by  a comparison  of  verbalized  philosophies  of  behavior  with  actual 
practices. 

b.  Use  by  Central  Office  Personnel  in  City  or  County  School 
Systems 

The  comparison  of  verbalized  philosophies  of  behavior  with 
actual  practices  is  often  furthered  in  a group  situation.  A superintendent 
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who  requested  a number  of  copies  of  the  instrument  is  currently  apply- 
ing them  with  his  school  principals  in  pre-planning  conferences.  He 
is  utilizing  the  forms  for  the  purpose  of  an  objective  appraisal  of  ex- 
isting behaviors  in  group  meetings  with  the  principals  and  is  making 
efforts  to  remove  the  onus  of  "correct'*  behaviors  in  his  process. 

In  effect,  this,  too,  is  designed  as  a self-evaluative  process 
by  use  of  the  group  as  a medium  to  focus  on  behaviors.  Hence,  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  may  find  a use  for  the  instrument  in  con- 
ferences with  groups  of  principals  for  an  objective  appraisal  of  be- 
haviors in  key  situations. 

c.  Use  in  College  of  Education  Classes 

The  instrument  offers  an  opportunity  for  instructors  in  teach- 
er training  institutions  to  focus  on  leadership  behavior.  An  instructor 
of  administration  and  supervision  classes  can  utilize  it  in  group  work 
or  administer  it  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a semester  to  ascertain 
growth.  (The  later  procedure  pre-supposes  preferable  behaviors  and 
will  not  be  applicable  for  the  stated  purpose  until  the  findings  of  the 
third  year  of  The  University  of  Florida  Leadership  Study  are  revealed. ) 

An  instructor  of  a teacher's  college  class  in  New  York  has 
recently  used  the  instrument  and  found  it  valuable  for  exploring  be- 
haviors with  school  administrators.  He  stated  that,  in  their  evaluation 
of  the  instrument,  students  discovered  the  existence  of  procedures  that 
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they  had  not  been  aware  of  in  their  previous  practices  as  school  leaders. 

A psychology  instructor  in  Kentucky  is  currently  attempting  to 
develop  the  instrument  by  exploring  its  value  on  a single  dimension  basis. 
He  intends  to  explore  it  further  with  students  in  educational  administration 
classes  during  and  after  the  scaling  of  behaviors. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  possibilities  forwarded  for  some  uses  of  the  instrument  are 
based  upon  limited  knowledge.  The  purposes,  other  than  those  related 
to  the  University  of  Florida  Study,  reflect  the  views  of  the  writer  and 
a few  other  individuals.  They  may  result,  in  part,  from  a desire  to 
see  the  study  utilized  on  a broader  scale  than  that  upon  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve.  There  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  extent  to  which 
these  purposes  can  be  served  by  the  use  of  the  Principal  Behavior  Check 
List;  such  evidence  awaits  further  application  and  study  of  the  instru- 


ment. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX  A 


STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW 


1«  How  is  the  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings?  What  do  you  do? 

2.  How  do  you  know  if  a teacher  is  in  the  building?  Where? 

3*  How  are  new  teachers  selected? 

U*  What  do  you  do  with  a teacher  who  comes  to  you  with  a problesi? 

5.  Do  you  have  any  specific  techniques  for  discovering  teacher 
difficulties?  If  so,  do  you  try  to  do  anything  about  these? 

6.  How  do  you  participate  in  a faculty  meeting? 

7.  How  do  you  work  with  teacher  committees? 

8.  Is  there  a well  recognized  system  of  social  control  in  your  faculty? 
How  important  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  system?  What  is 
the  principal's  role  in  this  system?  How  is  meritorious  achievement 
recognized? 

9*  How  are  teachers  assigned  extra  class  activity? 

10*  How  is  the  school  schedule  formulated? 

How  is  the  school  budget  determined? 

U#  Do  circumstances  ever  demand  that  you  ignore  established  school 
policy? 

12.  How  do  you  disseminate  information  from? 

a.  Superintendent's  office 

b.  Teacher  groups 

c.  Your  office 

13*  In  your  own  schedule,  how  do  you  make  yourself  accessable  to  teachers? 
111.  How  do  you  treat  teacher  suggestions? 

15*  What  use  do  you  make  of  consultants? 

16.  How  do  you  reconcile  faculty  conflicts? 

17.  What  do  you  regard  your  social  relationship  with  the  faculty  to  be? 

18.  For  what  reasons  do  you  visit  the  classroom? 

19.  How  do  you  orientate  new  teachers? 
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20.  How  do  you  react  to  teacher  opposition? 

21.  Who  makes  decisions  about  school  policies? 

22.  Who  makes  decisions  about  program  change? 

23.  How  are  functions  of  committees  determined? 

21+ • How  is  committee  membership  determined? 

(Who  decides  who  will  be  on  what  committee?) 

25.  What  is  done  with  committee  reports? 

26.  How  are  policies  carried  out? 

27.  When  does  a committee  know  that  it  is  ready  to  make  a decision? 

2C.  What  division  of  work  is  made  in  committees? 

29.  Can  the  principal  edit,  modify,  or  veto  reports  of  teacher  or  pupil 
groups? 

30.  Who  may  use  what  office  facilities  and  services?  (Are  there 
priorities?) 

31.  What  disciplinary  procedures  are  used  with  pupils?  What  is  the 
principal's  responsibility? 

32.  Under  what  circumstances  do  pupils  participate  in  planning?  Does 
the  principal  ever  plan  with  pupils? 

33.  What  activities  do  the  principal  and  pupils  share? 

3U.  What  school  facilities  are  available  to  pupils  for  non-class 
purposes?  Who  decides?  Who  has  veto  power? 

35.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  participate  in  pupil-parent 
conferences?  Pupil-teacher  conferences?  Pupil-pupil  conferences? 

36.  To  what  extent  and  how  do  you  work  with  pupils  in  the  establishment 
of  rules? 

37.  How  do  you  consider  and  deal  with  pupil  suggestions? 

38.  What  do  you  consider  your  role  to  be  in  your  personal  relationships 
with  pupils? 

39.  What  is  your  policy  regarding  visitation  by  former  students  of  the 

school? 
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UO.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  the  function  of  the  P.T.A.7  To 
what  extent  do  you  participate  in  P.T.A*  activities? 

Ill*  What  part  does  the  office  staff  play  in  community  relations? 

How  do  you  prepare  your  staff  for  this? 

hZ*  What  procedures  are  followed  in  working  with  parents  whose 
children  are  in  difficulty? 

U3*  What  is  your  policy  regarding  the  acceptance  of  speech-making 
opportunities? 

itii*  To  what  extent  do  you  encourage  community  participation  and 
planning  in  the  school? 

Ii5*  To  what  degree  do  you  participate  in  community  affairs? 

1*6.  Jnder  what  circumstances  do  you  participate  in  parent-teacher 
conferences? 

U7.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  release  of  school  publicity? 

ii8*  How  do  you  deal  with  special  interest  groups  who  attempt  to 
influence  the  school  program? 

1x9.  How  do  you  deal  with  personal  opposition  if  it  develops  in  the 
community? 

50*  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in  election  for  persons?  Issues? 

51*  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  contact  parents?  By  what  means  is 

this  done? 

52*  How  do  you  deal  with  social  clubs  that  may  exist  in  the  school? 

53*  What  school  facilities  are  made  available  to  the  community? 

5u.  How  do  students  participate  in  community  activities  during  school 
hours?  After  school  hours? 

55*  How,  and  under  what  circumstances,  do  you  communicate  with  the 
central  office? 

56*  How  do  you  protect  teachers  from  outside  pressures?  (Cite  examples). 

57.  What  other  questions  might  be  asked? 


APPBtBXX  B 


(Form  letter  enclosed  with  each  request  for  return  of  responses  to 
Fonn  B)* 


Dear 


The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  a selected  group 
of  school  principals  throughout  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  patterns  of  leadership.  It  is  part  of  a Leadership  Study 
sponsored  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  University  of  Florida. 

This  is  not  an  evaluation  instrument.  There  are  no  correct 
answers.  Your  responses  and  those  of  others  will  indicate  the 
possible  types  of  behavior  that  a school  principal  can  exhibit  in 
given  situations  and  will  be  used  to  develop  an  improved  instrument. 

A3  you  respond  to  each  question,  try  to  continually  bear  in 
mind  what  or  how  you  do  a particular  thing.  If  the  activity  is 

not  a part  of  your  program  or  behavior,  please  state  so  in  evenr 
case.  * 


Your  name  has  not  been  requested.  Your  responses  will  not 
be  exhibited.  If  you  desire  to  see  the  final  form  of  this  instru- 
ment, please  furnish  this  request  along  with  your  name  and  address. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  instrument,  we 
will  appreciate  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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Grades  in  School  Program 


Population  of  Community 
School  Serves 


Approximate  Enrollment 


Number  of  Teachers 


— "PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  RELATING  TO  INDIVIDUAL  TRAnHTO.qn 

1.  What  is  your  procedure  in  the  selection  of  a new  teacher? 


2.  What  do  you  do  to  help  a new  teacher  become  oriented? 


3.  How  do  you  make  yourself  accessable  to  teachers  for  conferences? 


!*• 


What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who 
comes  to  you  about  a discipline  problem? 


5.  What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who 
comes  to  you  about  a problem  involving  another  teacher? 
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6.  What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who 
cones  to  you  about  a personal  problem? 


7.  What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who 
cones  to  you  about  a parent  problem? 


8.  What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who 
comes  to  you  about  a problem  concerning  school  policy? 


9.  What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who  comes 
to  you  about  an  instructional  problem? 


10.  What  is  your  usual  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who 
comes  to  you  about  any  other  problem  not  mentioned  above? 


11.  How  do  you  determine  what  your  teachers  are  teaching? 
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12,  How  do  you  determine  what  methods  your  teachers  utilize? 


13 • How  do  you  determine  when  to  visit  classrooms? 


Hi,  What  do  you  do  when  you  visit  a classrocm? 


15.  Are  there  any  procedures,  not  mentioned  above,  that  you  utilize 
to  assist  a teacher  to  improve  her  teaching? 


16,  How  do  you  go  about  trying  to  improve  a teacher's  work  when 
the  teacher  does  not  ask  for  help? 


17.  How  do  you  rate  your  teachers? 


18,  How  do  you  reward  a teacher  for  good  work? 
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19*  How  do  you  deal  with  the  teacher  who  does  something  that  you 
feel  is  annoying  or  harmful? 


20,  What  procedures  do  you  use  in  refusing  to  rehire  a teacher 
or  effect  dismissal? 


21,  How  do  you  treat  teacher  suggestions  made  to  you  in  a private 
conference  involving  the  school  as  a whole? 


22,  How  do  you  treat  teacher  suggestions  made  to  you  in  a private 
conference  that  involve  the  teacher  making  the  suggestion? 


23. 


How  do  you  react  to  an  individual 
ideas  or  methods? 


teacher’s  opposition  to  your 


2 1*. 


How  do  you  react  to  an  individual  teacher’ 
teacher  group’s  decision? 


s opposition  to  a 
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25. 


26. 


2?. 


28. 


2?. 


30. 


NAME 


liow  do  you  attempt  to  protect  teachers  from  outside  pressures 
that  take  place  during  the  routine  school  schedule? 


How  do  you  attempt  to  protect  teachers  from  outside  pressures 
that  evolve  from  an  individual  parent's  pressure? 


How  do  you  attempt  to  protect  teachers  from  outside  pressures 
that  evolve  from  a parent  or  community  group? 


What  do  you  do  to  prepare  the  secretarial  staff  for  working 
with  pupils  and  the  community? 


What  do  you  do  to  make  the  custodian  part  of  the  school 
program? 


What  do  you  do  to  make  the  bus  drivers  part  of  the  school 
program? 


(Fill  in  only  if  you  desire  final  fom) 
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Grades  in  School  Program Approximate  Enrollment 

Population  of  Community 

School  Serves  Number  of  Teachers 


PART  II.  "PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  DELATING  TO  TEACHERS  AS  GROUPS" 


1.  What  do  you  do  to  discourage  teachers  from  joining  a teacher 
organization  that  you  believe  to  be  harmful? 


2m  Uhat  do  you  do  to  get  teachers  to  join  professional  organizations? 


3*  How  (to  you  determine  the  assignments  of  extra-class  activities? 


U*  How  do  you  determine  teacher  class  and  grade  schedules? 


5.  How  do  you  determine  the  use  of  internal  funds? 
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C»  inhere  do  you  draw  the  line  on  personal— social  relationships 
with  the  faculty  during  the  school  day? 


7«  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  personal-social  relationships 
with  the  faculty  after  school  hours? 


8.  What  are  the  jobs  of  the  people  you  most  often  eat  lunch  with? 


9*  At  what  position  of  the  table  do  you  usually  sit  when  eating 
lunch  with  school  personnel? 


10*  What  do  you  do  in  foming  the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings? 


11.  How  do  you  participate  in  a faculty  meeting? 
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12,  Where  do  you  usually  sit  in  the  faculty  meetings? 


13.  How  do  you  detemine  the  need  for  a faculty  committee? 


Hi#  How  do  you  work  with  the  faculty  planning  committee  or  faculty 
council? 


15«  How  do  you  work  with  other  committees? 


16,  How  do  you  detemine  functions  of  committees? 


17#  How  do  you  detemine  the  functions  of  committee  members? 


18,  How  do  you  detemine  who  will  be  on  a committee? 


19.  What  do  you  do  with  a committee  report  or  recommendation? 


20.  What  do  you  do  with  a report  or  recommendation  when  you 

believe  that  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school? 


21.  How  do  you  determine  when  a committee  or  the  faculty,  as  a 
whole,  is  ready  to  make  a decision? 


22.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  school  policies? 


23*  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  make 
decisions  contrary  to  school  policy? 


2lj.  What  do  you  do  when  the  faculty  questions  your  decisions? 
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25.  Y/hat  do  you  do  when  teachers  violate  school  policy? 


26.  If  you  have  any  experimental  work  in  progress  what  did  you 
do  to  promote  it?  * 


27.  What  do  you  do  to  establish  subject  standards? 


28. 


V.liat  do  you  do  to  bring  about  changes  in  course  offerings  or 
content#? 


29. 


What  steps  do  you  take  to  solve 
that  teachers  identify? 


a school  wide  discipline  problem 


30. 


What  steps  do  you  take  to  solve 
that  you  identify? 


a school  wide  discipline  problem 


31*  >»hat  do  you  do  to  get  teachers  to  evaluate  their  progress 
as  a total  faculty? 


32*  What  do  you  do  to  get  teachers  to  evaluate  program  changes? 


33*  How  do  you  evaluate  the  human  relationships  in  your  school? 


NAME  (Fill  in  only  if  you  desire  final  form) 
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Grades  in  School  Program Approximate  Enrollment 

Population  of  Community 

School  Serves  Number  of  Teachers 


PACT  III,  "PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  RELATING  TO  STUDENTS" 

1*  What  do  you  do  when  a teacher  tells  you  about  the  misbehavior 
of  a single  student? 


2.  What  do  you  do  when  a teacher  sends  a student  to  you? 


3.  What  do  you  do  when  you  personally  observe  a student  infraction 
and  no  teacher  is  present? 


U.  What  do  you  do  when  you  observe  a student  infraction  but  the 
responsible  teacher  present  does  not  act? 


5.  What  do  you  do  when  you  learn  of  a teacher* s class  getting  out 

of  hand? 
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6.  What  steps  do  you  take  when  the  misbehavior  of  a group  of 
Pupils  away  from  the  school  is  reported  to  you? 


7«  What  step  do  you  take  when  you  observe  a group  of  pupils 
misbehaving  away  from  the  school? 


8.  How  do  you  treat  pupil  suggestions  involving  the  school  as 
a whole? 


9.  How  do  you  treat  pupil  suggestions  involving  the  pupil 
making  the  suggestion? 


10.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  personal-social  relationships 
with  pupils? 


11.  When  do  you  bring  pupils  into  planning  with  you? 
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12,  What  role,  if  any,  do  you  play  in  this  planning  together? 


13.  What  do  you  do  if  pupils  make  a decision  that  you  believe 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  those  concerned? 


Hi,  What  activities  aside  from  pupil  planning  do  you  share  with 
pupils? 


15. 


How  do  you 
students? 


arrive  at  any  rules  and  regulations  concerning 


16.  What  use,  if  any,  do  you  make  of  student  talent  or  labor  in 
the  school? 


17.  What  use,  if  any,  do  you  make  of  student  talent  or  labor  out- 
side of  school? 
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IS.  How  do  you  determine  when  to  use  students? 


How  do  you  determine  which  students  will  be  utilized? 


20. 


What  procedure  do  you  find  most  helpful  in  parent-pupil 
conferences  in  dealing  with  a promotion  or  demotion  problem? 


21. 


What  procedure  do  you  find  most  helpful  in  parent-pupil 
conlerences  in  dealing  with  future  education,  transfer  of 
school,  future  vocation,  etc. 


22. 


What  procedure  do  you  find  most  helpful  in  parent-pupil 
conferences  in  dealing  with  a serious  discipline  problem? 


23. 


^han  you  have  a pupil-teacher  conference,  what  procedure 
do  you  usually  follow  on  a promotion  or  demotion  problem? 
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2h,  When  you  have  a pupil-teacher  conference,  what  procedure  do 
you  usually  follow  chi  a discipline  problem? 


25*  What  procedure  do  you  follow  in  pupil-parent-teacher 
conferences? 


26.  How  do  you  participate  in  pupil-pupil  conferences? 


27.  How  do  you  deal  with  social  cliques  (clubs  that  may  become 
cliques,  sororities  and  fraternities,  etc.)  that  exist  with 
students  in  the  school? 


NAME  (Fill  in  only  if  you  desire  final  form) 
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Grades  in  School  Program 


Population  of  Community 
School  Serves 


Approximate  Enrollment 


Number  of  Teachers 


PART  IV,  "PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  RELATING  TO  COMMUNITY  MEMBERS" 


1.  VJhat  do  you  do  when  an  irate  parent  telephones  to  complain 
about  a teacher's  action? 


2.  What  do  you  do  when  an  irate  parent  telephones  to  complain 
about  an  action  of  yours? 


3.  What  do  you  do  whan  an  irate  parent  comes  to  your  office  to 
complain  about  a teacher’s  action? 


I*,  -tfiat  do  you  do  when  an  irate  parent  canes  to  you r office  to 
complain  personally  about  an  action  of  yours? 


5.  How  do  you  release  your  school  publicity? 
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6,  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  veto  publicity  releases? 


7.  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in  public  elections? 


8,  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in  public  issues? 


9.  For  what  purposes  do  you  find  the  need  to  contact  parents? 


10*  What  means  do  you  use  for  contacting  than? 


11*  How  do  you  use  the  P*T*A*? 


12.  What  percentage  of  P,  T.  A.  functions  do  you  attend? 
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13#  How  do  you  get  teachers  to  participate  in  P.  T«  A.? 


lit*  For  what  occasions,  do  you  utilize  lay  resource  people  in 
your  education  program? 


l£*  How  do  you  determine  which  community  people  to  ask  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  school? 


16,  How  do  you  use  the  community  in  determining  school  procedures? 


17.  How  do  you  use  the  community  in  planning  the  school  curriculum? 


18.  How  do  you  use  the  co.  jnunity  in  planning  special  phases  of 
the  program  such  as  band,  health,  sports,  dances? 


1S>.  How  do  you  use  the  cor«uuunity  in  planning  school  policies? 
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20*  How  do  you  use  the  community  in  planning  field  trips? 


21.  How  do  you  use  the  community  in  planning  regarding  pre- 
planning or  regular  faculty  meetings? 


22.  What  is  your  policy  regarding  making  speeches  in  the 
community? 


23,  What  is  your  policy  regarding  other  staff  members  making 
speeches  in  the  community? 


2h,  In  what  community  organizations  do  you  participate  actively? 


25*  What  are  the  community  groups  where  you  actually  represent 

the  school? 
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26.  How  do  you  deal  with  special  interest  groups  who  attempt 
to  influence  the  school  program  among  the  parents? 


27.  How  do  you  deal  with  special  interest  groups  among 

community  organizations  who  attempt  to  influence  school 
program? 


28. 


How  do  you  deal  with  personal  opposition  in  the  community 
from  individuals? 


29,  How  do  you  deal  with  personal  opposition  from  groups? 


30*  How  do  you  initiate  fund-raising  drives? 


31*  How  do  you  evaluate  your  school-community  relations? 


NAME  (Fill  in  only  if  you  desire  final  form) 


<?  •' 


APPSHDH  C 
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PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST 

Preliminary  Data 


A. 


B. 


Principal  'r,  Name 
Name  of  School 
Location  of  School 


Grades to 

Rnrollmont_  ' 
No.  Teachers 


(1) 


??hat  standing  or  permanent  committees  are  active  in  your  prop-ram'* 
(Check  those  of  which  you  are  a member,  double  check  those™™ 


(2) 


What  temporary  committees  or  councils  are  currently  active 
your  program?  (Check  those  of  which  you  are  a member: 
check  those  you  lead.) 


double 


a.  Student 

b.  Teacher  — * 

c.  Lay  — — .* 

d.  Combinations  of  above  ~ 

1 ■ ■ " - . • 

(3)  How  frequently  do  you  have  faculty  meetings  that* 
a.  Are  planned  meetings  on  the  calendar? 

.*  ff^;ed  by  the  Principal  on  short  notice? * 

c.  Result  from  a teacher  committee  or  group  request? 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Please  read  carefully  prior  to  responding  to  the  questions. 


1#  tr  “ eva^uation*  ™ i*  designed  to  determine  the 

pattern  of  work  of  a principal.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers 
and  no  values  have  bear  placed  on  the  items’^  “ g — 


2.  This  instrument  seeks  to  ascertain  your  typical  way  of  working. 

3*  several  ways  you  deal  any  situation  presented.  Indi- 

cate all  the  ways  you  work  on  each  problem  by  the  following  responses: 


1 - most  frequently 

2 - second  most  frequently 

3 - etc. 

N - never 
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h. 


5. 


hl!lre  t0  SlaCS  aU  (N)  ^efore  each  choice  that  does  not  exhibit  your 
behavior.  Hence,  every  ( ) blank  should  have  some  designation  when 
you  have  completed  the  instrument.  ^ n 

Many  questions  may  not  include  itans  which  correspond  identically  with 

mlh  instance3*  seek  out  those  responses  that  most 
— d- scribe  it  and  refrain  from  writing  in  any  new  responses. 

Be  sure  to  read  all  items  thoroughly,  lou  may  find  that  your  behavior 
is  more  adequately^ represented  by  an  overlooked  choice. 

Exampless 


(Question)  (Question)  (Question) 


00 

00 

(N) 

(N) 

(2)  

(1) 

(1) 

(3^ 

(1) 

00 

00 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(2) 

(1) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(U) 

(N) 
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3.  What  do  you  do  to  get  teachers  to  join  professional  organizations? 

( ) a,  send  notes  or  bulletins  to  all  teachers  informing  them  of  the 
time  for  payment  of  dues 

V 

( ) b.  little  or  nothing 

( ^ ^ • c'  >ntinuully  make  available  the  objectives,  benefits*  and  accom- 
plishments of  organizations  through  their  publications 

( ) d.  an  a life  member  myself  to  set  an  example 

( ) e.  find  a way  to  secure  100$  membership]  then  use  this  as  a basis 
of  precedent  and  let  momentum  cany  it  from  year  to  year 


( ) -ff . have  an  active  teacher  representative  remind  teachers  to  pay 
dues 

( ) ^g.  remind  negligent  ones  by  notes,  bulletins,  or  personal  chats 


( )■+  h.  sell  it  in  private  conferences  with  teachers 

( ) i.  encourage  conference  or  convention  attendance  by  paying  ex- 
i penses  of  those  who  attend  from  the  school  budget 

( ) ~ j»  require  joining  as  condition  of  continued  employment 


( ) k. 

(4/C 


have  faculty  decide  by  majority  vote  whether  they  want  to  have 
100$  membership 

use  faculty  meeting  time  for  discussion  on  merits  of  joining 


2.  How  do  you  get  teachers  to  participate  in  P.  T.  A.? 

(A)  a»  require  attendance  at  meetings 

( ^ b«  request  that  50$  attend  each  meeting 

(r)  c.  allow  teachers  to  decide  for  themselves 

[.  ( ) d#  don't  have  one 

( Is  e.  have  parents  exert  pressures  on  teachers 

(4  request  help  and  suggestions  and  involve  them  in  programs 

( ) g*  ■Ln^or,!1  new  teachers  they  are  expected  to  attend]  eventually  most 
all  teachers  accept  attendance  as  part  of  job 

( ) h.  stress  P.  T*  A.  participation  in  bulletins  and  faculty  meetings 
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3,  How  do  you  treat  pupil  suggestions  for  improving  the  school? 

( ) a.  very  little  of  this 

( ) b.  act  on  than,  if  acceptable;  explain  why  if  not  acceptable 


0 


( ) c.  listen  and  comment  favorably  without  giving  pupil  opportunity 
to  take  .dvantage  of  situation 

( ~)  encourage  students  to  bring  suggestions  before  student  council 
or  other  pupil  committed 

i/e.  encourage  pupils  to  bring  suggestions  up  in  classes  as  part  of 
pupil-teacher  planning 


u 


( ) f*  I present  them  to  student  council  for  their  decision 
( ) g.  I bring  than  before  assembly  for  analysis  by  the  student  body 
( ) h.  I present  them  to  faculty  or  faculty  committee  for  consideration 

k*  ,d0  y0U  J*®?*  teacher  suggestions  for  Improving  the  school  made  to 
you  in  a private  conference? 

X 

( ) a.  tiy  to  bring  all  suggestions  before  total  faculty  but  time  lack 
causes  some  to  get  lost 

( } bJL  fcfP\good  ones,  offer  to  bring  up  for  faculty  consideration: 
tactfully  reject  poor  ones 

( ) c.  suggest  that  teachers  take  all  such  suggestions  before  designated 
faculty  committee 

( ) d.  bring  all  such  suggestions  before  designated  faculty  committee 

( ) e.  bring  all  suggestions  to  faculty  for  consideration 

( ) f.  accept  good  ones  and  suggest  that  teachers  bring  them  before 
faculty  for  consideration;  tactfully  reject  poor  ones 

suggest  teacher  take  suggestion  to  faculty  for  consideration 

( ) — h.  accept  and  adopt  good  ones,  tactfully  reject  poor  ones 

( ) i*  tell  teacher  that  these  decisions  belong  to  the  central  office 

( ) j.  depends  on  the  teacher,  try  to  help  put  some  through,  need  to 
tactfully  reject  suggestions  from  some  teachers 
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5*  How  do  you  release  your  school  publicity? 

( ) a.  eone  released  by  students;  some  by  teachers;  some  by  me 

( ) h*  some  released  by  teachers;  some  by  me 

( ) c.  some  released  by  students;  souse  by  teachers;  all  clear  with  me 

( ) d.  some  released  by  teachers;  sane  by  me;  all  clear  with  me 

( ) e.  one  teacher  responsible;  clears  with  me 
( ) f.  teacher  publicity  committee  releases  after  clearing  with  me 

( ) g.  department  heads  responsible;  they  clear  with  me 

( ) h.  releases  go  through  my  secretary 

( ) i.  maintain  responsibility  for  almost  all  releases 

( ) j.  one  teacher  responsible 

( ) k.  department  heads  responsible 

( ) 1*  teacher  publicity  committee  responsible 

6.  When  do  you  bring  pupils  into  planning  with  you? 

( ) a«  for  any  sehool  policy  change 

( ) b.  don’t  or  very  little  pupil  planning  in  school 

( \)  \c*  for  any  policy  change  relating  directly  to  students 

( ) d*  for  student  rules,  regulations,  behavior  problems 

( ) e#  planning  with  students  handled  by  teachers  and  sponsors 

( ) f • for  student  clubs,  activities,  sports 

( ) g.  to  involve  them  in  something  the  staff  wishes  them  to  do 
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7.  What  pole  do  you  play  in  planning  with  students? 

( ) a.  don’t  or  very  little  student  planning  in  school 

( ) b.  rarely  plan  with  students;  influence  student  planning  through 
teachers  or  student  leaders 

( ) c.  planning  handled  by  teachers  or  sponsors;  complete  hands-off 
policy  on  student  planning 

( ) a,  cnair;  serve  as  advisor  or  suggestion  giver 

( ) e*  chair;  serve  43  resource  person  or  consultant 

( ) f • chair;  let  group  go  it3  own  way  with  no  influence 

( ) g*  chair;  let  group  go  its  own  w ay;  I influence  others  outside  of 
meeting 

( ) h.  silent  member;  I influence  through  student  or  teacher  leader 

y 

( rj 1.  advisor  or  suggestion  giver  with  student  or  teacher  leader 

( serve  as  resource  person  or  consultant  with  student  or  teacher 

leader 

( ) k.  silent  or  almost  silent  member  with  student  or  teacher  leader 
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8..  What  activities,  aside  from  pupil  planning,  do  you  share  with  pupils? 
((HMra.  frequently  attend  school  social  activities 
( ) b.  frequently  attend  socials  away  from  school 

( ' c*  ’ictivities  o£  boys  and  girls  in  non-school  situations 

(/)  d.  participate  in  such  activities  as  sports,  field  trips, 
instructional  dancing,  etc.  * 


( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


e.  participate  in  such  activities  as  cleanups,  caretaking  or 

autxfying  Oi  recreational  or  landscaping  arena 

f . participate  as  a spectator  in  such  activities  as  movies, 

sports,  dances,  etc*  * 


g.  student  government.,  panels,  and  other  discussion  activities 

h.  teach  one  or  more  classes  regularly 

i.  frequently  substitute  in  classes 

j.  participate  in  classes  with  students  as  resource  parson  and 
group  member  (do  not  teach) 


9. 


^ SSSJST*”  ln  <,'ralln*  "ith  ai*smte*  whioh  brijle  to 


( ’ tranS°r  Stat0  tha  in  the  matter, 

discipline  those  in  the  wrong  * 

( ) b‘  Hf^tf™Ja,.aafv1’rSlnkH'  Stat0  the  rtsht  and  wrong  In  the  matter, 
do  not  rebuke  the  pupils  in  any  way 

(>)~c.  weigh  facts  and  frankly  state  the  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter; 

caution  wrong  individuals  against  repeating  conduct 


(K+a. 


aaV  • hearing  facts,  summarize  for  joint  solution  and  suggest 
one  only  if  necessary 


( ) e.  guide  pupils  toward  compromise  but  refrain  from  making  any 

suggestions  g 


( ) 


f. 


refer  such  disputes  to  the  counselor 
responsible  for  such  situations 


or  another  staff  member 


( ) g.  refer  the  problem  to  the  student-council 

( ) h.  complete  hands-off  policyj  stay  o>ut  of  such  situations  by 
suggesting  that  pupils  settle  them  themselves 
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10,  -Jhat  steps  do  you  take  when  you  observe  an  unsupervised  proup  of 

pupils  misbehaving  away  from  school? 

(.  ) a,  stop  itj  call  problem  to  attention  of  guidance  personnel  at 
school 

( ) b,  stop  it;  call  problem  to  attention  of  faculty  at  next  meeting 

( ) c*  stop  it;  call  problem  to  attention  of  teacher  or  dean  at 
school  for  his  action 

( ) d,  stop  it;  call  group  in  at  school  for  discipline  or  contact 
parents 

( ) e,  stop  it;  call  problem  to  attention  of  student  council  at 
school  for  their  action 

( ) f,  stop  it;  ranove  the  leaders  from  the  scene;  arrange  later  con- 
ference with  them 


( ) g,  stop  it;  remind  the  group  in  strong  tenns  of  its  responsibili- 
ties 

( / ) h,  stop  it;  gently  reprimand  the  group 


( ) 


none  at  that  time;  call  problem  to 
at  school 


attention  of  student  council 


(S)  Jy  none  at  the  time;  call  problem  to  attention  of  student  body  at 
school  without  reference  to  names  or  places 


( ) k,  none  at  the  time;  call  to  attention  of  teacher  or  dean  at 
school  for  his  action 


( ) 1,  none  at  the  time;  call  problm  to  attention  of  faculty  at  next 

meeting 

( ) m.  none  at  the  time;  call  group  in  at  school  for  discipline  or  con- 
tact parents 

( ) n,  none  at  the  time;  call  problem  to  attention  of  guidance  personnel 
at  school 


( ) o,  ignore  it 
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11.  What  do  you  do  when  you  observe  a student  infraction  of  school  rules 
and  no  teacher  is  present? 

( ) a.  ignore  it  completely 

( ) b.  ignore  it  and  refer  problem  to  guidance  counselor  or  teacher 

( ) c.  ignore  it  and  send  for  student  later 

( i ) stop  it  immediately  by  questioning  or  cautioning  student 

( ) e.  stop  it  immediately  by  disciplining  student 

>*•  3t°P  immediately  by  conference  with  student  in  another  area 
or  office 

( ) g«  stop  it  immediately  by  referring  student  to  guidance  counselor 
or  homeroom  teacher  and  investigate  later 

12.  What  do  you  do  when  you  observe  a student  infraction  of  school  rules 
J^but  the  responsible  teacher  present  does  not  act? 

( \)  a.  call  to  teacher's  attention  immediately  for  his  action 

( ) b.  call  student's  and  teacher's  attention  to  matter  immediately 

( ) c.  correct  stud  wit  immediately 

( ) d.  correct  student  immediately  and  discuss  it  later  with  teacher 
and  student  together 

(>)  e.  correct  student  immediately  and  contact  teacher  later 
( ) f.  correct  student  and  bring  matter  up  at  the  next  faculty  meeting 
( ) g.  ignore  it  completely 

( ) h.  ignore  it  and  discuss  it  later  with  the  teacher  and  student 
separately 

( ) i.  ignore  it  and  discuss  it  later  with  teacher  and  student 
together 

( ) j.  ignore  it  and  contact  teacher  later 
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13.  What  do  you  do  when  a teacher  tells  you  about  the  misbehavior  of  a 

student? 

( ) a.  discuss  with  teacher  and  advise  best  solution 

( )—b.  discuss  with  teacher  for  his  decision 

( ) c.  discuss  with  teacher j then  with  student  and  teacher  together 
( and  possibly  parent) 

U )J^»  discuss  with  teacher}  then  with  student}  then  with  student  and 
teacher  together 

( ) e.  send  for  student  and  discuss  the  problem  with  him 

( ) f.  send  for  student  and  discipline  him 

( ) g.  refer  problem  to  staff  committee  responsible  for  student  mis- 
behavior 

( ) h*  refer  problem  to  staff  member  responsible  for  student  mis- 
behavior 

( ) i.  get  teacher  to  handle  to  best  of  his  ability 
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lii*  What  do  you  do  when  a teacher  sends  a student  to  you  due  to  his 
misbehavior? 

('$'  u*  discuss  with  student  and  ask  him  to  suggest  corrective 
measures  to  be  taken 

( ) b«  discuss  with  student  and  advise  or  caution 

( ) c.  discuss  with  student  and  discipline 

( ) d.  discuss  with  student,  send  note  to  teacher  through  student 

( ) e.  discuss  with  student;  then  with  student-teacher  together 

(y)  f.  discuss  with  student;  check  back  with  teacher;  take  necessary 
action 

( ) g*  discuss  only  with  student  and  teacher  together;  no  prior 
discussions  with  either 

( ) h.  discuss  with  teacher;  then  with  student  and  teacher  together 

( discuss  with  teacher;  then  with  student 

( ) j.  refer  student  to  grade  staff  committee 

( ) k»  refer  student  to  student  court  or  council 

( ) 1*  re^er  student  and  teacher  to  staff  member  responsible  for 

student  misbehavior 

( ) m.  discourage  teacher  from  isolating  pupil  from  the  group  for 
misbehavior 
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%»  What  procedures  do  you  employ  in  pupil— teacher  conferences  that  deal  with 
a discipline  problem? 

( '<■)  &•  confer;  allow  teacher  to  determine  solution 

( ) b*  confer;  I decide  best  solution 

/ 

()  c.  confer;  get  pupil  to  suggest  solution 

( ) d,  such  conferences  referred  to  another  staff  member 

( ) e.  such  conferences  referred  to  a faculty  committee 

( ) f,  such  conferences  referred  to  a student  committee 

( ) g.  don’t  have  need  for  conferences;  reports  of  offenses  result  in 
parent  notices;  after  a few,  pupil  is  suspended 

( ) h.  request  that  teachers  handle  such  conferences  themselves 

S.  What  procedures  do  you  employ  in  parent-pupil  conferences  that  deal  with 
a discipline  problem? 

( ) a*  explain  situation;  guide  discussion  so  that  parent  decides 

( ) b.  explain  situation;  guide  discussion  so  that  pupil  decides 

( ) c • explain  situation;  discuss;  advise  on  best  solution 

( ) d,  explain  situation;  discuss;  back  teacher  decision 

( ) ©•  include  teachers  involved;  back  teacher  decision 

(; J f . ccnfer  but  postpone  decision;  investigate  fully  and  refer  emotional 
problems  to  community  agency  or  school  psychiatrist 

( ) g.  place  responsibility  on  parent  by  stating  the  case  and  school’s 
view;  no  compromise 

( ) h«  lecture  both  parent  and  child  on  the  need  for  right  attitudes 

( ) i*  only  conduct  such  conferences  with  parent  alone 

( ) very  rarely  or  never  have  such  conferences 

( ) k.  such  conferences  referred  to  another  staff  member 

( ) !•  responsibility  for  such  conferences  referred  to  the  teachers 

involved 
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7*  After  repeated  misbehaviors  of  a pupil  are  called  to  your  attention, 
what  is  the  course  of  action  you  pursue? 

( ) a.  misbehaviors  referred  to  another  staff  member  and  I never  enter 
into  these,  no  matter  how  serious 

( ) b.  refer  case  to  juvenile  court 

( ) c*  suspend  the  student 

( ) d.  permanent  discharge  from  school 

conferences  that  include  parent  student,  teacher,  and/or  counselor 

( ) f • utilize  community  welfare  agencies  or  psychiatrist 

( ) g#  give  needed  physical  punishment 

( ) h*  deprive  pupil  of  school  privileges 

( )>^i«  teacher  committee  and  I make  such  decisions  together 

3.  What  do  you  do  when  you  learn  of  a teacher's  class  getting  out  of  hand? 

( confer  with  teacher  and  have  him  evaluate  problem 
( ) b.  confer  with  teacher  and  observe  or  talk  with  class 

( )""c.  confer  with  teacher  and  point  out  causes  and  solution 

( ) d.  confer  with  teacher  and  try  to  get  cooperation  of  student  leaders 

( ) e.  confer  with  teacher  and  discipline  student  leaders 

v 

( )^t.  take  over  the  class  for  brief  period 

( ) g*  make  change  in  schedules  for  some  students  or  change  teacher's 
schedule 

( ) h*  talk  with  class 

( ) i.  have  consultant  or  supervisor  work  with  teacher 
( ) J.  talk  with  class;  then  confer  with  teacher 
( ) k.  observe  class,  then  confer  with  teacher 

( ) 1.  work  with  teacher  by  sharing  class  work  for  brief  period  of  time 
( ) m.  tell  teacher  he  must  handle  this  responsibility 
( ) n.  talk  with  class  and  decide  on  some  form  of  discipline 
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What  steps  do  you  take  to  solve  a large  group* s or  school  wide  discipline 
problem? 

( ) a,  call  meeting  of  representative  student,  teacher,  and  parent  groups 

( )'  b.  bring  situation  before  faculty}  weigh  suggestions;  decide  on 
action 

( ) c.  bring  situation  before  student  council  with  request  that  they 
develop  new  behavior  standards 

( ) d.  take  some  direct  and  prompt  action  such  as  making  a schedule 
readjustment  of  establishing  a new  rule 

( ) e.  consult  with  superintendent 

( ) f,  bring  before  P.  T.  A*  for  discussion  and  decision 

( ) bring  before  faculty  for  discussion  and  their  decision 

( ) h.  seek  solutions  from  individual  teachers;  decide  on  action 

( ) lm  have  student  or  student-faculty  committee  investigate  and  report 
to  total  faculty 

( ) j»  bring  before  entire  student  body  in  an  assembly  or  request  class 
discussions  on  the  topic 

( ) k.  refer  it  to  a teacher  committee 

( ) 1*  bring  before  student  council  for  recommendations 

U What  percentage  of  the  time  devoted  to  faculty  meetings  do  you  lead  or 
chair  the  group? 

( ) a.  95-100*^ 

( ) b.  65-9556  ^ 

( ) Ca  35-65* 

( ) d.  $-35* 

( ) e.  0-5* 
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21«  Where  do  you  alt  or  stand  in  the  faculty  meeting? 

( ) a»  sit  apart  Iran  the  group,  but  not  in  front;  in  a row  arrange- 
ment of  seating 

( ) b#  stand  at  the  sides  or  rear  of  the  room  in  a row  arrangement 
of  seating 

( ) c.  sit  anywhere  in  the  front  section  among  teachers,  in  a row 
arrangement  seating 

( ) d.  stand  facing  the  faculty  in  a row  arrangement  of  seating 

( ) e.  sit  facing  the  faculty  in  a row  arrangement  of  seating 

( ) f»  the  rear  sections  of  the  room  among  teachers,  in  a row 

arrangement  of  seating 


8*  anywhere  in  a circle  or  square  arrangement  of  seating 

( ) h*  sit  or  stand  at  the  front  of  a semi-circle  arrangement  of 
seating 
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22.  What  do  you  do  in  forming  the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings? 

( ) a.  agenda  is  formed  by  a faculty  committee?  I attend  infrequently 
and  accept  agenda  approved  by  committee 

( ) b.  agenda  is  formed  by  a faculty  committee  I lead;  I make  no 
attempt  to  influence  agenda 

( )^c.  agenda  is  formed  by  a faculty  commit  tee?  I lead  and  influence 
agenda 

{y>/  d.  agenda  is  formed  by  a faculty  committee;  I am  a group  member 
with  equal  voice  and  vote 

( ) e.  agenda  is  fomed  by  a faculty  committee;  I influence  through 

its  chairman  prior  to  committee  meeting  but  do  not  attend  the 
meeting 

( ) f . I determine  agenda  after  consulting  with  representative  student- 
faculty  committee 

( ) g.  I determine  agenda  with  help  of  administrative  or  supervisory 
committee  r ' 

( ) h.  I determine  agenda  myself 

( ) i.  I determine  agenda  after  teachers  submit  written  suggestions 

( ) j.  I determine  agenda  after  consulting  with  individual  teachers 

( /)  k.  I determine  agenda  but  staff  brings  up  items  for  discussion  in 

meetings 


23.  How  do  you  determine  the  need  for  a faculty  committee? 

' ) a»  I determine  it  when  a need  arises 

- ^ k*  I suggest  it  for  faculty  consideration  when  a need  arises 

( ) c.  teacher  committee  reports  or  recommendations  to  faculty  lead  to 
needs  for  other  committees 

d.  teacher  planning  committee  suggests  it  to  the  faculty  when  a 
need  arises 


( ) e.  individual  teachers  suggest  it  for  my  consideration 

( ) f.  individual  teachers  suggest  it  at  a faculty  meeting  for  total 
consideration 
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2lu  Haw  do  you  work  with  teacher  committees? 

( ) a.  stay  away;  participate  by  approving  or  modifying  reports 

( ) b.  stay  away;  participate  only  when  reports  are  presented  to 

faculty 

( ) c.  as  a leader  of  committees  and  consensus  seeker 

( ) d.  as  a leader  of  committees)  advisor  and  suggestion  giver 

(^)-Ve.  ex-officio  member  on  call  by  committee  and  participate  as 
resource  consultant  when  it  seems  advisable 

( ) f • as  an  advisor,  suggestion  giver,  and  group  member 

( ) g«  as  a group  member  and  resource  consultant 

( ) hi  as  a group  manber  whose  role  is  that  of  consensus  seeker 


25*  How  do  you  determine  the  functions  of  committees? 


( ) a.  I help  determine  them  by  exerting  initial  leadership  with 
committees  and  get  them  to  focus  on  their  purposes 

( ) b.  I determine  by  advising  the  committee  or  committee  chairman 


( ) e. 

Ax+d. 

e. 


I determine  by  leading  the  committee 

total  faculty  discussion  results  in  determining  committee  func- 
tions 

designated  faculty  committee  determines  the  functions  of  other 
committees 


( ) f • committees  determine  their  own  functions 
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26.  How  do  you  deton/iine  who  will  be  on  a committee? 

(Yf  a.  I determine  by  considering  such  factors  as  interest,  ability, 

load,  need  for  experiences,  etc. 

( ) b.  I 3ugge3t  names  to  faculty;  then  faculty  discussion  determines 

( ) c.  accept  volunteers  first;  then  my  suggestions  complete  committee 

( VW'd*  accept  volunteers  first;  then  faculty  suggestions  complete 
committee 

( ) e.  a faculty  committee  selects  other  committee  members 

( ) f • total  faculty  suggests  committee  members  until  a sufficient 
number  accept 

( ) g.  faculty  members  nominate;  total  faculty  votes  on  nominees 

27.  How  do  you  determine  when  a committee  or  the  faculty,  as  a whole,  is 
ready  to  make  a decision? 

( ) a.  I move  for  a vote;  if  they  accept  the  motion,  they ‘re  ready 
to  decide 

( ) b.  wait  until  someone  "moves  for  a vote";  if  they  accept  the 
motion,  they're  ready  to  decide 

c.  when  a member  of  faculty  indicates  he  feels  group  is  ready  for 
decision 

( ) d.  when  almost  all  have  had  their  say 
( ) e.  when  I feel  that  they  have  revealed  the  correct  data 
( ) f.  I decide  without  need  for  faculty  decision 
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?fc,  Vhat  do  you  do  with  a committee  report  or  recommendation? 

( ) a.  I accept  and  implement  all  commit  tea  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions 

( ) b,  I accept  it  for  implementation,  if  feasible]  otherwise  I 

modify  it  or  refer  it  back  to  committee  for  further  study 

( ) c,  I accept  it  for  faculty  discussion  and  decision,  if  feasible: 
otherwise  I modify  it  or  refer  it  back  to  committee  for 
further  study 

v. 

(,f*Td.  committee  brings  it  before  faculty  for  discussion  and  decision 

( ) e.  committee  brings  it  before  faculty  for  discussion;  then  I 
determine  if  it  can  be  implemented 

( ) f*  I bring  all  such  reports  before  the  faculty  for  discussion  or 
decision 

( ) g*  specially  delegated  faculty  committee  screens  first  for  accep- 
tance or  need  for  modification;  then  it  is  brought  to  the 
faculty  for  discussion  or  decision 

( ) h.  I bring  it  before  superintendent  for  his  decision  if  it  has 
any  merit 
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29.  What  do  you  do  with  a committee  report  or  recommendation  when  you 
believe  that  it  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school? 

( ) a.  bring  superintendent  into  the  problem 

( J-'-'b,  modify  it 

- ) c*  re^er  it  back  to  the  committee  for  further  study 

( ) d.  suggest  modification  to  committee}  if  they  cannot  go  along 
with  the  modification,  accept  it 

( ) e.  discard  it|  no  need  to  explain  my  position 

( ) f.  discard  it  after  explaining  reasons  to  committee 

( ) g*  discard  it  after  explaining  reasons  to  faculty 

( ) h.  let  it  come  up  before  the  faculty}  let  faculty  discuss  it  and 
decide  without  my  participation 

( j)  i.  let  it  come  up  before  the  faculty}  present  my  objections}  sell 
the  faculty  on  a need  for  revision  or  suggest  a modification 

J*  let  it  come  UP  before  the  faculty}  present  my  objections} 
suggest  a modification}  accept  faculty  decision 


30*  How  do  you  detezmine  teacher  class  and  grade  schedules? 

( ) I present  blank  schedule  for  department  or  grade  committees  to 
work  out 

( ) b.  I present  blank  schedule  for  faculty  volunteers}  we  discuss  and 
I decide  in  situations  where  we  can*t  agree 

( ) c.  I present  blank  schedule  for  faculty  volunteers}  we  discuss  and 
I guide  but  do  not  decide 

( 1 present  tentative  schedule}  teachers  discuss  it  and  agree  on 

changes 

( ) e»  I work  with  a teacher  committee  to  determine  schedules 

( • I weigh  some  combination  of  factors  as  teacher  experience, 

certification,  interest,  etc.,  prior  to  deciding  and  secure 
volunteers  where  problem  is  not  fully  solved 

( 0 g*  schedules  remain  fairly  constant}  teachers  request  changes  by 
conferring  with  me  or  I request  changes  of  individual  teachers 
when  new  situations  arise 
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31.  How  do  you  determine  the  assignments  of  non-class  duties  and  activi- 

uX6S? 

C I weigh  sane  combination  of  factors  as  teacher  ability, 

interest,  load,  experience,  etc.,  prior  to  deciding  and  se- 
cure volunteers  where  problem  not  fully  solved 

( 1 present  tentative  assignments;  teachers  discuss  it  and 

work  out  changes 

( ) c.  I present  blank  schedule  for  faculty  volunteers;  I decide 
assignments  only  when  they  can*t  agree 

( ) d.  I present  blank  schedule  for  faculty  volunteers;  guide  but  do 
not  decide 

^JJL  q*  1 decide  on  basis  of  administrative  expediency 

( ) 1.  assignments  remain  fairly  constant;  teachers  confer  with  me  if 

- changes  are  desired  or  I request  changes  for  individual  teachers 

when  new  situations  arise 

( responsibility  for  assigning  is  delegated  to  a teacher  committee 

( student-f acuity  committee  submits  assignments  for  approval  of 

teachers  involved 

( ) i.  volunteer  basis  with  school  paying  teachers  for  any  non-class 
activities 

( H"d.  the  faculty  sets  up  a listing  of  criteria  for  the  assignments 
and  I U3e  this  as  my  basis  for  decisions 

( ) k.  teachers  submit  their  preferred  assignments  in  wilting  to  me 
prior  to  my  decisions 

( ) 1.  student  preference  for  teachers  determine  the  assignments 

( ) m.  assignments  made  on  basis  of  alphabetical  rotation 
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32*  What  do  you  do  if  pupils  make  a decision  that  you  believe  is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  those  concerned? 

( ) a*  let  mistake  take  place*  they  leam  from  the  experience 

( try  out  an  experimental  basis*  then  evaluate 

(y)  c.  explain  unsoundness  of  decision  and  seek  a compromise 

( ) a.  explain  unsoundness * table  the  decision  for  later  appraisal 

( ) "" 9*  explain  unsoundness  * request  change  or  I veto 

( ) f«  no  explanation  necessary*  request  change  or  I veto 

( ) g.  said  for  parents  or  teachers  to  secure  their  opinions  prior  to 
making  decision 

( ) h.  bring  superintendent  into  the  problem 


33»  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  rules  and  regulations  concerning  students? 
( ) a«  student  council  determines*  hands-off  policy  on  my  part 
j(  ) b«  faculty  determines*  I follow  hands-off  policy 

faculty  and  student  council  determines  with  my  participation 
a student-faculty  committee  determines 


/ 

\ 


( ^ faculty  and  student  council  determines*  hands-off  policy  on  my 
part 

( ) f.  I determine  myself 
( ) g.  I determine  with  student  council 
(o/)-^h.  I determine  with  faculty 

( ) i.  I determine  as  result  of  suggestions  from  classes 

>)  3-  I determine  after  working  with  faculty  and  student  council 

( ) k.  lay  resource  people  participate  in  determining  student  rules 

( ) 1.  implied  rules  or  regulations  arrived  at  by  precedent  or  unwritten 

understanding 

( ) m.  no  definite  set  of  rules  or  regulations 
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3lw  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  school  policies? 

( ) a.  central  office  policies  make  up  the  local  school  policies 

( ) b.  no  written  school  policies ; others  just  know  them 

( )*"c.  I study  needs}  talk  with  others;  then  decide 

(0^-d.  yearly  school  evaluation  results  in  faculty  decision  on  policy 
changes 

im  e.  policies  stem  from  committee  reports  and  faculty  acceptance 

(^)  1 • students,  teachers,  and  parents  work  together  on  representa- 

tive  committee 

( ) g#  whan  a policy  need  arises,  I secure  a volunteer  faculty 
committee  to  work  with  me  on  it. 

( ) h.  I work  with  committee  of  grade  or  department  chairman 

( ) i.  seme  from  faculty  discussions;  some  from  me 

( ) j.  some  fran  faculty;  some  from  P.  T.  A.  or  parent  groups;  some 
from  me 

( ) k.  some  from  faculty;  some  from  student  groups;  some  from  me 


35.  What  do  you  do  when  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  a decision  contrary 

to  school  policy? 

( ) a.  don't  have  any  written  school  policies;  problem  stated  does 
not  exist 

( ) b.  do  nr»t  explain  my  actions 

( ) c.  do  not  explain  my  actions  unless  teacher  reaction  reveals  a 
need  to 

( ) d.  explain  to  teachers  individually  why  the  action  was  necessary 

(V*  e.  explain  at  faculty  meeting  why  the  action  was  necessary  and  I 
reconsider  changing  the  policy,  if  they  wish  it 

( ) f.  explain  at  faculty  meeting  why  the  action  was  necessary  and 
have  faculty  reconsider  changing  the  policy  if  they  wish  to 
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36,  What  is  your  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who  cones  to  you 
about  & problem  in  carrying  out  school  policy? 

( ) a.  school  has  no  sot  policies 

( ) b.  toll  teacher  tliat  school  policies  all  cone  from  the  central 
office  and  revision  requires  acceptance  by  the  superintendent 
or  board 

( ) e.  if  he  can  show  why  the  policy  is  weak,  change  it 

( ) k®  can  show  why  the  policy  is  weak,  I bring  it  up  at  next 

faculty  meeting  for  discussion 

suggest  that  the  teacher  bring  the  problem  up  for  faculty 
‘ discussion 

( ) f • rsfor  the  teacher  to  a faculty  committee  set  up  for  this  purpose 
( ) g*  explain  that  no  exceptions  can  be  made  or  merely  read  the  policy 


37. 


How  do  you  react  to  a teacher  who  comes  to  you  to  oppose  a faculty 
decision? 


a. 

( ) b. 
( 

(4)rta. 
( ) 6. 
( ) f. 


suggest  that  lie  bring  it  up  for  the  group  to  reconsider 
reject  it  or  discourage  it  as  harmful  and  unprofessional 
explain  that  he  ha3  no  choice  but  to  abide  by  group  decision 
help  him  to  adjust  to  group  decision  by  extended  conference 
1j  he  has  good  point,  I pose  it  to  faculty  for  reconsideration 
if  he  has  a good  point,  I change  the  decision 
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38.  How  do  you  react  to  a teacher1 s opposition  in  private  conference 
to  your  ideas  or  judgments? 

( ) a.  explain  that  my  judgments  result  from  faculty  decisions; 
if  necessary,  discourage  the  criticism  on  this  basis 

( ) b.  depends  upon  my  mood;  when  receptive,  listen  and  weigh 
carefully,  sometimes  discourage  or  ignore 


W+a. 


point  out  that  democracy  calls  for  differences  but 
there  are  times  when  a principal  must  make  decisions 

help  him  take  the  issue  to  the  faculty  or  a faculty 
committee 


do  this  and  seek  better  solution 


( ) f • help  him  feel  free  to  do  this  as  long  as  he  is  con- 
structive and  humble  in  his  approach;  otherwise  discourage 
or  ignore 


( ) g.  explain  my  views  more  carefully;  ask  that  teacher  think 
it  over  and  bring  it  up  again  at  a later  date 

( ) h.  if  I believe  that  majority  is  with  me,  he  must  fall  in 

line;  if  he  represents  a group,  try  to  reach  a compromise 

( ) i.  suggest  that  he  take  the  issue  to  the  central  office 

( ) j.  laugh  it  off  or  politely  thank  the  teacher  for  having  an 
opinion 
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39*  What  do  you  do  when  a group  of  faculty  members  questions  your 
ideas  or  judgments  at  a faculty  meeting? 


( ) a. 


( ) c. 


suggest  that  they  work  on  the  problem  for  my  recon- 
sideration but  remind  them  that  major  responsibility 
for  the  school  is  mine 

discuss  furtherj  modify  my  view  to  secure  compromise 
they  never  do 


( ) d.  persuade  them  to  see  my  view 


discuss  furtherj  try  for  consensus!  otherwise  try  for 
faculty  study  of  the  problem  and  accept  their  decision 


( ) f • reconsider  my  position  and  go  along  with  them 


( ) g«  request  that  others  express  whether  they're  with  me  or 
the  group!  take  defeat  only  if  not  backed  by  majority 

( ) h.  ignore  them 

( ) i.  I change  if  faculty  is  agreed!  otherwise  go  ahead  with 
my  idea 


C ) j»  i ask  then  to  see  me  after  the  meeting 


UO.  What  do  you  do  when  an  irate  parent  cones  to  your  office  to  com- 
plain to  you  about  an  action  of  yours? 


( ) 
( ) 
M ) 


a. 


b. 


c. 


try  to  calm  parent  and  have  witness  available  during 
discussion 


V 


* Ai 


refrain  from  defensive  statements  while  explaining 
reasons  for  action 

let  parent  unloose  emotion;  try  to  reach  common  agreement 
invite  parent  to  join  P.T.A»  or  another  social  group 


( request  that  parent  put  complaint  in  writing  or  see 

superintendent 


(,J)  Q*  try  to  convince  parent  that  we're  not  far  apart  and  sell 
him  on  my  interest  in  pupil  welfare  in  the  action 

< rtf.  admit  if  wrong!  if  right,  stand  ground  tactfully  but  firmly 

( ) g.  impress  parent  with  good  intentions  and  try  to  satisfy  him 
by  making  seme  concession 
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id.  How  do  you  deal  with  personal  opposition  in  the  community? 

( ) a.  see  opponents  and  lay  the  cards  on  the  table 

( ) b,  see  opponents  and  explain  ray  position}  if  opposition 

continues,  ignore  it 

( ) c,  see  opponents  and  explain  my  position}  if  opposition 
continues  or  increases,  seek  another  job 

( ) d,  ignore  it 

( ) 9,  secure  faculty  support  and  stand  fast 

(v)  f.  secure  backing  of  key  community  individuals  or  groups 
to  offset  opposition 

( work  through  children  of  parents  who  are  opposing 

( ) h,  work  through  superintendent 

(^)  i.  work  through  lay  people  friendly  with  school  and 
opposition 

( ) j»  take  problem  to  faculty  for  their  decision 

( ) k.  almost  never  occurs}  I usually  keep  everyone  happy  and 
alter  my  ideas  or  methods  if  necessary 
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It?.  What  is  your  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who  comes  to 
you  about  a parent  problem? 

( ) a.  secure  3-way  conference;  try  to  guide  toward  solution 
ty  caraprar.ise 

( ) b.  secure  3-way  conference;  toy  to  back  teacher 

( ) c.  secure  3-way  conference;  I decide  whom  to  back  on  basis 

of  facts  revealed 

( ) d*  tiy  to  get  teacher  to  see  parent 

( ) e»  see  parent  and  try  to  harmonize 

( ) f.  such  conferences  referred  to  another  staff  member 

( ) g.  hands-off  policy;  get  teacher  to  handle  to  his  beat 
ability 

( ) h#  suggest  teacher  maintain  his  position  and  support  him 

if  necessary 

( ) i.  delay  decision;  investigate  problem;  then  make 
decision 

( ) j.  suggest  that  teacher  change  his  attitude  and  procedure 
and  cooperate  with  parent 
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43»  What  do  /ou  do  when  an  lrat : parsnt  comes  to  your  office  to 
ca-iplain  about  a teacher’s  action? 

( ) a.  arrange  3-way  conference,  try  to  help  parent  feel  some 
support 

( ) b*  arrange  3 -way  conference  and  mediate  in  neutral  role 

( ) c.  arrange  3 -way  conference  and  try  to  support  teacher 

( ) d«  offer  parent  choice  of  my  straightening  matter  with 
teacher  or  3-way  conference 

( ) e.  seat  parent  in  officej  seek  out  and  brief  teacherj 
3- way  conference 

( 'i)  f • try  to  discuss  and  settle  it  j if  necessary,  arrange 
3-way  conference 

.1 

( ')  g»  talk  with  parent  till  calsiedj  send  for  teacherj  3-way 
conference 

( ) h,  suggest  he  see  teacher  himself  or  send  for  teacher  and 
leave  than 

( ) !•  refer  parent  to  another  staff  member  for  such  conferences 
( ) j.  admit  if  teacher  in  error j defend  teacher  if  right 
( ) k.  defend  teacher 
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III*  Y/hat  procedure  do  you  employ  when  a parent  sees  you  about  a 

promotion  or  grading  problem? 


( ) 

3, 

( 4 

b# 

( ) 

c. 

( ) 

d. 

U 

e« 

( ) 

f. 

( ) 

g. 

( ) 

h. 

refer  the  parent  to  a staff  member  who  is  responsible 
for  such  conferences 

refer  the  parent  to  the  teacher  or  teachers  involved 

if  parent  opposes  school  decision  tell  him  that  promo- 
tion policy  cannot  be  changed 

if  parent  opposes  school  decision,  accede  to  his  wish 
and  inform  that  responsibility  is  Ms 

arrange  conference  with  parent  and  teacher  or  counselor; 
back  teacher 

arrange  conference  with  parent  and  teacher  or  counselor; 
stand  by  my  decision 

arrange  conference  with  parent  and  teacher  or  counselor; 
accede  to  parent  wish;  if  necessary 

arrange  conference  with  parent  and  teacher  or  counselor; 
work  out  trial  period,  if  necessary 
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Hoi;  dc  you  attempt  to  protect  individual  teachers  frar.  outside 
pressures  that  have  evolved  from  a parent  or  community  group 
where  each  side  feels  justified? 

( ) a*  hands-off  policy;  teacher  handles  to  best  ability 


J*  meet  with  the  group  and  try  to  explain  teacher's  position; 
if  liis  case  is  weak,  inforn  him  of  his  position 


e*  try  to  make  group  work  through  me  and  shield  teacher; 
keep  teacher  out  of  it  and  do  not  inform  him,  if  possible 

( ) f»  confer  with  least  antagonistic  of  group  and  bring 

teacher  in;  try  to  guide  them  to  influence  others  to 
cooperate 


( ) h.  try  to  arrange  open  forum  meeting  of  those  involved  and 
discussion  of  issues 

( ) i.  pose  problem  to  P.T.A.  for  their  solution 

( ) j«  weigh  my  position  on  basis  of  potential  power  of  group; 
if  strong  get  teacher  to  go  along  with  them;  otherwise 
support  teacher 

k.  weigh  my  position  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  involved 
in  the  issue  and  take  a strong  stand 


1.  refer  problem  to  superintendent  for  his  decision  or  to 
staff  member  responsible  for  community  relations 


m.  suggest  that  parents  either  put  complaint  in  writing 
or  see  superintendent;  if  not,  let  teacher  do  his  job 


( ) b.  offer  teacher  moral  backing  but  I do  not  get  actively 
involved 


( ) Cm  get  teacher  to  see  need  to  build  better  relations  and 
accede  to  group  wishes 


( ) g.  pose  problem  to  P.T.A.  for  their  solution 
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U6.  How  do  you  deal  with  community  special  interest  groups  who 

attempt  to  influence  the  school  program? 

( ) a.  ignore  them 

( ) b«  meet  with  them j if  no  cooperation  ignore  them 

( ) c.  explain  problem  to  lay  people  friendly  with  school  and 

pressure  group}  try  to  get  them  to  sway  group  or  mediate} 
if  no  results,  ignore  them 

( ) d.  after  meeting  with  them,  attempt  to  get  them  to  work 
through  P*T .A«;  if  no  cooperation,  try  to  ignore  them 

( ) e.  secure  faculty  support  and  stand  fast 

( ) f.  promise  to  cooperate  but  take  stand  that  they  cannot 
dictate  policies}  make  decision  after  weighing  issues 
and  inform  them 

( ) g*  comply  with  the  group’s  pressure 

( ) h.  join  their  group}  refuse  to  compete;  win  them  over 
personally 

( 0 i.  attempt  to  sell  them  on  the  total  school  program 

( ) take  problem  to  faculty  for  their  decision 

( ) k*  refer  group  to  the  superintendent  or  board  of  education 

( ) 1*  present  the  problem  and  ask  the  P*T*A«  to  assume 

responsibility  for  solving  it 
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li7»  How  do  you  use  the  P.T.A.? 

( ) a.  to  help  interpret  program  and  problems  to  community 

( ) b.  have  one  but  make  little  use  of  it 

( ) c.  as  planning  group  for  developing  the  curriculum 

( ) d*  to  participate  in  calendar  formation}  administering 
health  program,  similar  planning  activities 

( ) s*  to  help  community  with  its  problems 

V ) f • don*t  have  one 

( ) g.  as  sounding  board  for  program  changes  or  new  policies 

( ) h.  to  help  purchase  supplies,  materials,  etc.  for  school 

needs 

( ) i.  as  planning  group  for  school  policies 

( ) to  aid  in  classes,  field  trips,  assemblies,  clubs, 
and  activities,  etc. 

( ) k.  for  school  improvement  projects;  no  financial  aid 

!i8.  How  do  you  use  the  community  in  fowling  school  policies? 

( ) a*  X make  very  little  use  of  the  community  for  policy 
formation 

( ) b«  I pet  ideas  from  individuals 

( ) c.  I get  ideas  from  key  lan/  peonle 

(■  )—  d*  my  insight  from  knowing  community  thinking 

( ) e.  teachers  study  lay  opinions  prior  to  policy  adoption 

( ) f«  parents  are  invited  to  narfci.eipa.te  in  faculty  meetings 

on  policy  issues 

( -) — ft  w have  a standing  lay  policies  committee 

( ) h.  P.T,A.  representatives  serve  on  a policy  committee 

( ) i.  temporary  lay  committees  help  form  policies  as  needs  arise 

( ) j.  roproc'entn timer  fro-  eoiwunity  organisations  serve  with 
a teacher  policy  committee 
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h9»  How  do  you  use  the  community  for  changing  the  school  curriculum? 

( ) a.  make  vaiy  little  use  of  parents  for  curricular  change 

( ) b.  I talk  with  individuals 

( ) c.  representatives  participate  in  planning  conferences  with 
the  administration 

( ) d,  through  lay  participation  with  extra-curricular  activities 
such  as  band,  sports,  clubs,  etc. 

( ) e.  through  occasional  P.T.A.  study  groups 

through  a standing  lay-faculty  curriculum  committee 

( ) g«  representatives  participate  in  planning  conferences  with 
faculty  members 

■44  b.  parents  plan  and  work  within  subject  fields  with  teachers 


50.  How  do  you  use  the  community  in  the  planning  of  such  special 
phases  of  the  program  as  band,  health,  sports,  and  dances? 

0)  a.  I make  little  use  of  the  community  for  such  activities 

( ) b.  I talk  with  lay  groups  or  orpaniiaations 

( ) c.  I talk  with  individuals 

( ) d.  standing  lay  committees  plan  such  activities 
( ) e.  total  program  is  presented  to  P.T.A. 

( ')  f.  an  all  groups  such  as  band  parents,  homoroan  mothers,  dad's 
club,  etc.  participate  in  planning 

( ) g.  P.T.A.  small  groups  participate  in  planning  as  needs  arise 

( ) h.  community  organisations  such  as  civic  clubs,  health 
agencies,  etc.  help  the  staff  plan 


How  do  you  use  the  coturaunity  in  planning  field  trips? 

( ) a*  I wake  very  little  use  of  the  community  for  such 
planning 

( ) b*  I secure  parental  aid  for  transportation 

( ) c*  I contact  the  places  to  visit  and  key  lay  personnel 

( ^ d.  community  resource  file  available  for  teacher  use 

( ) e.  have  teachers  make  pre-arrangouents  prior  to  opening 
of  school  year 

( ) f • teachers  do  their  own  planning  with  class  parent 
group 

( ) g.  teachers  work  through  a lay  committee  set  up  for  this 
purpose 


When  do  you  use  the  community  in  pre-planning  or  regular  faculty 
meetings? 

<■4  a.  resource  people  called  into  meetings  as  school  needs 
arise 


( j ) b*  very  little  use  of  community  in  faculty  meetings 

( ) c»  for  help  in  deten< lining  school  policies 

v ) d*  for  help  to  plan  the  yearly  calendar.  Held  trips,  or 
related  activities 

( ) e.  for  participation  in  the  regular  order  of  business  of 
the  school  program 
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!'3*  How  do  you  determine  which  community  oeople  to  ask  for 
assistance  in  the  worts:  of  the  school? 

( ) a,  those  whom  I believe  to  have  the  most  to  offer 

( b*  invite  all  interested  to  assist 

( ) c*  use  individuals,  civic  clubs,  churches,  and  other 
agencies  to  recommend 

( ) d*  issue  questionnaires  to  find  areas  in  which  people 
want  to  help 

( ) e*  by  knowing  most  of  the  people  living  in  the  community 
and  their  ability,  interests,  time  available 

( ) f*  use  community  leaders 

(\)  g.  those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school 
( ) h*  rarely  use  any 

( ) i.  have  a teacher  group  determine  which  people  to  ask 
( ) have  P »T»A*  or  P«T*A»  committee  determine 
( ) k.  teachers  decide  individually  for  own  needs 

5U«  what  means  do  you  use  for  contacting  parent  groups? 

( ) a*  through  pupils;  orally 

b.  through  pupils  by  letters  or  notes  or  bulletins 
( ) c.  through  teachers  visiting  the  homes  of  the  parent  groups 
( ) d«  one  staii'  member  handles  contacting 
^ > ®»  secretary  assumes  responsibility  by  Dhoning  them 

( ) f*  by  parent  phone  committee 
( ) g*  directly  by  letters  or  notes 
( ) h*  directly  by  bulletins  in  the  mail 
l ) i«  directly  by  phone 
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55.  What  do  you  do  to  prepare  the  secretarial  staff  for  working 
iwith  the  community? 

( ) a.  involve  her  as  directly  as  possible  in  dealing  with 
parents  while  continually  keeping  her  aware  of  the 
importance  of  her  role  in  good  public  relations 

( ) b.  help  her  as  problems  arise 

( ) c«  provide  for  conferences  with  the  outgoing  secretary 
and  me;  possibly  include  teachers  and  supervisors 


( ) d.  explain  school  policies  and  procedures)  have  periodic 
conferences  and  work  closely  with  her  in  early  stages 
as  part  of  on-the-job  training 


( ) e.  have  her  oriented  by  an  assigned  helping  teacher  who 
meets  periodically  with  her 

( ) f.  acknowledge  her  staff  status  and  include  her  as  a 
participant  in  faculty  meetings  or  other  phases  of 
the  teacher  in-service  program 

(0)  g.  no  secretarial  help 

■ . | ' 

56.  What  do  you  do  to  make  the  custodian  part  of  the  school  program? 

( ) a.  no  custodian 

( ) b.  very  little 

( ) c.  pay  him  for  all  extra  services 

6 ) d.j frequently  discuss  his  work  with  him  and  show  an  interest 
in  his  job 

( ) e#  frequently  refer  children  to  him  for  guidance  purposes  or 
help  with  their  personal  projects- 

( ) f.  keep  him  informed  on  policies,  procedures,  and  current 
school  activities 

( ) g.  include  him  often  as  a participant  in  socials,  assemblies, 

or  other  activities  just  short  of  professional  participation 

( ) h.  have  frequent  conferences  that  involve  sharing  information 
about  problem  students  or  frequently  refer  teachers  to  him 
for  this  expressed  purpose 

( ) i.  have  him  serve  on  committees  or  attend  faculty  meetings  as 
a participant  with  teacher  status 
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57  • What  is  your  policy  regarding  making  speeches  in  the  community? 

( V a*  try  to  serve  when  asked  but  feel  the  need  to  draw  a 
line  due  to  demands  on  time 

( ) b.  rarely  or  never  accept 

( y c.  welcome  and  encourage  requests 

(\)  d.  very  rarely  requested  to  speak;  fulfill  when  asked 
( ) e«  make  them  when  pressed  but  do  not  encourage  requests 
( ) f.  accept  only  when  topic  is  one  on  which  I'm  competent 
( ) g#  respond  only  when  it  will  help  school  relations 

58.  What  is  your  policy  regarding  other  staff  members  making 
speeches  in  the  community? 

( ) a.  encourage  some  teachers  but  not  others 

( ) b.  recommend  teachers  for  topics  where  I don't  feel 
competent 

( ) c.  encourage  teachers  to  make  all  speeches  requested 

( ) d.  allow  if  not  critical  of  school  or  ackaini  s t rati  on 

( ) e.  encourage  that  they  accept  those  that  will  help  school 
public  relations 

( ) f.  hands-off  policy 

( ) g.  I recommend  their  names  to  community  organizations  or  groups 
in  hopes  that  they'll  be  asked  to  speak 
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>9*  To  what  extant  do  you  participate  in  public  elections  and  issues? 

( ) a.  active  in  local  politics 

( ) b.  active  in  civic  groups  and  make  public  talks 

( ) c • quite  active  in  campaigns  when  issue  is  important 

( ) d.  whatever  important  local  community  issues  are  involved 

( ) e.  whenever  an  issue  concerns  the  school  or  education 

( ) f.  as  a member  of  a community  organization  but  not  as  an 
educator 

( ) g.  do  not  publicly  but  try  to  influence  local  politicians 
privately 

( ) h.  attend  public  meetings 

( ) i«  within  sphere  of  friends,  relatives,  school  associates 
( ) encourage  teachers  participation 
( ) k.  keep  out  of  them  completely 

6°.  In  what  community  organizations  do  you  participate  most  actively? 
( ) a.  social  or  country  clubs 
( ) b*  veterans*  organizations  as  American  Legion 
(\j)  c.  religious  institutions 

( ) d»  business  or  professional  groups  as  Chambor  of  Commerce 

( ')  e.  community  council,  civic  clubs,  or  welfare  agencies 

( ) f.  cMld  or  youth  groups  or  centers  as  Sunday  School,  Boy 

Scouts,  recreational  center's 

( ) g*  fraternal  organizations  as  Rotary,  Masons,  Women’s  Groups 
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61. 


What 

is 

(J 

a. 

( ) 

b. 

( ) 

* 

0. 

d. 

( ) 

e. 

( ) 

f. 

( ) 

g* 

( ) 

h. 

( ) 

i. 

your  procedure  in  the  selection  of  a new  teacher? 

interview  all  candidates  and  decide 

interview  conducted  by  committee  of  teachers  and  me; 
joint  decision 

I interview  and  present  data  to  committee  of  teachers 
who  decide 

interview  determines  most  selections j accept  sons  from 
reccnmendations  by  people  I know 

select  from  those  recommended  by  people  I know;  some 
are  interviewed  prior  to  decision 

solected  from  references  and  application;  some  are 
interviewed  prior  to  decision 

take  what  I can  get;  very  little  choice  in  selection 

central  office  contacts  candidates;  consults  with  me; 
central  office  makes  decision 

central  office  mates  decision  without  consulting  me 
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62*  What  do  you  do  to  help  a new  teacher  become  oriented? 

( ) a*  early  observations  by  me;  I an  ready  to  step  in  and 
help  a3  needs  appear 

( ) b,  provide  tine  for  an  older  teacher  to  help  by  periodic 
conferences  and  being  available  as  needed 

( ) c*  conferences  with  me;  general  introduction  to  teachers 
and/or  student  body 

( ) d.  provision  is  made  for  released  time  for  new  teachers 
to  visit  other  classes  in  the  school  or  in  another 
school 


( ) e.  refer  responsibility  to  a buddy  teacher 


( ) f*  allow  most  help  to  cone  naturally  from  new  teacher 

initiative,  regular  meetings  of  the  staff,  and  school 
routines 


g,  help  secure  living  quarters;  provide  information  on 
churches,  community  mores,  etc* 


( ) h*  arrange  orientation  and  conferences  prior  to  arrival  of 
other  teachers  for  the  school  year 

) i,  provide  handbook  or  special  bulletins,  needed  materials, 
etc.;  help  teacher  feel  free  to  see  me  whenever  necessary 

( ) j*  early  grade  or  departmental  meetings  provide  the 

necessary  orientation  and  older  teachers  provide  the 
most  help 


( ) k*  take  teachers  on  tours  of  the  school  and  community 
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6,3.  Hew  do  you  make  yourself  accessible  to  teachers  for  conferences? 

( ) a*  teachers  are  free  to  confer  with  me  on  my  daily  rounds 
of  the  school 

( ) b.  provide  a definite  time  during  the  day  when  school  is 
not  in  session 

( ) c*  openly  encourage  that  they  contact  me  at  my  house 

( ) d.  provide  a minimum  of  one  yearly  scheduled  conference 
with  each  teacher 

( ) e.  encourage  conferences  by  looking  for  signs  that  a teacher 
needs  or  wishes  one 

( ) f*  appointments  can  be  made  by  teachers  in  advance 

U)  £•  available  any  time  teachers  find  me  unoccupied 

( ) h.  provide  a definite  time  during  the  day  when  school  is 
in  session 


6U.  i'/hat  is  your  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who  comes  to 

you  about  a problem  involving  another  teacher? 

( ) a.  bring  issue  to  faculty  by  generalizing  problem  and 
disguising  its  source 

(4  b«  arrange  3-way  conference;  hear  both  sides;  give  best  advice 

( ) c,  arrange  3-way  conference;  raise  questions;  leave  them  with 
decision 

( ) d*  hands-off  policy;  either  laugh  it  off  or  suggest  he 
straighten  it  out  with  other  teacher 

( ) e.  usually  try  to  abide  by  seniority  and  back  the  more 
experienced  teacher 

( ) f.  reschedule,  transfer,  or  remove  teacher  at  fault 

(4  g.  keep  focusing  on  strengths  of  other  teacher  and  try  to 
help  remove  issue  from  specifics;  I refrain  from 
commitments 
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65«  What  is  ycur  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who  comes  to 

you  about  a personal  problem? 

( ) a*  refer  teacher  to  doctor,  minister,  psychiatrist,  or 
social  agency 

( ) b.  try  to  avoid  such  discussions  where  possible 
( ) c.  refer  teacher  to  another  staff  member 
( ) d.  give  best  advice 

(0)  e.  help  teacher  clarify  issues  and  make  his  own  decision 
( ) f.  listen  but  do  not  cement  any  more  than  necessary 


66.  What  i3  your  procedure  in  dealing  with  a teacher  who  comes  to 
you  about  an  instructional  problem? 


""V)  *• 

( ) b. 
) c. 

li>  d« 
( ) 

( ) f. 
( ) <?• 

( ) h. 

N ) i. 


offer  best  suggestions  I know 

offer  best  suggestions  I know  and  I do  some  demonstration 
teaching 

offer  best  suggestions  I know  and  refer  to  supervisor 
for  additional  help 

offer  beat  suggestions  and  request  opportunity  to  observe 
teacher 

refer  the  teacher  to  the  supervisor 

refer  him  to  a teacher  committee  set  up  for  this  purpose 

arrange  series  of  periodic  conferences  and  some  class 
visitations 

offer  released  time  to  visit  classes  in  the  school  or 
in  another  school 

offer  materials  and/or  professional  literature 
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67  * What  do  you  do  to  establish  pupil  achievement  standards? 

( ) a.  closely  supervise  classroom  teaching 

( ) b.  provide  a professional  library  with  current  periodicals 
and  new  professional  books 

( ) c.  request  that  teachers  give  homework 

( ) d.  no  attempt  is  made  to  establish  any  standards 

(k ) e.  provide  periodic  testing  programs 

( ) f • distribute  courses  of  study  and  other  similar  materials 
that  establish  basic  requirements 

( ) g*  confer  with  grade  or  department  chairmen  and  help 
influence  others  through  them 

( ) h*  focus  grade  or  department  meetings  on  standards  and 
participate  in  as  many  as  possible 

) i.  focus  on  standards  in  faculty  meeting  discussion 
(^  : j • provide  as  much  instructional  material  as  possible 


68.  What  do  you  do  in  your  work  with  teachers  to  bring  about  changes 
in  course  offerings  or  content? 


( ) a.  sell  the  staff  on  the  need  to  improve  the  program 

( ) b.  provide  released  time  for  visitations  to  other  classes  and 
other  projects  that  will  lead  to  program  improvement 


( ) 
( ) 

C^) 

(^) 


c.  close  supervision  of  classroom  teaching 

d.  little  or  nothing  directly;  await  faculty  suggestions  and 
encourage  study  of  them 

e.  get  faculty  interested  in  new  texts,  periodicals,  pro- 
fessional library,  etc. 

f.  initiate  workshops,  study  groups,  etc.,  for  faculty  to 
work  on  common  problems 


( ) g.  suggest  formal  evaluations  of  the  total  program 
( ) h.  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  get  such  changes 
( ) i.  get  staff  to  undertake  an  experimental  project 
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69*  How  do  you  find  out  what  your  teachers  are  teaching? 

( ) a.  work  closely  with  grade  or  department  heads 
( ) b*  work  closely  with  the  supervisor 

f 

( ) c,  have  frequent,  casual  talks  with  students,  parents, 
teachers 

|(  ) d,  frequent  talks  with  and  observations  of  teachers 
( ) e*  substitute  in  classes  frequently 

J ( ) ** • attend  numerous  small  group  meetings  of  teachers  where 

discussions  of  their  classroom  work  is  conducted 

( ) g*  request  lesson  plans  from  all  teachers 

( ) h*  find  out  from  faculty  meeting  discussions  of  classroom 

work 

( ) i*  don’t  try  to 

( ) j*  I study  the  results  of  our  testing  program 

( ) k*  examine  the  courses  of  stu<fy 

( ) 1*  don't  know  all  but  conferences  with  teachers  and  trouble 

shooting  on  problems  provides  sufficient  information 
about  those  who  need  the  most  help 

( ) m*  find  out  in  workshops  or  other  phases  of  the  faculty 
in-service  program  other  than  regular  meetings 
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70*  How  do  you  determine  when  to  visit  classrooms? 

( ) a.  when  the  supervisor  recommends  that  a teacher  needs  help 

( ) b.  when  I hear  negative  reports  about  the  teaching 

( ) c.  when  I feel  a teacher  wants  my  help 

) d.  when  I learn  of  outstanding  work  going  on  in  a class 

( ) e,  on  random,  unplanned  occasions 

f*  make  periodic,  lengthy  visitations 

( ) g»  make  daily  rounds  and  drop  in  on  almost  all  classes  for 
very  brief  periods 


(t>  ) h.  whenever  teachers  invite 


me 


71 • What  do  you  do  when  you  observe  a classroom? 

( ) a.  sit  quietly  and  take  written  notes 

( ) b,  sit  quietlyj  nothing  else 

\>  c.  sit  quietlyj  enter  discussion  only  if  requested  to 

( ) d.  stand  quietly  in  front  or  at  side  of  room 

( ) e.  move  about  the  room  and  observe  what  students  are  doing 

(\ ) f • enter  freely  into  class  activities  and  discussions 

( ) g.  enter  class  activities  and  teach  some,  if  teacher  permits 

( ) h#  stand  in  front  or  at  side  of  room  and  participate 

( ) i.  enter  class  activities  to  extent  of  participating  in 

discussions  only  to  provide  necessary  infonnation 

( ) visits  are  always  brief j I look  for  things  I know  cause 
difficulty 

( ) k.  I never  observe  teachers 

( ) 1.  responsibility  for  observing  referred  to  another 

administrator  or  supervisor 
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12,  What  do  you  do  after  you  have  observed  a class? 

( ) a«  nothing)  leave  as  though  I hadn't  observed 

( ) b.  nothing  at  the  time;  arrange  for  a conference  with 
the  teacher  and  emphasize  the  areas  of  improvement 
needed 

( ) c#  nothing  at  the  tine}  comment  later  to  the  teacher  by  a 
written  note 

( ) d.  nothing  at  the  time;  arrange  for  a later  conference 
with  the  teacher  and  attempt  to  balance  the  teacher's 
strengths  and  needs  for  improvement  in  evaluating 

( ) e.  nothing  at  the  time;  evaluate  the  class  period  with 
the  teacher  at  a later  conference 

( ) f • discuss  it  at  the  time}  emphasize  the  teacher's  strengths 

( ) ?>•  discuss  it  at  the  time}  attempt  to  balance  the  teacher's 
strengths  and  needs  for  improvement  in  evaluating 

( ) h»  discuss  it  at  the  time}  emphasize  the  areas  of  improvement 
needed 

( ) i*  let  the  teacher  know  how  he  has  done  indirectly  by  c eminent  - 
ing  to  the  class  in  a brief  personal  evaluation  of  them 

( ) j.  never  observe  classes 

( ) k.  responsibility  for  observing  referred  to  another 
administrator  or  supervisor 
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73.  How  do  you  go  about  trying  to  improve  a teacher’s  work  when 
the  teacher  does  not  ask  for  help? 

( ) a.  through  faculty  meeting  discussions 

( ) b.  await  the  right  moment;  when  it  comas,  get  over  the  idea 

that  none  are  perfect  and  all  need  some  help  to  improve 

( ) c,  don’t  try  to 

( ) d.  use  visiting  consultants  fran  a college  to  help  with 
this  problem 

( ) e.  refer  the  problem  to  the  supervisor 

( ) f • observe  and  evaluate  the  teacher's  class 

( ) g*  tell  teacher  frankly  that  his  work  needs  improvement 

( ) h.  offer  him  remedial  help 

( ) i«  explain  that  the  class  is  not  going  well  and  offer 

suggestions 

( ) j.  involve  him  in  child  study  groups,  committee  work,  or 
other  phases  of  the  in-service  program 
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7h*  How  do  you  go  about  rating  your  teachers? 

( ) a.  I evaluate  on  a central  office  foimj  evaluation  results 
not  known  to  teacher 

( ) b.  I evaluate  on  ray  school  form|  evaluation  results  not  known 
to  teacher 

( ) c*  I evaluate  on  a central  office  fomj  discuss  evaluation 
with  teacher 

( ) d.  I evaluate  on  ray  school  formj  discuss  evaluation  with 
teacher 

( ) e.  I evaluate  on  a central  office  form;  teacher  fills  out 
similar  formj  evaluation  discussed  with  teacher 

( ) f.  I evaluate  on  my  school  form;  teacher  fills  out  similar 
forraj  evaluation  discussed  with  teacher 

( ) g.  I evaluate  on  a central  office  formj  teacher  fills  out 
similar  forraj  evaluation  results  not  known  to  teacher 

( ) h.  I evaluate  on  my  school  formj  teacher  fills  out  similar 
fonmj  evaluation  results  not  known  to  teacher 

( -)  ~ evaluate  mentallyj  evaluation  results  not  known  to 

teacher 

(^)  j.  I evaluate  mentallyj  evaluations  periodically  discussed 
with  teacher 
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75.  How  do  you  reward  a teacher  for  good  work? 

( ) a.  by  notifying  the  higheat  rated  teachers 
( ) b.  by  advancing  his  status 

( ) c.  indirectly  by  complimenting  his  class,  displaying  his 
class  work  or  telling  others  so  it  gets  back  to  him 

( ) d,  hy  use  of  faculty  bulletins 

O'/)  e.  by  personal  compliment  or  note 

( J f . by  acknowledging  outstanding  jobs  done  to  the  faculty 
or  student  body 

( ) g.  by  informing  the  central  office 

• -f 

( ) h.  by  community  acknowledgments  in  the  P.T.A.  meetings 
or  local  paper 

( ) i.  by  decreasing  his  work  load 

( ) j.  by  giving  him  more  responsibility  or  special  work 
( ) k.  by  extra  salary  increments 


I 
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76*  How  do  you  deal  with  the  teacher  whose  way  of  work  you  feel  is 

harmful  to  the  school? 

( ) a,  by  lessening  his  responsibilities  to  protect  students 

( ) b*  by  referring  problem  to  a supervisor  and  asking  that  he 
correct  it 

( ) c«  by  giving  him  a stiff  reprimand  in  person 

* 

( ) d.  by  frankly  telling  him  personally  or  by  notej  no  further 

step 

( ) «•  by  letting  tilings  ride;  then  toll  teacher  frankly  and 

dismiss*  if  necessary 

( ) f.  indirectly  by  sufficient  hinting  until  teacher  realizes 
value  of  resigning;  if  necessary  dismiss 

CO  g«  by  frankly  telling  him  in  person  or  by  note;  dismissal 
if  it  continues 

( ) h.  by  increasing  his  work  load 

( ) i.  by  telling  the  central  office 

( ) by  use  of  faculty  bulletins  or  indirectly  at  faculty 
meetings  but  not  mentioning  names 

O k.  by  informing  him  of  complaints  from  others 

CO  1.  by  an  evaluative  conference  designed  to  focus  on  the 
problem  without  any  criticism 
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77*  What  procedure  do  you  use  in  dismissing  a teacher? 

( ) a.  inform  or  confer  with  superintendent  or  supervisor; 
central  office  notifies  teacher 

( ) b*  inform  or  confer  with  superintendent  or  supervisor; 
then  notify  teacher  in  person 

( ) c*  confer  with  superintendent  or  supervisor  and  teacher 
in  3-way  conference 

( ) d.  inform  teacher  in  person  and  central  office  at  about 
same  time 

( 'O  e,  inform  teacher  in  advance  of  notifying  central  office 
to  allow  time  for  the  teacher  to  take  initiative 

( f • prepare  him  for  it  gradually  and  help  him  locate  another 
position 

( ) g.  keep  hinting  indirectly  to  teacher  till  he  gets  the  point 

( ) h,  info™  teacher  through  notes  or  letters 

( ) i.  have  never  attempted  to  dismiss  or  fire  a teacher 
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78.  How  do  you  determine  the  use  of  internal  funds? 

( a.  all  funds  are  earmarked  for  groups  that  turned  them 
in j dispersed  to  them  without  my  approval 

(J  ) b.  all  funds  are  earmarked  for  groups  that  turned  them 
inj  dispersed  to  them  with  my  approval 

( ')  c.  funds  earmarked  for  activities  and  clubs  for  their 

own  use;  other  funds  require  total  faculty  or  teacher 
committee  approval  for  use 

0 ) d.  funds  earmarked  for  activities  and  clubs  for  their 
own  use;  other  funds  require  my  approval  for  use 

( ) e.  grades  or  departments  use  funds  with  teacher 

committee  approval;  funds  from  activities  require 
my  approval  for  use 

(j  ) f . total  faculty  discussion  determines  allocation  of 
funds;  funds  are  not  for  private  use 

( ) g.  activity  funds  require  approval  of  a standing 
student  committee  or  student  government 

( ) h.  administrative  committee  or  board  determines  use 

( ) i.  teacher  committee  determines  use 

( ) J.  I decide  on  basis  of  needs  and  requests;  funds  are 
not  earmarked  for  use 

( ) k.  responsibility  rests  with  central  office 
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79.  How  do  you  initiate  charity  fund  raising  drives? 

( ) a*  I initiate  with  teachers  and  parents  together 

( ) b.  I initiate  with  students 

0 ) ® • I initiate  with  students  and  teachers  together 

( ) d.  I initiate  with  faculty 

(S)  e.  pupils  or  teachers  initiate  through  classes,  clubs, 
or  student  government 

( ) f.  teachers  initiate  after  faculty  discussion  and 
consent 

( ) g.  parents  initiate 

) h.  tradition  results  in  similar  plan  from  year  to 
year  and  teacher  or  I initiate 

( ) i.  don't  have  any 

( ) central  office  initiates;  I follow  their  policy 

80.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  personal-social  relationships 
with  the  faculty  during  the  routine  school  day? 

( ) a.  businesslike  and  professional  at  all  times  (as  a 
business  manager  should  be) 

( ) b.  businesslike,  but  friendly 

( ) c.  warm  in  my  office;  more  businesslike  elsewhere 

( ) d.  formality  varies  with  individual  teachers 

( ) e.  usually  easy  and  friendly  with  all  but  draw  the  line 
on  familiarity 

( ) f.  sober,  group  member 

( ) g.  formal  when  students  are  present;  informal  otherwise 
h*  almost  always  sociable  and  warm  with  all 
( ) i.  don't  get  to  see  much  of  teachers  during  the  day 
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81*  r ?TaW  thQ  line  on  Personal-social  relationships 

hours?  6 faCUlty  in  ^“Professional  socializing  after  school 

( b a.  socialize  on  basis  of  spreading  myself  almost 
equally  among  all 


( ) b. 
(a)  c. 


not  too  familiar;  not  wise  to  get  too  close 

socialize  with  all  at  least  once  a year;  socialize 
frequently  with  those  who  share  my  interests 


( ) d,  rarely  or  never  socialize}  responsibilities  and 
other  activities  limit  interactions  with  teachers 

( ) e.  socialize  with  a few  who  share  my  interests 


82.  vAat  are  the  Jobs  of  the  people  you  eat  lunch  with? 


( ) 

\ 

a. 

a group  of  administrators  or  supervisors 

n 

b. 

pupils 

< ) 

c. 

different  teachers  each  day  or  week 

• ( ) 

d. 

custodians 

( ) 

e. 

Rotary,  Lions,  or  a similar  group 

( ) 

f. 

secretary 

( ) 

g* 

an  administrator  or  supervisor 

( ) 

h. 

one  or  two  teachers 

( ) 

i. 

family 

( ) 

a certain  group  of  teachers 

( ) 

k. 

salesman 

( ) 

1. 

a certain  group  of  pupils 

£0 

m. 

visitors  to  the  school 

( ) 

n. 

any  teachers  present 
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£3»  How  do  you  got  teachers  to  evaluate  their  progress  as  a 

total  faculty? 

(J)  a*  by  frequent  referrals  to  our  philosophy  and  goals 
in  faculty  meetings 

( ) b.  by  yearly  in-service  workshops 

( ) c.  by  distributing  a questionnaire  to  the  faculty 
about  our  progress  and  discussing  the  results  in 
a faculty  meeting 

( ) d.  very  little  or  nothing 

( i ) e.  by  planned  total  school  evaluation  procedures  such 
as  use  of  "Evaluative  Criteria"  or  invite  a 
consultant  from  a nearby  college 

( ) f#  by  having  evaluation  used  as  a planned,  ongoing 
procedure  in  all  committee  work 

( ) g»  by  having  grade  or  department  committees  evaluate 
themselves  yearly  and  report  their  progress  to  the 
total  faculty 

( ) h.  by  a periodic  process  of  small  group  work:  in 
faculty  meetings 


i 
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81. 


How  do  you 
relations? 


go  about  evaluating  your  school-community 


( ) 


a. 


present  questionnaires  to  or  ask  community 
or  organizations  to  evaluate 


groups 


v ) b.  present  questionnaires  to  P.T.A.  periodically  or 
utilize  periodic  P.T.A.  discussions  for  evaluation 

( ) c.  occasionally  present  questionnaire  to  parents 

( ) d.  have  questionnaires  presented  to  total  or  sample 
of  total  community  to  evaluate  relationships 

(d  ) e«  haven’t  attempted  to  do  this 

(J)  f*  talks  30(1  encouraging  parents  to  express 

t le  tselves  freely  in  person  or  by  telephoning 
school 


( ) g.  initiate  periodic  faculty  discussions  on  community 
relationships  or  present  periodic  questionnaires 
to  faculty 


( ) h. 


informally  call  matter  to  faculty  attention  to  help 
them  evaluate  the  relationships  or  present  question- 
naires to  faculty  on  occasion 


^ ) x.  I occasionally  bring  up  such  question  for  P.T.A. 
discussion 

' ) j.  continual  observations  by  me  of  teacher  and  parent 
attitudes  and  behavior 
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(The  two  following  questions  to  be  answered  by  schools  that 
have  a 12th.  grade) 


85.  What  procedure  do  you  employ  in  parent-pupil  conferences 
that  deal  with  future  education  or  vocation? 

( ) a.  provide  parents  with  available  facts  for  their 
decision;  I supply  best  advice  that  I can 

( ) b.  provide  parents  with  available  facts  for  their 
decision;  I refrain  from  expressing  opinions 

(- ) c.  provide  for  such  help  through  parent  group 

lecture  - discussions  led  by  guidance  personnel 
or  consultants  from  higher  institutions 

d.  provide  for  such  help  through  parent  group  lecture- 
discussions  led  by  me 

0\)  such  conferences  referred  to  guidance  personnel 
( ) f.  such  conferences  referred  to  the  teacher  involved 

( ) g.  confer  with  pupil  and  offer  best  suggestions 

( ) h.  do  not  have  such  conferences 
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86.  How  do  you  d-al  with  student  social  cliques  (clubs  that 

may  become  cliques,  sororities  and  fraternities,  etc.) 

in  the  school?  ' 

( ) a.  emphasis  placed  upon  re-grouping  from  year  to 
year  to  break  up  potential  cliques 

( ) b.  contact  parents  when  they  merge  and  secure  their 
cooperation  to  get  them  to  disband 

( ) c.  school  stays  out  of  these;  responsibility  belongs 
to  parents 

( ) d.  by  rules  and  regulations  in  school  policy  that 

are  enforced  to  keep  any  social  cliques  away  from 
school;  discipline  for  infractions 

( ) e.  tolerate  them;  when  they  get  harmful,  call 

students  and  parents  in  for  action  to  correct 

( ) f • provide  extensive  activity  program  in  school  so 
all  have  clubs  to  join 


When  you  have  finished  responding  to  this  instrument  look  back  to 
be  sure  that  you  have  provided  a designation  for  every  item.  An 
item  that  does  not  apply  to  you  should  be  marked  (N). 
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